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' In 679 after tue Hi Jr at of the Holy Prop net duhammad (the choicest 
blessing and peace of Alldb be upon him) a -an was born at Kirman 
named Kumal-ud-Dln Jahmfld, Khwaju. Ha was a contemporary of Hafifi who 
felt proud of being an imitator of his style. Haft?, says: 


Though „c • 11 is the Matter of the odes i for. all men, but 
The verse of Hall?, hath the style oi the verse of nhwaju. 


Dauiat Sh*h of Samarkand wrote tne Tasalrat-ul-Shu-ara In an/W*, 
and mentioned &h*sju taereln. Ami nls succe-sors more or less partly or 
wholly followed aim, or ratner quoted him in respect of jOiwaju. They 
Hitt not tatce the pains of mfutln* a thorough study oi our poet*s worse. 

Had they done so tu«y would nave appeared in bright colours of originality 
and genius, and at tne same time they would have appealed to the Occident- 


al mlna. 

Or Von mromann -rote an article In Herman In iUD-H-G- for ltWd > 
vox. 11> pp.205-2i6. ifter a short introduction on Persian Literature 
he tried strenuously to orln* ohwEju from daraness .to light. He dwelt 
upon his five woriw (the aivto Included) In detail, and laid much stress 
an his originality . professor Browne gave a brief but excellent 
account of the life of nhwEju in History of Persian Literature under 
Tartar dominion, - pp.28iW*9. By tnis he stimulated further research 


Lato uhwiju's *or*M. 

in inaia, daulana Shlbll, In hla jhtr-ul-' Ajaw, vol.II, pp.Li2-2l6, 
gives an admlraole contrast between ahwiju and ftail*, anu quotes ms beaut 
ful couples as well, for tne Interest of his readers, ana gives a short 
criticism of his own. Our contemporary Sa’ld HailsI nas rendered a vsJu- 
.able service to Persian Literature by attempting u criticism of titaSju, 
for he publishes "gn account and selected couplets of KhwSju-l-Kirmanl". 
This dock is in Persian and was published at Teheran. It is a worK of 
great labour based upon the modern system of researcn worn. Similar iy. 

Dr *asrur has written a concise but beautiful account of the life of our 
poet in the preface to Hausa-tui-Anvar of torfjB published at Ter.eran. 

Maul v I Muhammad shaft i*hib, U.J.. (Cantab), Principal, Oriental 


College, Lahore, suggested the subject to me, and gave me some useful 
hints about the general lines to be followed. By the grace of Allah 



W 

f 


Sir the grace ox* Allah, I have attainted quite ori b in&iiy the life 
of Khw&ju of Airman, placing before all the available aateri&i, and 
weighing the recants of his biographers by way of appreciation where it 
is inevitable, or criticise where it Is necessary, ana deciding all the 
points under discussion on the authoritative ana internal evidence 
of Ahweju's writings theaseives. Thus, in settling thes6 points, it 
will be seen tnat I have avold&a uny personal opinion, Insha Allah. 
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Table or TransxiteraUon of coason ants, . 

(In accordance with "a Catalogue of the Persian Printed Books in 
the British l4useu«. n , compiled b/ Ldward L- wards, M.; . London, 1922 ) 
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1 . V is for > but Khwajfi lias been written with w according to 
the uataiogue oi‘ the Uss in the British museum, 
i. Aaong the quotations of other authors, their transliteration 
has buun .maintained. 

3. Owing to iac*i of space on pp. ifc, bfc, b3, 69, and 70. I have 
had to attach e^.tra oil** to accomodate the foot not us. 


jivin- i-Khwaj u jia to* A no.i7bd, ?.U. Library, Lahore. 
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The L^il-Naaah oi tae lai-Khand* yp# 74-79 mention* i among 
the aorics ox nhaSju is the yortion of the Huaa-u-Iium&yun 
yp.2i-27> *ith sllgnt differences. 
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bLtt)OU£h it is On the authority o I the loxiowing verses that all 
toe biographers unanimously agree that Khwaju was born at Airman: 

(1) Happy tnat awbergris-ai*e morning breeze 
Which passeth o'er airman the mind to pxeusej 
Happy the time! The cheerful warbler there 
Has built a neat for shelter free from care. 

What have I aone? Tne s*y which high doth stand 
From that pure earth cast me in a strange lana. 

Way should I make Baghdad my dwexling place? 

My eyes do naught but here the Tigris trace. 

yet a couplet of Ahwaju's is quoted below wherein, in a flashing 
style of his own, humorous anu direct, he claims to have aeen born 
at Airman. 

(2) She stole my heart ana to the usher said, 

•'Drive off tne poet of Airman, anon." 

Moreover, in an interesting letter from a distant land to his 

son at nome alter his recovery from an ailment, he says:- 

(3) Ala hail Airman] a garden is its landJ 
The stream Margin therein tnat flowetn sweet l 
Its stone is emerald I Its dust is gold] 

Its plain is heav'n] A tuxip-vaxe its seatJ 
Its sting is oaxm; its cximate temperate; 

Its waste a vale; its autumn spring doth beat; 

It is the abode of axx tne princes great; 

It is tne home of Ljeers who freedom greet; 

Its founder Aral shir BabaM of fame; 

Its kingdom kissed King Yasdlgira's feet; 

It is tne throne of powerful potentates; 

Of chiefs successful 'tia the court complete; 

0 God, its climate tilx the Judgment Day 
Aeep sale from stigma's water and lire's heat] 

Does he not bubble up lime a fountain after his sickness in a 

manner that is natural to a man whose heart beats under his side for 

love of nis own birth-place? 


HISTOM f. 

It can easily be deduced from tne above couplets, especially 
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In the words of 


l 

the couplet no. 2, that Khwfiju was born at EinnSn*. 
the poet It was founded by Ardishlr, a king of pure Persian blood. 

In 226 A.D., he appeared on the stage of Persian politics. The 
people flotked to his standard. The shackles of Parthian bondage 
were broken and a national spirit established its supremacy in 
Persia. This dynasty is called the Sasanian, because Ardishlr 
was the adopted son of Babak and the son of Sasan. This Sfisah 
through Bahman was a descendant of the Achamenian dynasty. Yaz- 
digird, as pointed out by Khwaju in the above couplets, was the 
last Sasani&n king when a light rose from the deserts of Arabia 
and shone ail over Persia. In 635 A.D. after the defeat of 
Yazdigird at fedislya, the authority passefl from the hands of the 
Sasanians into those of the Muslims. 

In the words of KhwSJu, the waters of Mahan flow through the 
hills and valleys of Kirman. The rays of the sun dance upon the 
ripples. The flowery plants add to the beauty of the loveaome scene. 
It might have been due to this temperate climate that the Persian 
kings visited it for recreation as our poet has so admirably versified 
it. 

His reference to the kings Ardishlr and Yazdigird suggest a 
patriotic attitude to his land and its masters; while hla silence 
about the name of the ruler of Kirman at that time hints at a reign 
changing from one person to another. Hence he was content to 
say "Sarvaran-i-Kamgar" - the successful chiefs, whosoever they 
might be, overruled by the vicissitudes of time due to the chaotic 
period. This period will be discussed in the next chapter on 

W; . • 

Khwi ju*s birth (VlPj). Meanwhile we are certainly correct in 
stating that Khwfiju was born at Kirman. 

BQUgPAg. 

(l) Kirman, a large province (ancient Karmanla ) and town of 
Persia. The province, which for administrative purposes includes 
Persian Baluchistan and Makran, is bounded north by the Qainat dis- 
trict of Khurasan- and Yazd, west by Fars, east by British Baluchis- 
tan, while south it extends to the Arabian Sea. Situated to the 
south-west of the great Central Iranian desert, Dasht-i-Lut, the 

province is terminated in the east by steppes, while from the direc- 
t ion of Yazd and Fars, It is bordered by desert and uncultivated land, 
(l) iSnclyc&opaedia Britannica, 14th edition, Vol«13 f P a g® 3^0* 



The chief feature which distinguishes Kerman from Fars and the country 

JHl Ul€St 

north-west A is that the cultivated part of Fars Is an uninterrupted 
territory, while Kerman consists rather of a number of fertile areas, 
widely separated by desert tracts, through which the villages and 
settlements are scattered." 
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Ju was born on th* night 01 sundry, the 20th of Zulhljja, 

673 i,.H. or iLdO-di A.D. This is an admitted lact borna out by the word* 
of the poet himself on the authority of the Gul-u-Naurua (l) . He tries 
to be so accurate about the day, tlma, month, and year of his ov.n birth 
tnat he go es into details and removes every doubt oy specifying many 
eras and periods of time in oraer to corroborate tne exact date. He give 
ibiO or - the Syrian, 659 of the s'azdiglrd, ana Dai 17, «iu of tne Jareii 
eras. jx that time, tne Su n was in the sign of Capricorn and Saturn in 
that of Aries. 

Parents. 

As io hia parentage, we, fixe other authors, are ludebted to Daulat 
Shah o 1 Samarkand, who writes in his "Memoirs of the Poets" tnat ahwaju 
"belonged to a noble family oi Klrman." (2) it is a pity tnat itnwaju 
hUa#ir Is altogether silent about his parents and ancestors in his works. 
JFamq . 


,>4 regards the name of uhwa ju, Oaulat L.nSn In his Tajulrat-ul-ihu'triL 
(s; una LUtf 'Ail Beg. Uur, In Ills /'tush haduh (4) cull him "nhwuju of 
f-lrraua" oniy. Hl 2 a Kuli i.nin in his Majina'-ui-Fusan* (b) una »ur UUah 
whushterl in his Majaiia-ui-iiu'uilnln (u> sy thut he bore tne name of "Abu. 
'Ate Mafimud bln 'Ail bin /Jaiimila" und"Abui 'Ata Wiiis/Mud bln 'All, entit- 
led Khwaju 01 Airman " respectively . Amin Alimac ifisl, tne -rlter of tne 

Unit fltilrn (7) entities him "Kuasi-ud-Dln Khwaju" and gives him the patroj® 
mio of "Abul 'Ata una tno name oi sulimud bln Mil". 'Abdul ;faoI, tne 


author of the daUnanah (6) culls hi. "Afsui-ud-Din shr.aju of arman." 
Munammaa Uaslr Fursot of Ohlras, tne author of the Asar-i-'AJam, quoted 
In tiie preface of the Huma-u-Hu/nSyuu (a) oi lUuviju, writes his name 
"nbul 'Ata Mahmud bin 'All bin Mahmila, entitled ivfiwSju". The modern 


writer Or idasrffr calls nlm "Kamai-ua-oln Mafimud bln 'All bin Mahmud" (10) 
on the aut hority of tne above autnors i n the preface of 
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Rauja-tul -Anvar. Another modem writer , sifi tfaflsi of Teheran, 

published the f Life and Selected Couplets of Khwaju’ in Persian in 
the month of Tlr, 1307. He says, ’The compiler of Tazkirah-i- 
Khushgu knows Khwaju ’s name and title to be Abul Ata Khvajah Kamal- 
ud-Din Hafarai bin All and HaJ Khallf h writes him, firstly, to be 
Abul-Ata Muhammad bin ill of Kirman and then Kamal-ud-Din Abul Ata 
Mahmud bin All Al-Murshldl of Kirman and again Kamal-ud-Din Abul Ata 
Muhammad bin All of Kirman in the book entitled the Keshf-ul-^unun K 
Asami -ul-kutub-val-Funun ’ . (l) 

To be more accurate Said NafisI quotes two couplets of KhwSjufe 
as well which go to show what the name of Khwaju was. The couplets 
are taken from the end of the Gul-u-Nawruz: 


Hy father then did name me Ma&rnd dear, 

I do not know inyself who I am here. 

If like Mafarild, I raise ay head on high, 

A bondsman to AySz’s lock am I. (2) 

Again referring to the poet’s own words we can f Indin the 

folioring couplet: 

Perfect in faith, the sky of grace, Khwaju, 

The world of learning and the sea of wit. (3) 

corroboration of the facts that he was born at KirmSn on the night 
_ < . 

of the 20th Jul-hlJJah, 679 A*H. or 1239*A.D. and that his name 
was Kamal ud-Din Ifa farad. 

Criticism . The word ’Fazl’ in the above couplet (3)' deserves 

our attention. With reference to this word, there is another 

couplet which runs as follows: 

Great in the world; perfect in grace and faith; 

Thou art the ruler o’er the clime of art.' (4) 

On this authority the name Afzal-ud-Dln Khwaju given by the author 

of the Mai-Khanah can be entertained to be correct also. We see 

that ’ Af^al ’ appears once only like ’Fa$l», while Kamfil-ud-Din 


frig own 


com es twic e in the above couplets (3) and (4). . r -r— y 
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to his side. His expeditions against the 3gyptifins kopt the country 
in an unsettled condition. He died in 1304 A.D., at the age of thirty, 
two, due to grief which he sustained at the disclosure of a conspiracy 
to depose him in favour of llafrank, the son of GaykhStu. 

, atteilU. fajaitu, the son of Arghun, succeeded his brother Ghazfin 


(1305-16) " ' 

in 1305 A.D. He embraced Islam and entitled himself Uljaitja JfuHammad 

rChudfi-Banda. He executed Alafrank and led campaigns against Gilan and 

Herat where he won victories. His expedition against Syria turned out 

to be fruitless. The country was in a disturbed state all over when 

he died in 1316 A # D. 

^ Abu Said, the son of UlJultU, succeeded him in 1317 A.D. 

Though he was successful in making a definite peace with Malik-al-Nff* Ir, 
the ruler of Egypt, yet great disorder spread all over the country due 
to the alienation of the great nobles and powerful ministers from him 
on account of the passion which he showed for Baghdad Khatun, the 
daughter of Amir Chupan and the *ife of Shaikh Hasan. His marriage 
with this lady cost him a revolution in the country headed by her 
father. Abu Said was not able as yet to suppress this rebellion when 
all of a sudden he died of fever In 1332. 

•Practically from the reign of Abu S&id Persia was divided under 
five minor dynasties^ithe Jeleirids,*the Staffer ids,*t he Sarbodarids 
( iTerbedarlans) ,*)t he Beni Kurt and*he Jubanla ns». (l) 

From the perusal of the above lines, we gather that from the 
birth of our poet in 1?8#IA.D. till 1332 A.D., the year of the com- 
position of the Huma-u-Humayun, end still onward, the land of Persia 
was a hot bed of unrest, rebellion, wa rg, and conspiracies. This 
was the reason why our poet hinted at the above chaotic period in a 
letter to his son already referred to in the First Chapter, when he 
wrote •Sarraran-i-Kamgcr* -the successful chiefs - without mentioning 
at that time the name of a particular ruler at Kirman, his birthplace. 


1). ^ncvclopdfdtn ^ritnnnlca,1 4 t.h Hdi tion, Vol. 17, page 588, 
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evidence before us, in respect of these couplets, most probttaly 
his name was K&mal-ud-nln Itahadd as MaHmud has been written by our 


poet also in the Gul-O-Nauruz. 

We know it on authority already that KhwSJu was born in iZdCfBA.D. 
It is not inappropriate here to give a brief outline of the History 
of Persia of that time, in order to have a clear idea of the land at 
the birth of our poet. 

Hlkudar . At this time the Persian Empire was under the descen- 
dants of HulSgu. By happy coincidence of events, Hlkudar (Nicolas) 
succeeded his brother Abaghff, a son of ffillSgu, in 1281 A.D., the 
year of KhwfiJG's birth. His capital was at Mar«gha in Xjar-b&yi Jan, 
as Hulagu, his father, had chosen it for his capital. Nikudar em- 
braced Islam and called himself Aftsad Khan. The Mongols won over 
the Christians to their side to strike a blow at him. Before long 
he was overpowered and murdered in 1284 A.D. 

gttfr Arghun, a son of AMghA, took the reins of government 
into^his handset the general consent of the Mongols In 1284 A.D. 

His administration was not prosperous lue to the execution of his two 
ministers. His choice of a Jewish minister brought no better result. 
The Mongol nobles murdered this minister as well, on the one hand, and 
Baidu Khan, a grandson of Hnlagu rebell od on the other. Arghun died 
in 1291 A.D. His reign was a period of great disturbance, indeed. 

Kalkhgtu . Kaikhatu or GaykhKtu, a brother of Arghun, succeeded 
him * in * 129 1* He was a careless and extravagant ruler. to 

his dissoluteness, the treasury became empty. His minister, Sadr-1- 
Jahln , introduced the *cha*( paper money) in 1294 A.D. to overcome the 
financial stringency. This step led to GaykhStu's further unpopular- 
ity. In a fit of intoxication, he had his cousin Baidu Khan insult- 
ed and beaten in public. To wreak vengeance, Baidu Khan revolted 
in conjunction with the disaffected Mongols, took KaikhStu a prisoner 

and put him to death in 1295 A.D. 

Baidu Khan. No. Baidu Khan sat on the throne in 1295 A.D. but 


after sif months, Ghfisan, a son of Arghun, put him to death in the 


same year 


G ha ran . Ghazan graced the throne in 1295 A.^. began to 

rS?5th°?fir« hand. His conversion to Islam won over the Muslims 


to his side. His expeditions against the Qjyptians kept the country 

in an unsettled condition. He died in 1304 A.D., at the age of thirty- 

two, due to grief which he sustained at the disclosure of a conspiracy 

to depose him in favour of Alafrank, the son of GaykhfitU. 

gjaitu. ffljaitu, the son of Arghfin, succeeded his brother Ghazan 
(1305^16) 

in 1305 A.D. He embraced Islam and antitied himself Uljaityi Muhammad 

Khuaa-Eanda. He executed Alafrank and led campaigns against Gilan and 

Herat where he won victories. His expedition against Syria turned out 
to be fruitless. The country was in a disturbed state all over when 


he died In 1516 A.D. 



Though he was 


Abu Said, the son of Sljaitu, succeeded him in 1317 A.D. 
successful in making a definite peace with Mallk-al-N?S tr. 


the ruler of Egypt, yet greet disorder spread ail over the country due 
to the alienation of the great nobles and powerful ministers from him 
on account of the passion which he showed for Baghdad Khfitiin, the 
daughter of Amir Chupan and the vrife of Shaikh Hasan. His marriage 
with this lady cost him a revolution in the country headed by her 
father. Abu Said was not able as yet to suppress this rebellion when 
ail of a sudden he died of fever in 1332. 

'Practically from the reign of Abu Said Persia was divided under 
five minor dynasties,#! he Jelairids,#the U#z8ffarlda,*the Sarbadarids 
( fforbedariansj^the Beni Kurt unlMfche Jubanians*. (l) 

From the perusal of the above lines, we gather that from the 
birth of our poet in l29j*IA.D. till 1332 A.D., the year of the com- 
position of the Huma -u - Humay un , and still onward, the land of Persia 
was a hot bed of unrest, rebellion, warj, and conspiracies. This 
was the reason why our poet hinted at the above chaotic period in e 
letter to his son already referral to in the First Chapter, when he 
wrote 'Sam-ran-i-Kamgar' -the successful chiefs - without mentioning 
at that time the name of a particular ruler at Kirman, his birthplace. 


(1). Encyclopaedia Britannic*, 14 th Kdition, Vol#l?,page 56b. 


slXTCATlON. 

Introduction. k^i the biographers of Khwaju are sin^uxariy silent 
about his eariy years, youth ana educational activities, except the 
author of the "Mai-Kiianan", and Dr Aasrflr, an eaitor of the Nesim-i-Sab£, 
Teheran. The former writes, "But when Afzax-ua-Din reacned the age of 
maturity and discretion, nis fatner died.KAo*Ju attempted poetry in his 
youth, and in the beginning of the spring of his life”. (1) The latter 
writes in nis introduction to the Rauza -tui-AnVar of Khwaju, "He com- 
pleted nis studies at Kirman ana fee*an to compose verses there." (2) 
Cri ticism . According to the "Ual-Khandr, we understand that the father 
of Afzal-UG-Din (Khwaju) died 'at the time of his maturity and dis- 
cretion'. The trutn of this statement fails short of tne mark, as we 
may see from the words of Khwaju himself, who says as follows 
(S) 

Is't notl I safe am not from the Sternal grace. 

Like Mary's Christ, my mother reared an orphan - me. 

Had he not been left an orphan in his eariy years, how could he have com- 
pared himseif with Jesus Christ (Peace be upon him)? For the word 
"be-pida r" (fatherless) is synonymous of an "orphan" in Khw&Ju's own 
words in the ftau^a — tui-/aivar . Tnese words are put into the mouth of a 
widow in respect of ner four sons: 


Four orphans fatherless I have with me. 

They day ana night are in adversity. 

Further, the word 'paiVird' (reared, br ought-up) indicates Khwaju »s 
orphanhood in his early years, while his mother had to support him; other- 
wise, he would have looked after himseif at the "age of maturity and 
discretion" according to the words of the ’Mai-Khaaah', as at this stage 
of life, a youth can never be called an orphan in the rea-i sense ol the 
word. On these grounds, we find the remark of the 'j'ai-Khanah* wanting 


in accuracy on the evidenc 






of the statement of Khwaju himself. 

With reference to the quotation of Dr Masrtir, we know that 
Khwaju ’ completed 1 his studies at Sirman*. The word ’com- 
pleted* signifies his discontinuation of studies lat 9 r on. In 
contrast to this word of the learned scholar, Khwaju enjoins 
upon himself the necessity of travel for knowledge in the 
following couplet: 

To China off for knowledge they have gone: 

Tread In that path, which hath upon them shone, (i) 

In pursuit of knowledge, indeed, he travelled far and wide, as 

he himself says: 


IV work hath suffered not thro’ travels, for 
The travels lessen not the fair lloon’s rank. 


(2) 


Moreover, the word taftsliat' (studies) of Dr Uasrur is too brief 
and indefinite to be entertained as satisfactoiy . It does not 

throw light upon the various branches of his studies, espec- 
ially In the case of a great poet like JChwSJu. Hence, it is 
not Inadequate to say that the scholars of the East have not 
evinced any interest in the scientific study of Khwffju's life 
and character according to the standard of the West, for, in 
the words of Aristotle, 'different natures are Inclined to 
different things'. (4). 

aAflL Y r £ Afl £. Let us plough new lands among the vast fields 
of his works for full information about his early years, youth, 
and educational activities. It is an admitted fact that Khwaju, 
a descendant of a nobel family at KlrmSn, was left an orphan 
In his early years like Sldl of ShTrat, who says: 
l*™*'*} children's pains In every way 


«... T - J'oa.uo OTOIY Plfa. , 

My father In my childhood passed away. fe) 

In his eariy years, KhwSju was under the protection of his 

mother. Widows and orphans, generally, are not rich. In 

most cases, they can hardly win the bare necessities of life. 

>!is mother fought against thes 9 untoward accidents of life 

courageously and brought her son up as far as her means could 

allow her to do. Khwaju paints those days of poverty and pain 
how beautifully! 


p ? ti ? nce K hi&j*l»s pain can have no cure. 
1 , * fiS - iiZi3 — jl^hhim he brough t it from eternity. (s) 
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To an impartial eye, the word 'dard' (pain) does not refer 
to anything else but poverty so beautifully versified also by 
Sadi in the above couplet ( 5 ), aa widows and orphans are generally 
poverty-ridden. If this assumption Is rejected, we reproduce 
another couplet where Khwaju depicts directly his own poverty: 

(l) In childhood I was friend to poverty. 

In old age like to children have I grown. 

Under these straitened circumstances, KhwSju might have been 
the pupil of a school master, upon whom the duties of the ImRm 
or a mosque would have been incumbent as well. He acquired 
what he could at the feet of such a teacher during his early days. 


YOUTH. He was no better off in his youth, 
ed by poverty, as he says: 


He was depress- 


( 2 ) I glad had not been since the day 3 of youth, 

I don't know why Time's mother did bear* me? 

Ho reiterates the same idea of poverty: 

(3) Happy the blessed are because of wealth, 

Though coin there be not, glad I wish to be. 

Notwithstanding , he was not damped in spirits. The days of ad- 
versity rather sharpened his wits. He attached himself to his 
studies quite unconscious of his surroundings. He worked in- 
cessantly without being a spendthrift in the use of time. He 
tried tooth and nail to acquire kno?/ledge, as he himself says: 

(4) If you desire to rise on high. 

Strive every nerve with labour great. 

Tn f ‘ ntlclpat lon of the homely axiom that 'sweet are the uses of 
adversity ' , he drank deep at the fountain head or knowledge at 
Kirman. As his thirst was not quenched he felt a divine dis- 
content for more and travelled far and wide. Ho says: 

(O 'Tis of no use to sit at home, 0 Khwaju, travel on* 
Because the heart's wick is put out of one who 

stays at home. 

Likejr’haikh S^di, he p icked jap knowledge everywhere a nd added 

1B '■> - 0>>i c b 
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to the stores already acquired at KirmSn. Thus in his old age he 

had an abundant fund to expound for the good of posterity. 

STUDISS. According to the system of education prevalent in those 

days, Kfawaju studied the Holy KoAzu This can be ascertained in two 

ways. Firstly, the words of the Holy Book are used and references 

to it are made frequently in his couplets which are quoted below: 

The brave knights of the field of /Kmad’s Faith, 

On f Inn§ fa-tah-na’ have pitch’d their tents, (l) 

The reference 'In-ns fa-taK-aS* is to the 48th Chapter, verse 1 of the 

Kul*fin where is written ’Verily, we have granted thee a manifest 

victory’ ( 2 ). 



Again he says in another place: 

If to the paintings fine devoted are the blind. 
iVe oaiiened are for the Painter’s Vun-vu-£alam. (3) 

The reference Nun^ifc.talam is to the 68th Chapter, verse 1 of the 

Holy Ku*an: tf. By the Pen and what they write. (4) 

Further, he writes in another place: 

With the pure ousk the scribes of tne skies high, 
Have writtan down ’fi -1-1*11' on the records. (6) 

hlJ f ^£ 1-lail ’ i3 to the 9fcnd Chapter, verse 1 of the Holy 

<u?an which says: By the night, when It covereth all things. (6) 

Secondly, tha sense of the fcu/Snlc tenets pervades his many 

couplets. Re says In one place: 


He Is the First, He Is the Last of all: 

He Is not seen and ever seen, withal. (7) 

In this couplet, the sense of the 57th Chapter, verse 3 of tho Holy 

Mjran is .r.oant. This Holy KurSnic tenet cnn be versified thus: 


He- is the First; He is the Last 
He’s seen mi ever found; 


A? H& hidden from 
He knoweth all ar 


around. 



The comparison of no. (7) with no. (8) clearly shows that Khwatf had 
studied the Kuran like a scholar. 


still again, we reproduce another couplet of the poet as evidence 
9_f our statement: 

i; jdw* 
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V.ho falleth in Tty sight, no one can honour him 

And whom Thou lost exalt, no one can bring him down. (I) 

In this couplet, the sense refers to the 3rd Chapter, verse 28 of the 

Holy Kuran. It may be versified thus: 

And Thou dost raise, whom Thou dost like, 

Yff.-Lo.rd the ijvQr Grand; 

Whom Thou dost like, low dost Thou strike. 

All good is in Tty hand. 

Thou verily art powerful o'er all the things that be. (X) 

Again, in another place Khwaju says: 

The world doth not remain with anyone alway, 

«y Lord*, Thou livest still, it doth suffice to say. (g) 

In this couplet, the 26th and 27th verses of the 55th Chapter of 

the Holy Kufan are meant. These tenets of the Holy Book may be 

versiried thus: 

The things are doomed to perish all; 

Ililj. tnd^ed_th$XL-f&.ta; 

But Allah still remains withal 

The Bountiful and Oreat. ( 4 ) 

In spite of all this knowledge of the Holy Kuren, Khwe Ju did 

not commit the Kuran to memory as Hafiz, the greatest lyric poet of 

Persia, had done. Khwaju says: 

What should I say of faith, in heresy I fell; 

tfty learn the Book by heart, the manuscript I tore, (f) 

Hafifc says about himself and his poetry as follows: 

0 l£ifi$, r read not a better verse than yours. 

By the Holy KurSn which you have in youijinind. (6) 

Lc&dltl9P« notwithstanding, KhwSJu’s study of the tradition 

stood parallel to that of the Holy Kuran. This branch of knowledge 

under the influence of and according to the needs of the then Muslim 

rule, made him perfect in theology like tfafiz who ’early devoted 

himself to the study of poetry and theology*, (f) We come to know 

of this accomplishment in the light of his own couplets. In one 

place he says: 


To China off for knowledge have they gone; 

Tread in that path which hath upon them shone. 8 

This couplet refers to the tradition of the^Prophet (the choicest 

blessings of Allah be upon horn): Seek for knowledge even if it is 

in China because it is obligatory for every Muslin to search for 

knowledge!’ (q) 

Further he says: 



The Habasha’s King a slave before him sits. 
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This couplet, again, alludes to the tradition through 'LeulSk* "hadst 
thou not bean born I would not have created the skies", (l) 


Arabic Literature . Besides, he studied Arabic Literature very 

carefully. Due to his accomplishments in this subject, he managed 


veil to introduce in his poetry the poets ani great men of /Table 


on the spur of the moment quite suitable to the occasion. 


Like liSuttammad you famous are by way of favours so, 
The mind of Khwaju in your praise has been Hass an of 


verse. (2] 


Hassan: "Hass£n Ibn-Thablt ,_tbe prophet's panegyrist,. was born at 

Velina, visited Hire and Damascus in his younger days, and finally 


attached himself to Vahomet as his court poet, whose duty it was to 


reply to the bards accompanying the deputations sent by the different 


tribes to make their submission". (3) 


Still again, our poet alludes to the history of Arabia thus:- 


The Caesar of the heaven's fort ambuscades Rabasha, 

With the sword of Ye len in hand like to gul-ya-zan's son. (4) 


Saif Ibn Dhi Yazan: "Towards the year 572, either^Gfaayya) or his fathei 
had been one of a^eputation sent by the Qur&ishites to wait on the 
Ulng of Yemen, Saif Ibn Dht Yazen, and had offered him congratulations 
in verse on his victory over the Abysslnians." (5) 

These instances, illustrated in the words of the English orient- 
alists, concur to reveal his solid study of Arabic Literature. It 
made him a scholar of Arabic as accomplished and learned as he was of 
Persian. His high attainments in both these languages can be easily 
proved by reproducing an ode versified in the form of "mulammrf". 


& 




■jr stlc lam . Li k e I&fiz who "became learned in mystic philosophy. 


which he studied under Sheik* latinud Attar, Chief of an ox :er of 


dervishes", Khw&Ju developed this taste for Sufl-lsm,with which he had 
already been endowed by nature, at the feet of 5,la-ud-Deule of flamnSn. 


Daulat Sfafth says in his Uemoirs of the Poets: 


"During his travels he (Khweju) attended the leader of hermits, 
the elits of seekers, the pillar of religion and faith, ila-ud-Daula 
of Sa.mnfLr. . There he became the disciple of the Sheikh. He was a 
mystic for many years in the iuflabld (the abode of mystics). He 
collected the couplets of the Shaikh. He writes this quatrain in his 
holiness' praise:- 


That one who followed 111 fmranl of fame 
Like £hi$ar found the water of life as his air 


He freedom won from Satan'- fears of plunder all 
.And like Ala-ud-Daule Sannani became." (2) 


This remark of Daulat Shah of Samarkand has been followed exactly 
by all the biographers of KhwSJu on the authority of this quatrain. 

But to take a step further, *e know in the words of KhwJju himself 
that ho was the disciple of Shaikh Abu Isftafc bln Ibrahim of KaHrun. 


He says: 


high. 


If from his court-dust you may make your own heads' crown so 
In pride you rise above the kings of the main ani l&ni dry; 

•r we * his door with eyelashes you try, 

* ju fill then V<e s<lrt of t e soul t.ith pearls that precious 1 is 
ihoi do you kno« to be the guide of such a psth thi.*»s nigh- " 
The chosen leader of the Faith and Saints, Abu IsHSA?" (3) 

In another place, he speaks ns follows In allegiance to Amln-ud-Dln 
of KSzrun:- 


There is no flaw if I did bow the nock of faith To* him. 

I found his person right above the blemish of each sort. (4) 


As s disciple of these saints, he learnt mystic phllosopty to his 

-heart's content. This can be easily evolv ed out of a study of his 
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works. In 039 pises he says 

Darveshism’s the royal cup of wine, 

But ’tis a f lower of the vale Divine, (l) 

In the sbove couplet, Kfawaju attributes Darveshisn to the Divine soutq:. 
He calls it metaphorically a cup of wine, which Is nothing short of 
spirit and again he entitles it the flower which is the essence of 
beauty. How let us turn to the Kasbf-al-JfaHJtXb for the explanation 
of ’feqr’. The passage runs as follows 

"Dervishhood in all its meanings Is a metaphorical poverty, and 
amidst all its subordinate aspects there is a transcendent principle. 
The Divine nysteries come and go over the dervish, so that his affairs 
are acquired by himself, his actions attributed to himself, and his 
ideas attached to himself. But when his affairs are freed from the 
bonds of acquisition (kasb),his actions are no more attributed to him- 
self. Then he is the Way, not the wayfarer, i.e. the dervish is a 
place over which something is passing, not a wayfarer following his 
own will. Accordingly, he neither draws anything to himself nor puts 
anything away for himself: all that leaves any trace upon him belongs 

to the essence." (2) 

Again he says on another occasion 

The heart’s the candle of the royal tent; 

It’s that to which the ay a Divine is bent. (3) 

In this couplet, Khwaju says that the heart has Its direct communion 
with Allah and It is free from all other ties. This theory of our 
poet’s as regards the heart Is nothing short of that principle which 
the Kashf-al-'iahjub describes in the following words 

"...People in general give the name of ’heart 1 (dil) to that piece 
of flesh which belongs to Dad-men and ecstatlcs and children, who really 
are without heart (bedil). What, then, is this heart, of which I 
hear only the name? That is to say, if I call intellect the heart. It 

tOUpiA, 18 . Cl) 


is not the heart; and ii I call spirit the heart, it is not the heart; 
and If I call knowledge the heart, it is not the heart. Mi the evi- 
dences of tne Trutn subsist in the heart, yet oniy the name 01 it is to 
be found." (l) 

The Kashf-al-Lughat defines the heart in a mystic^as follows: 


Heart is tne house for Allah set apart: 

Anat J thou dost call the devil’s place thy heart? 
The frame that taneth stiix the dye of soul. 

It never dies but it is quic*. and whole. (2) 


Still again, he says In another piece :- 

Stand Khwaju, come tnro» tne chamber’s door of the ascetics; 

Look at the not-iiving who have renounced the realm of life. (3) 


In this couplet Khwaju announces the practice ol' self -mortification for 
the purification of the soul. It is the same principle as is to be 
found in the Kashf-al-MaKjub quoted below :- 

"Sternal life is gained by spiritual sacrifice and by renunciation 
of self-interest in fulfilling Oos’s commandment and k }/ obedience to His 
friends. But from the standpoint of gno-ia (Ua’rifatJ preference and 
free choice are separation (tafriqat), ana real preference consists in 


union with God, for the true bail- of self-interest is sail-abandonment. " 

From a cursory gxance at these paraxial instances, it is brought 
home to the readers’ minis tnat Khwaju versifies Sufi- ism in the above 
couplets. His versification of this type Is a clear indication of his 
experience in this subject. For how could he have done so had he not 
studied mysticism deeply? Hence, wo have evolved the sequence to our 
premises that Khwaju studied vastly nystioism as well. 

Geography . He had cultivated his taste in this branch of knowledge to 
such an extent as to use the names of places in his poetry . Tney are 
not the proverbial places like Cathay and Khutan famous for beauty in 
Persian poetry. On the contrary, they are quite unfamiliar places 
that he mentions, and he mentions them because of their deiinite 
associations in his mind/ An example is given beiow in proof of our 
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statement. Ha says In one piece tbus:- 

The monarchs of Saklab eni Rub walk by your torse; on foot, 

The kings of Chine and KSshgar bow T fore your elephant, (l) 

"Si ^l^b(Sclavonla). P broad kingdom of the seventh clime. Its 

most faaou* town Is 4aiInat-al-Fil (the I^ephant City), which is 

also called ;atar.Iyah. . . . uzhat-al-^ulub. P.2 £2. 

How valuable and full of reference Is the *ord 'pll* of this couplet 

in relation with "the Elephant City" for a solid proof of the above 

remark of ours. This pursuit in knowledge reflects upon the 

course of studies prevalent in those days according to the system 

in vogue which our poet enjoyed as well. 

Persian Literature . Still again, he had critically studied all the 

greatest poets of Persia. It is due to this constant application 

of hia mind to their works that he lived es th wr lived, pin Inly, and 

thought -a they tho'ight, highly. Among these stars of the first 

magnitude, undoubtedly, ho 111 not shine apart, but he she i hi Lii Kt 

among there in the firmament of Persian Literature. He versifies 

them in the tapestry of poetry, as if the names of these poets were 

on the tips of his fingers s- 

If all my links you full well know, I Anwar! may be; 

My element. If right you kno , I *ay be UnsurT; 

T claim Sana true to be, if verse Is e'er discussal; 
fchen to the Bosque I t srd XT vay , T speak of Tmaal. <EJ 


again 

I boast of being KhaKfoi In the roalm of verse, 

tXie to invar l of n$r sense, the mart of the sun is brisk. (3) 

Further, speaking of poetry from personal experience, ho alludes 

to a fragment of Antarl.(4) This reference of Khwaju among such 

others, shows how deeply ho has studied one of the greatest poets 


of Persia: 


Here is a piece of Anfari, 

Ris works you real and find it there; 
I am ashamed qf verse, indeei; 

V f:-.. 3 T - - -• i 
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Besides the mystic ?>orks of SanST, the panegyrical and other 
works of tasurl, Anv&rl, KhSJcinl and Inanl, ShwSJu studied romance as 
well. Waking a reference to the work of the vFj and Ramin of FaKhr- 
ud-Din As»ai of Gurgan, he writes the following couplets in the Gul-u- 
Nauruz as a critic: 

group of the saints that make vrisdom bright, 

•uys to me, "0 bird, whose heart burns right, 

•rtiat is the contrast 'fore the men of Judgment keen 
•Twist the Oul ha- teurez and ViS-HarnTn! 

That sugar which possesseth not good taste 
Before the monarch* doth its sweetness waste, (l) 

'oreover, he is so much attached to the woxv^S of Nir.Smt of Ganj“ 

as to confess the superiority of Nizami to himself in his own words in 

the Kamal Nan b: 

Although a famous post you o ay be _ 

You follow still the verse of Nizami; 

Give up the Makhzan-i-Asr5r, I say. 

Pass o f er the line of the compasses, aye. 

The bursar of the store Is your own wise mind; 

Your view the secrets of wisdom doth find. (2) 

It is due to this sincere appreciation of the works of Nizami", a res- 
ult of our poet's thorough mastership of the greatest Romantic poet of 
Persia, that Khwaju wrote the Quintet after the model of NizSmi. 
History . Khwaju acquired full information of the ancient history ;,nd 
folk-lore of Persia, expecially as pen-pictured in the battle-fields o 
the Shah-namo!>. He auys in one place :- 

The arrow that was shot by her alluring eyes, 
tfy mind to Artsh's arro?. did it co-pare. (3) 

The reference to Ar*sh is to a dead shot mentioned in the ShSh NSteaK; 

% hath fire Inoat his feet, »tis true, 

Sam‘5 mace, Artsb's arrow too. (4) 


Again, in another place, he says:- 


nlthough by blood of Siyavash. my skirt besmeared has been, L 
Don t set your face to Turklstnn lest you should fell in Berftn 
T~r—. „ (5) well 
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on the words Firdausi and Firiaus (Paradise) that enhances the beauty 
of the l&ngusge:- 

If wisdom calls me Firdausi, there’s no defect, because. 

From my abode a postal is for heaven’s paradise. (l) 

Besides his knowledge of the folk-lore eni history of Persia mentioned 
in the ShSh-naraa*) he seems to have studied the literary History of Per- 
sia as well. This is proved to be so in the following lines 

By virtue of true faithfulness, invar! of Khava* 

Had made the by -word of his speech the praise of ’bul &san. (2) 

'Aith reference to ’bul Hasan Prof-Browr» writes, "The princes, ruler and 

men of note most frequently mentioned by ;n*rri include Sultan San Jar, 

Abdl-Fath T^hir b. Fakhru ’l-tfulk, the grandson of the HidJjifiru’l- Mulk, 

Sultan Tughrilttg ^n, 'Inal u’d-Din Firuzshah, the Governor of Balkh, 

jaffa i , Sayyld 'Ta'llb, and ... 

Ham/du ' i-Din. " The name that has been underlined by us la the patron 
of Anna r l referred to above by Khwajil In his couplet. In support of 

this statement, we reproduce e couplet of invar! in the praise of Abu'l 
Hasan. rt runs as follows;. 

* **J <lu ' d - :> i“ 'bul rfasan Imran! In his charity 
Has shown his palm among the clouds like our Moses' white hand 

( 4 ) 

The coincidence of the couplet by Khwaju.no.f above, and by inter!, no. 8 , 
with reference to 'bul ffesan bear evidently ample uVldence to our state- 
ment that KhwSJu studied the literary history of Persia also. 

Muslfi. It is Interesting to note that he was devoted to the goddess 
of poetry at whose altar, he worshipped day en^lght. A regular rise , 
and fall of r*mes among the works of the greatest poets of Persia pro- 
duced a harmony In his mind. The latent powers working at his heart 
cultivated a taste for music i£Chwaj5. la „ admirer of Greek Philo- 
soply in his own words he has wrlttan;- 
i'jc n/j> fA. *4Tf> .-i'j i.l'i j , 7 . . ~P 
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If frorrtthe table of LukeRh, you want a morsel, 0 XhwSJu, 

Then lose in game the land of Greece for the philosophy or 

Greece (l) 

Thence, in the words of Plato, he did "cultivate and make music". (2) 

It is not meant hereby that he was a singer like Rudegl (b.?d.954 

A.D. 

who flourished in the reign f the Sa~snid king Masr bin Ahmad; but 

we mean that he had an ear for music and had studied the rules of 

music as he himself mentions many tunes in his couplets. A few of 

them are quoted for the sake of interest: - 

Some time he heard the singer 1 3 ’Kual' and then. 

He drank the glowing liquor soon, again. (3) 

The word *Kual* (4) "in the technique of the singers is a tune which 

contains the element of Arabic in it as well." 

On another occasion, he says:- 

The warblers of the valley sing the<ushsh&k* tune so sweet. 

In cadence with the philonel along the New .ear's song. (€) 

"The tjshshilc tune and tr£k tune refer to a strain In music". ( 6 ) 

Again he Bays at another tiae:- 


Pray, hear the r ushshak'» melody from the 'sipShan' tune, 

Because that play-doll of Irfik resliath at IrR*. (f) 

r word 'slp&hSn 1 denotes "the name of a strain In music." (U) 

On the perusal of th»a* instances, it is not unsafe to assert that he 

was studious enough to drink deep at the sweet spring of music; hone, 

the mind of our poet was set to work by his teachers in books. He 

began to soar high upon the Htfcgs of their ideals. Re felt an urge 

to reach the climax of perfection. 

To attain the aim in his view, he advanced his studies in 
iithics as well; as he says: 


I with ay heart— ache happy am. 
Because its cure lies in that pain. 


(n) 


g- 1 * paaJlesa to rs-.hrk here thst Khv.SJu portray* his noire 8 i, th is 
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couplet in avoiding any medical treatment Tor love and in finding 
remedy in its pain only. Hs determines to enjoy a fight between 
disease and will poaer. Endurance of pain helps hill power to sup- 
press the disease and his endurance is little short of courage. Th 
in the words of Aristotle ”rcen are called courageous for enduring 
painful things". (l) 

On another occasion, he says:- 

Alt hough the orchard is the place of happiness and mirth, 

Do not be glad, because, due to the ups and do».ns of time 
f 60 *? hyacinth is a sign of the red-faced sweetheart's braid, 
aach tulip is a symbol of the blood of a young prince. (S; 

In thes# couplets, at the sight of the pleasant things, Khwgju sug- 
gests to the spectator the source of their sorrow, lest he be betray- 
ed from the path of right distinction, as Aristotle says: -But in 

all cases we must be especially on our guard against pleasant things, 
and against pleasure; for we can scarce Judge her impartially? (3) 
Still again, at another time, Khwfiju ssys:- 

0 mind, don't gloomy be because my soul from darksome olaco 
Hal reached again like to Khljar the fountain sweet of ? life. 

Hero we see, our poet makes a nice distinction between pleasure an? 

pain; as-Plato says,man needs to be so tr»inoi from his youth up as 

to fin: pleasure and pain ln^right objects." (=) 

Further still, he says in another place:- 

cypress have bococe free of this life pnnn 
Llko norcttmiif 0 f gold -jy skirt Is not full raind not/ (6) 

In this couplet, he la iuite indifferent to poverty; as Aristotle 
says, "Poverty, perhaps, we ought not to fear, nor disease, nor gen- 
erally those things that are not the result of vice, and do not de- 
pend upon ou rselwvs". (7) 

^ taptysics . In addition to Ethics, Khrt# studied Uete ? b|slc3. 

There are many evidences of this statement odours in' his own, work.. 

We reproduce a few of the- : •;! 
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With reference to this theory of Ignorance, he says again: - 

Don’t call me wise and learned as throughout the world 
I heard about no blessing but this ignorance, (l) 

In the first couplet KhwSju selects the path of ignorance to be the 

right course of his future development in lea.nin and in the second 

couplet, he claims to be blessed with ignorance. This conviction of 

his Ignorance prompts him to acquire that which he lacks still or to 

advance in what ha has had already. It is nothing short of what 

Aristotle says in his Metaphysics Vol.VXII, 082b, "And c men who is 

puziled and wonders thinks himself ignorant (whence even the lover 

of myth is in a sense a lover of Wisdom, for t»£nyth is composed of 

wonders) ; therefore since they philosophised in order to escape frorr 

ignorance, evidently they were pursuing science in order to know, end 

not for any utilitarian end.” 

Our poet speaks about love In three different places which 
wo reproduce ons after the other: 

If one is not devoted to the beauty of tty face 
■a is a painting on the wall. I do not call him men. ( 2 ) 

and 


rL y S u ' r ? t u e ? ast0r of your h0Brt entrust it to a friend. 
For he who hath not any frieni a base man I call hi*. ( 3 ) 


and 


FI" P e *~? on wf » loveth tho beauties sweet, 

Aho clalmeth not to love the face of the cy press-sized ones? (4 

In couplet no . 2 and couplet no. 3, our poet portrays lov* in general, 

but in the third couplet no.d, he challenges all of us to disprove 

his statement that love is not a principle in life. This is exactly 

what Aristotle says Ln the above mentioned work 984 b, "One might 

suspect that Hesiod r. hS the first to look for such a thing - or some 

one else who put love or desire among existing things as a principle, 

- a •° ar,ngnl la8 » too » 'ioasi fo r he, in construct'^ the eaneslr of th. 
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imlvarse, says:- 


Lovq first of all the Gods she planned 


*n I Hesiod ssys:- 


First of all things was chaos T:sde, end thou 

Broad-breasted earth, 

>nd love, 'mid all the gods prs-ocinent. 

Which Implies that among existing things there must be from the first 

'-‘aiise which mi rove things ani bring them together. Howjthink - 

ers ahouli be arranged with regard to priority or discovery let us 

toe allowei to deciie later; but since the contraries of the various 

for™ of good were also perceive! to be present in nature- not only 

oner and the beautiful, but also disorder and the ugly, and bad 

things In greater number than good, and ignore- things than beautiful 

-therefore another thinker introduced friendship and strife, each of 

the, cause of one or these two sets of qualities! (l) 

Furthermore, KhwBJfS says about Gods- 

▼he hiffh^n^ J lfe . Th 2 ?ever dost command, 

-he high end low in ?hy protection stand! (£) 

r sec Thee first whatever i am al-*r 

Thy craft loth We the ; 1% ^ r say. ( 3 ) 

In couplet no.8, he calls Cod the Compandor and the Protector of the 

universe and in couplet no.*, he entitle. Hi, the First, which Is, 

indeed, exactly the same as what Aristotle S *, s! 

"Oo! is taught to be «ong the c 8a9i of , u thlnjt9 * be 

principle? (4) 
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Stand up, 0 Knr.Sju, that the nest of the Phoenix of death 
Is the Caucasus of true life, if 70U, indeed, rould know, (i) 

In this couplet, Khr.s^ii means to ssy that leath is not the end of life. 

On the contra ry, death Is an entrance to the region where the Soul 

exists for ever* in the Ph&edo, Plato says to the sane effect. 

"I am confidant that there truly is such a thing as living again, and 

the living spring from the dead, an i that the souls of the dead are in 

existence, and that the good souls have a better portion than the evil. 

( , 

Again Khwfiju says in anothor place:- v 

you saa * he ' s ,/lth 8 thing, 

The lovers' wirth's to recollect the sweetheart's ogling! (S) 

Our poet expounds the theory of recollection as the source of his 

| airtn > end he recollects what he see and knew before. It Is nothing 

short of that Mch Plato says in the Phaado, "Knowledge la simply 

recol-lection", or. "That whs' a nan recollects he must have known at 
some previous ttneT" 

Further he says at another tima:- 

i*y let the head be off, for Khv.ffju's soul 
-hInKs of the Friend, the body's for the cross. (6) 

In the above couplet, our poet Implies that the aoul returns to Mleh 

and the body is reduced to dust. This Is exactly the same as what 

Plato says, "The aoul which is pure at departing and draws afterfk 

bodily taint departs to the Invisible world to the divine and 

i -lortal an! rational." (7) 

** orl8r to dev8l °P W* PO*9r of thinking and concentration 
of mind he did study the playing of these as well; so that even after 
the time of recreation, he might take up his studies in a more cheerful 
mood • This statement is verified in his own words, because a man 
cannot know how to write about chess, if he has not studied it well 

boforehani, an. practised this gems during his leisure hours. ft 
says In one place:- 
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Thst Kbffiju <n % w chess is lUlte clesr f.-oii t-ii s couplet fro* the fj,ct of 
his using 'p!l' ^an elephant * the naae of the bishop In ches*), 

st^f; r ( ssr t 'w^ 

/pain he says tn another place:- 


The heaven's kin? on the chess board of grace 

fcth oh * ck ! , * t ^ ’fora roar too brlgfct rooks , (i.». C beelu 

The word 'trifa' in the above couplet denotes 'e chessboard (6) en^ 


'•it'has already been explained, it is possible that in this feature 
of his accospllstoents, he has foUowel the footsteps of his master 
»ls««£ who also knew chess. 91s8al **,, s : - 


Tlse !ld teen hold the elephant boiled 
And M tt • the •pll-bsnd' of tine, again. 


The ,cr! 'fll-bani* signifies term used m chess to express that 
a b Lsrsop am two pawns mutually support each other', (s) 

— ~ n3T ' /S part "* P° P0Bl ° r * • study of Or** philosophy and 
the advanced erudition of the scholars of those days, Khwr.iO of Kir- 

" fa r0,H “'• r0n0 ^ 63 " e11 ln -nth the system of educatlo. 


in science :nd the srts prevalent In those days In the l,n of Persl, 


now cleverly does he put. Ilk. Kgfc* of Gan£ the convolutions 
In verse. it bespeaks of hie express and kno,le„;e:- 


SS^fftJS Tt ^nit^e!r°nt h r-U,' Ut ,;r P! 


The 'bur J-l-Ib{ ' (/quarlus) consists of the conjunction of ‘‘the sign 
-uncer, the sign Scorpio. an tv* h,. “•/> „ 


C *“"’ »»«*•. *“ **• *<*» OX., the Mam , 

or thl, conet.il.tloB, It m „. ,e. T he,,!.,,, , s ., L . KU „„ u „ 

Delhi sera In the elegy to the Prtao.fcllaa,,! or e,at£ni- 


»’ SBaUfSflPUE &J* * wee. 


Again AhwSju says in another pUse:- 
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The words Oemlni, horoscope, solstice, and the Drt.on's tall •ail 
Indicate his knowledge of £3trono.rr; while the ' aff-ul-Khi-zU* is 
'the name of a star, red in colour, situated in the north." (l) 
Scrutinising all the above instances, we can safely come to the cor... 
elusion that Khwaju had studied astronomy as well. 


ISilSia*- Lastly, through the critical perusal of his works, „e g, t 
* authentic report to the effect that Khwaju studied anatomy and 
acquired some knowledge of the affects of me-ilcinos in general. 



Ti‘>- Idea of 'besting * as expressed by Khwlju In the above 


couplet signifies the physical condition of the heart.* He explains 
the rise and fall of Mood thus in the war Is of the idjcyclopaedla 
Britannic#, 701.22, page 99S, liiition xiv: "The heart becomes filled 

1th venous blood during its relaxation or diastole , on forces the 
blood Into, arteries during its contraction or :vstole ." Moreover, 
to bear evidence to the truth of the statement of our poet, we re- 
produce a quotation from the WufMriH-ul-Mb, an authentic work on 
Bnatongr In Persian 

n T(o pieces of flesh In tho Toraj of ligaments eppoer high in tho 
shape of two ears that are called the heart. They ere set in oroer 
Tor the inlet of air and the outlet of exhalation. whon tho heart 
-hut, these unite together, sO that, air which has been held, may 
enter into the heart -.hen the heart is open, both or them are stpar- 
sted, so they may get another quantity of air l' (J) 


In another place, KhwBju says:- 

PrL Sl let°ma' 1 Mvf 5r eh nJ 70ur 800 ° f bountifis a° great: , 
y » let me have th syrup as my dropsy passeth cure. $) 

/ man suffering from dropsy is not satisfied with water. His thirs 

increases moment after momant. Our poet compares his patron's 

bounties to water and calls himself sick of dropsy which is express 

t hi,is In the 'Iksir-l-;. '|am' t "The symptoms in genorr.l of e ll the 

A -.I’.il 4 . .* I. > I >• . “ 
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}ctnis of Jropay are in the aajorily of esses loss of appetite end 

greet desire for water.” (l) 

Again on another occasion, he says:- 

The world prepared the cordial of rubies so that wit 
Uay cure the brain of ttae of the disease of ttanie. (2) 

KhwiJQ administers the *Muf arriJUi^Y&kJt • - the cordial or rubles - ss 

a Sure for Tielancholia. It is the same as given in materia medica, 

entitled fcLribldJn *?aiirl In Persian, "lfaif ar r ilUi-TaJnlt Is that 


medicine which cures melancholia and strengthens the brain, the vital 
parts of the body and the stomach* It Is very useful. As its char- 
acteristics are beyond any limit, it has been dealt with in brief.” (3 
How keeping in view the vest sphere of his studies, our poet has 
I'.ld his foundation stone for the erection of a aagnlfi eot edifice o 
his poetical works as Is described in the words of Nizfiral / r flat of 
Samarkand, the Author of the Chahlr SWcilah: "A poet should be e man 

of sound widiom, good nature, excellent behaviour, keen Insight and 
varied accomplishments In the llfferent kinds of arts anl sciences" (4 
The remark "varied accoapllahtents In the different kinds of arts and 
sciences" makes our research quite clear In respect or KhuEJu. f, „ 
havo quoted what he wrote, nothing -ore, nothing loss. The references 
to the various branches of arts and sciences are a source or enjtyment 
to A reader, while he Is making a rich fea^t or the work# of a poet. 
T'-ese help to shake orf his lethargy caused ty monotonous reading. 

a. -- lety Is supplied In afcun lance which is ever appealing to the human 
mind. Is It not to the credit of a poet that he enlarged the sphere 
of his Studies before he professed to attempt poetry? In this 
respe ct, our poet evinced marvel c-pat lllty, inly, , 

- ■' j>o> • • • 
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The authors of the TajKirat-ul-chi 
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line of a-k *. ‘opt by *r -his ;• i . 7 oMtsel 
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to the author of the Vtel-KhSnah who says,"ffe at touted poetry In his 
youth an I the spring of his life." Similarly, re vre Indebt «d to 
the author of the Fvaft Hclio vho says, M ln the beginning, he i- vot*. .1 
hirasdf to poetry, so much so tha? he crew perf -* 0 t in that ert." (P'l 
m*JJ: !•; ' *'Z ■ ' ith lue deference to their monory , wo feel sorry to 

*rlte that these statements of the v Xni to Haft r* r 

onit the evidence or the poet himself to their truth. Though these 
writers chn he excused for Lgnorlng these evidences on the basis of 
t eir attempting voluminous «r ir ks ;:n ; thus iffuslag thc!.r energise., 
rh..-v v-ava not riven any reference hereto may Jud;e tho trut» or 
folsliv of their statements,. Hence v;o can be forgiven for hesitating 
entertain thess reworks as the horl facts about the life of KhvrBJu, * 
ns long ns they *rn not* supported by the poet hitrself. 

•Foi , let us take up the research of the modem authors of Persian 
Lltornture a* out Khwffju. Or i.lusrfi? writes in his introduction to 
the Beuf.s-tul-pnvSr of KhwSja, *»He completed his studies at KirrnSn 
and began to compose verses ther*. KbwajiJ ves thinking of poetry In 
hii- childhood. Ha ievotoi Ms energies to this subject. According- 
1/ he saya In tho Haupe-tul-^nva. th» t he was toll in his ire* thut 
ho vo li b* ftfconf the famous poets". (3) flild KaflsI, tho ruthor of 

T Couplets of KhwSjC of Kirmih" i, rites, "Xhtfiju says 

In the . c .8Ufa-tul-;,nver:- 


(k) In tins of youth t.nior s r -., rr nlncl 
Like to « Terror bright I *«.r 11 r 


^■.8 Jwtller oil of th» M sky when 
P? Md_th» fhlnjrjjj. Sqp.ln the i/aat. than 
• 1 ob«.rr* fro* this V 


;n ongel c&me io..n to tho earth from high 
An4 fpjo.l the :o>£ like th,. 

■ •’W t Cr..t One 

Tho power of sp.eah h infuaed tri me ” 

Ith tha Lr.,, } t 5-o.mr 0 f Lmorti.Ht-.-. 
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At lawn from sleep to rise l was not lets 
Due to the light of thf-t /polio great. 

T tol i -7 dream the Interpret©- all : 

Abo sail, ”0 sweet tongue! parrot hear •xty call. 

The lan! of verse will te yo'^r property 
And reason will e’er praise you happily . (l) 

rroT th»se couplets, it is trace! thst he had been thinking of poetry 

s!nce childhood. He had gone so deep into it as to receive a promise 

even in a dr mm that he would be among the great poets." 

On the perusal of these lines, e gather just at first sight 
thi.t SMd JJarlsT does not throw light upon the subject under discussion 
more than Dr .Vesrur. But rather the form©:- follows the latter, as 
ho confesses In H ls own words, "Thes * pages are not meant for any other 
purpose but to rinish and complete the translation of that life which 
:•?/ raster Dr lasrur h as .'.jit ton In the Introduction or the flaur.a-tul- 
Anvar." (2) 


At any rate, let us scrutinise the stet monte of Dr Maarttr and 

.il\ tfftftsl > ! th rogar! to the hard fact* of Khwaju's life end -lapel 

tha lark sphere of dreams. These remarks of theirs are aalnly basal 

upon the above linos of the Raupa-tul-AnvSr composed In 743 / . H. f as 

the poet himself tolls us: 

’aim’ end *^ 1 * then »jtm’ #us aided o 
The crescent shod shone like a shot, you know, (x) 

IT the dreams nay be supposed to be the fundamental basis or any 

research work, then we reproduce the lines or the Humfi-u-Humlyan, com. 

iKjaei In 75£ A.H. , as the poet tells us: 


When I completed this book for fame, 

With omens auspicious to a* 1 _ r . 

I ofl’er it to him who likes It well, 

Its ohronograr * _ •. that’s all, I tell. (4) 


The linns referred tb above in respect of a dream run :s follows: 


[5 J lur China’s king from N*m Ot to 3h?~ carj, 
^ank In the . ast the worli aTomtnp flame:., 
jjy mind’s :ck was put out by toy col 
illwp robb’i v senses while was wnxlo . . I; 

saw a gar ien like to heaven there. 

Its air was not p._ -i but April fair; 

- - robe - fora . i walking g • cafull r. 

Tn heav’n, you sgjr, an angel that may be; 

His hand dti hold a sh-.-et like sliver white 
■ 1 th writings in musk and rose-irate; bright: 
• o was advice and reason In ez.ch way 
Li/e to °hoenlx blest with a worthy trait. 
... v,~ ... work no- at this tl e, 
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Go leave your memory Tor every clime; 

You ought to conquer the town of verse all; 

To the King dedicate the work withal. 

You will be famous through this work, I know. 

And *fore the kings your honour will e'er grow." (1) 

These lines of the Humfi-u-HUmayun supersede the lines of the ftauxa- 

tul-Anvar in respect of the time of their composition in the words of 

the poet. They show that Xhwaju dreamt of such fancies eleven years 

earlier than the period which is the basis of the research of Dr tfasrur 

and Skid Ntflsi. 

These pious dreams would suit the chivalrous age of the Shah-namah. 

It is a nine days* wonaer that, in this scientific age of speed records, 

we support these dreams. what is the use of chasing the will-o-the- 

wisp of dreams; even in the romantic works of Khwaju, of which he 

speaks himself so discouraged!/ 

k/ precious life I spent in fiction all, 

I only could produce romance, withal. (2) 

And he, still again, disclaims directly his own romantic works thus:- 

May be this tale or not, it matters not 

To me; in flowing verse for charm I sought. (3) 

Under this flat disclaimer of our poet with regard to his romantic 

worKs, the magnificent edifice of the research of Dr Masrur and s&Id 

erected upon the fundamental basis of dreams Is levelled to the 
ground altogether. 


For t.r.o of maintaining the prestige of our learned biographers 
tha theory of dreams can be reconciled oa±£ for Kh.aju's ardent 
passion for Greek Philosoply, as he says j- 

That one who *noweth Oreek Philosophy hath got the rule o'er 
If you desire the rule of Oreece, acquire then Greek Philosophy, 
in a mood of ecstasy or by way of Imitation, he might have wltten 
of dreams what we read from Plato's Crlto, which runs as follow, - 

what was th « nature of the vision? 

Soc. There appeared to me the likeness of a woman, fair and 

sald^ * 0°Socr a t es° '****' ralffl6nt ' who 0&Ued to “ e and 

" Th8 thArd d «y h«nee to fertUe Phythia shalt thou go'.» 
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This coincidence of dr earns might have satisfied others as to his adop- 
tion of the art of poetry by the stimulus of such visions, but we 
hesitate to accept its truth in the face of the couplets of the Rauza- 
tul-Anvar itself which follow immediately the quotation of Said H&flsl 
from the R&uza-tul-Anvar mentioned above 


The arrow of your fatta the Twins will kiss. 

The Pleiades your high name will not miss; 

The messenger of heaven, let alone. 

Because, from that emerald-like blue zone. 

The bearer of the writ from high who came 
Had ended it in the great ^Prophet's name. 

The blessed angel, then, listen to it. 

Before the wise is nothing else but wit. (l) 

On the perusal of these couplets, we know that Khwaju supports reason 

and rejects dreams In the same way as Plato says, "For I am and always 

have been one of those natures who must be guided by reason, whatever 

the reason may be which upon reflection appears to me to be the best." 

Hence, this theory of dreams mentioned in the romantic work falls down 

Hite a castle of cards on the evidence of Khwaju as quoted above. 

We want to bring home to the mind of our readers that 'thinking* an 
'dreaming » written for Khwaju by Dr Masrur and Said Nalisi are not to 
the credit of our poet with regard to practical side of life. if , for 
the sane of argument, we submit to this theory of our contemporaries, 
then it follows quite clearly that Khwaju 'thought' and 'dreamt* of 
acquiring that which he did not possess already. in other words, it is 
tantamount to saying his impetus and impulse for poetry were from out- 
side ana not from inside. But, let us reproduce what he Says about bin 
seif in the Rauza -tul- Fmvir > 


B orn Poet . 

We who have sacrificed for verse our soul 
The life of verse thro' grief have won our goal; 

For verses sake we speechless have been bora. 

For verse's sake from both the worlds forlora. (5) 


the se lines he hi^elf , ay, _that he was a borfl poet. The poetic 
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powers were conferred upon him as a Divine gilt from inside rather 
than outside. His own couplets verify our statement:- 

r 


Wi/JkxS /. /’ - d" 


DhOH? ^ a "f* 

There is no trace of complexity, imitation and labour in the" above 
verses. On the other hand, there is simplicity, originality, and 
spontaneity pervading throughout. It is an invincible proof of his 
being a bom poet. An impulse came from within and not from without, 
as Plato says in the Apology, ®Thon I knew that not by wisdom do poets 
write poetry, but by a sort of genius and inspiration. " (l) 

Tooth. From the day* of his maturity, Khwaju avoided all professions, 
we gather this from his works as there is no reference to aiy professio 
there. He devotea himself to the art of poetry. This is proved to 
be so on his own evidence as follow*:- 

Thou art so graceful that tiy lips excelled gems of the mine 

Tty separation robb*d me of the pleasures of ny youth. (2) 

In another place he reiterates the same idea showing thereby that 
he was attempting only poetry even in his youth, ignoring all other 
works 

Thy separation has deprived me o f my hope in life. 

The pleasures of my youth are lost due to thy passion »s strife. 

( 3 ) 

He conceived a right opinion of his latent faculties in youth which 
had their outbursts in the form of poetry. He aspired to reach those 
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The lend of verse is Khwaju's property, 
I have become it, and it has grown me. 


( 1 ) 


His future progress all round in life was due to his constant 
devotion to the goddess of poetry and regular study of the great 
authors, as he himself says in the case of HisamI: 


Although a famous poet you e*er may be. 
You imitate the verse of lisaai. (2) 


How excellently does Southey explain this position of a poet in his 
poem 'The Scholar*. 

are past; 


Hy days among the 
Around me I behol<_, 

Where-e'er these casual eyes are cast. 
The mighty minds of old: 

My never-failing friends are they. 
With whom I converge day by day. 


With them I take delight in weal 
And see* relief in woe; 

And while I understand and feel 
How much to them I owe, 

My t a sri cheeks have often been bedew'd 
With tears of thoughtful gratitude. (5) 
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Pen Marne . 
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A jam say that our poet was ■well-known by the name of Khwaju", and 


The authors of the Majalls-iLL-Muminin and the Asar-i- 


((> 


tha author of the Mai JChanah asserts, -He was called Kiwaju by way of 
Iot# and affection, as It Is the custom among parents to Inow kind- 
ness to their children ana dub them with s name of endearment. such 
a class Is favoured with a name and shown lova thus.» 

Dr Masrur says about him entitled with "the pan-name of Khw5Ju»(7) 
8d Id Bafial confirms this remark ana says, •Vav-l-shaba ' In the end of 

the parts of speech la the sign of diminutive In this case, the 

word Khwfi Ju la the diminutive of JChvaJeh by way of affection. Perhaps 
as some have guessed, his admirers have dubbed him with the name 
of Khwaji la his eaxly /ears. He was popular with the same name 
among his friends and family . Hence at the time of his attempting 

poetry, he adopted this pen-name In order to pay regard to tha days 
of his childhood! (8) 

gr ltlciaa . Sa Id llaflsi follows tha Mai Khanah and explains Its 
statement only without shedding light upon the point himself. while 
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called Khwfiju by his parent* irrespective of his being a poet, because 
the name Khwj&l could not be given in anticipation in his childhood as 
a signification of his pen-name. It was rather a term of endearment 
as is professed to be so in the Mai-fchanah. Although he uses it in the 


last couplet like other poets for his noo-de-plume, yet it is surprising 

to note that our poet himself writes *Kunyat-i-KhwaJu», rather tnan 

"Takhallua-i-Khwaju"l He says in one place 

•Tis not at all surprising if a thief. 

His title steals from Khwfiju»s »Kuivat» so . (l) 

Again he writes at another timet- 


H f?°“ lr ? 0, 3 fl £ 4 **75*“'* 'ttnjrat*. cross It out there and then. 
It is akin to shame if the lovers win nu*e and fame. (2) 


On such an occasion of the difference of opinion between Khwaju and his 
biographers, we are bound to prefer KhwajS to them. when he writes 
•kuoyat' In the above couplets, we have to take him as an authority 
irrespective of his biographers' statements. So, on his own evidence 
we are authorised to affirm that the word Khwfiju was our poet's 'patron 
«ic«( as » kuoyat' 


is patronymic) in his early days, and, at his 
oholoe and under such circumstances, possibly best known to him, for he 

is silent about It, he used that very petraqralo later on for his noo- 
de-plume. 

fiuraaiip. In imitation of Daulat Shih of Samarkand, all the authors 
entitle him the 'Makhalband-l-shu ^*'(the gardener of poets), but 
none of them, .e are surprised to see, has taken pains to corroborate 
the title from hi. m words, whether or not there 1 . the trace of this 
surname In his works. To make up this deficiency In research work?^ 
quote below the couplets which have a reference to the 'Hakhalband'/ 
Indeed, Aijfi siy, m the Huai-u-Hu«ayun, page 888: 


Thro 1 wit I did illuminate the candle nf aw minrt 
Like t ?o *a*g srdener^jly everj'kind; 

nu it rss s „. a . 


( 4 ) 


tQaC n t a^lSKraih9»^MlJ ^ calling him 
J?l 3Ctti> F 1 >; w Ai ' . ■•‘•winenrt 
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i-Shu ura In respect of these couplets. Firstly, he declares his 

pen to be working like a gardener and not himself. For the suke of 

argument, let us assume that, as his biographers say, Khwaju may be 

called Hakhalbank-i-Shu ira, then, secondly, in this surname the word 

'Shu ara ' has no particular specification whether of the 'Mutakaddimin' 

(classical) or the 'Mutaakhkhirln « (later)poets. He may be called the 

Hakhal band- i-Shu ira if he is to be considered as one of the Jlutdakh- 

khirin (later) poets, but can anyone call him Hakhalband-i-Shu ara 

generally in comparison to the 'Mutakaddimln (Classical) poets as his 

biographers have called him, while Khwaju himself imitates Hisami, 

one of the classical poets in Persia, and says about him thus:- 

Al though a famous poet you may be. 

You imitate the vease of lisaml. (l) 

In order to remove the ambiguity of this epithet, it is better 

to entitle him the »Af?al-ul-Mut£aithkhirin', a title written in the 

' Khamsa-i-Khwa ju, Accession no. 913 , Punjab University Library, 

Lahore. This epithet will have an evident relation to the word 'Fazl' 

• 

which is used for out poet in the following couplet of his Divan ; - 


Perfect in faith, the sky of grace, Khwaju, 

The world of learning and the main of wit. (2) 

Breaking the shackles of conventionality and imitating others, 
now sweet would it be to find out the surname of the poet in his own 
words! All the critics will be dumbfounded by the eloquence of his 
own speech then. Indeed, to cut navr ground in contrast to all the 
other research scholars, we quote the couplets of Kfawajd with reference 
to his own surname j - 


Do not conceive that Khwaju will not recollect your lips: 

.ours is an idle thought: doth not the parrot t hink 0 f sweets? ( 3 ) 


Again our poet says on another occasion:- 


Pr ay hear the song of Khwaju for the parrot c* his speech 
Jg^QliQth axl ln_all 'you, .mow' the sugar- 


sweet. 
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Further, ihwaju say a at another time:- 

Whou Khwaju speaketh all about your ruby-liKe lips, than 

The world entitles him in worth the • sweet- tongued parrot f , aye 

lit!*: In the first two couplets, he alludes to his title hesitating, 

ly, but In the third couplet he openly calls himself the 'Tutl-l-ghak- 
karzuban (sweet-tongued parrot). low. Ignoring all the indirect re- 
ferences to the HaKhalband-l-shu uri and the 'Afsal-ul-Mutaakhkhlrin', 
our poet revels In his title of the 'Tutl-l-shaKkarsufcan' on his own 
evidence. Ve cannot help agreeing with him even at the coat of all 
the learned biographers. 


***» m.u. rfTJb 
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Daulat Shah says, "Khwaju belonged to a noble family of Kir man. n 
The author of the MaJalis-ul-MiAinin follows him word for word. The 
writer of the Haft Iklim says, "K&m£L-ud-Dln Khwaju was one of the 
grandees of the city. "(2) The compiler of the Mal-Khanah writes, 
"His (Khwaju's) father was one of the great men of K±rman."(3) We 
have only the authority of these authors, for the matter under dis- 
cussion, and Khwaju is silent himself, so it is in no way unsafe to 
assert that Khwiju as a member of "a good family"(4) married a lady 
of the same status in respect of her father's position in life. If 
we take into consideration the fact of his being left an orphan and 
involved in financial stringencies, it is probable that he did marry 
a lady of a family equal in position to his mother's status in life, 
or, last of all, suitable to his own choice, taste and rank in 
society. 


At any rate, as it is a fact that before the time of his maturity, 
Khwiju owed much to the training anc^ulture of his mother who brought 
up such a worthy son, similarly, it is an evident truth that after 
his marriage, Khwaju was indebted greatly to the sympathy and en- 
couragement of his wife who shared all his activities in the thick 
and thin of life. Their marriage was perfectly happy and they 
moved quite smooth ly on the slippery path of life, unlike Q ^Ldl who 
"was carried off a prisoner to Tripoli in Syria, where he was set to 
labour on the fortifications. His ransom was purchased at the ex- 


pense of a forced marriage with a benefactor's daughter, but the 
unhappiness of it drove him to seek relief in renewed travel. "(5) 
AitlK>ugh, Khwaju as well as his biographers are silent about 
his marriage throughout his works, yet there is the reflection of 
his love and devotion to his wife in the pen-picture of the charact- 


er of Humayun in his romantic work Huma-u-Humlyun. It is vividly 
indicated, when Rluda In a mood of love says about HumAyun, page 46;- 
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•What then will say the wise in every art? 

I s&w her pretty face ana lost my heart; 

Wty did I not my life then sacrifice? 

She lured my wounded heart, all in a trice; 

If I win her, I sacrifice ay head; 

If she is, I will not be in her stead; 
flow long should I about ayself now Cry? 

It* not fit for the lover to say *I«.» 

He spake out so and shed the tears of blood. 

What should I say, his tears fell in a flood?(l) 

To strengthen this statement of ours, we know that Firdausi showed 

himself to be a loving husband by depicting the character of Bezan 

in a manner full of devotion to Muniz ah in the Shah HSmaJi. it runs 

as follows, while Bezhan pours forth his heart before the nurse of 

Munizah;- 

I Bezhan, son of Gev of fame. 

To kill tne swine from Iran came; 

I killed them, threw them on the way. 

Their teeth I'd take 'fore my king, aye. 

When i heard of this place* of cheer, 

T® Qev Gudarz I ran" ne» ; 

Perhaps I may dream here, by grace. 

Of Afraaiyab's daughter 's face. 

I see the waist in all set right 
Like China's temple good in sight. 

Help me, I»il give you, as »tia felt. 

My earrings, golden crown and belt. 

Pray, to that fairy face me take 

And in her heart stir up love for my s&ae. (2) 

This view of ours about Firdausi is supported by the Kavah 

in these words, "He (Firdausi) was neither greedy nor devoted 

to the world. In depicting love, he did not show love to anyone 

else but his own wife. In his own view, be versified the story of 

Bezhan for love and devotion to his wife." (3) Similarly, we have 

proved above that Khwaju composed the story of Huma-u-Humayun to depict 

love and devotion to his own wife like Firdausi. 

A son was born to this happy couple. His name was Mujlr-ud- 

Din Abu si Id Ail as versified by Khwaju in the Kamal Hamah: - 

0 my dear son, the lodestar of my eye 

A chosen pearl In my casket you lie; 

jjy mind's bright wick, a rose of my heart's mead. 

The light of my eye-balls, Hujir, indeed, 
you are my won, an ornament to me, 

.1 My aearest son my heart's delight you be. 

Although, from the eternal bliss it came- 
four 'kunyat' Bu sa id.'XIi your name; 
f et you are oalled Mujlr by the great men, 

IiL tftlgnts hi* h they know you matchless then. (4) 



sit'd Haflsi, our contemporary, quotes these couplets of the 

Kamal Namah in his work under the heading of the "descendants of 

Khwaju", and writes thus at the end, "as he advises him at this place, 

it is deduced that his son was tender in age and fit for advice at 

the period of the composition of the Kamal Namah, that is 744." (1) 

Criticism , It might be so according to the view-point of our learned 

contemporary, yet we are diffident to accept this statement in contrast 

to the authority of Khwaju who addresses his son in the very piece of 

the Kamal Hamah immediately afterwards tfaus:- 

Give up your nature’s and your senses’ Jail, 

Know the days of youth, their value e’er hail. (2) 

It follows from the second hemistich that MuJir-ud-Din Abu Sa ’Id ill, 
instead of being ’khurd sal’ (of tender age) had reached the time of 
’Shabab’ (youth) at the period of the composition of this work; hence 
Khwaju directed him to be careful against the attraction of the allure- 
ments of the world at this critical time of life. Refraining from 
asserting our opinion in this matter, we are happy to write that Khwaju 
himself shares our view and supports our statement in his advice to 
Mujir-ud-Din Abu sL Id ’All in the same strain, at the same place and 


in the same work taus after the couplet no.2:- 

Be e’er His friend Who hath no friend at all. 

Bear grief for Him. Whose grief to none doth fall; 

In such a way as the exalted sky, 

’Congratulations I’ to this son may cry. (3) 

It is quite needless to remark that MujIr-ud-Din Abu si Id ’All had 
reached the age of youth (shabab) in 744 A.H., the date of the composi- 
tion of the Kamal Hamah, as Khwaju himself says:- 


This Agar’s work is in seven forty -four. 
Like to a sweet-looked beloved e»er more. 


( 4 ) 


Otherwise what was the use of writing a piece of advice in anticipation 
to a child (Khurd sal) in the words of Sa Id HaflsI. Assuming the age 


of ahijlr- ud-Din Abu si 1-. ’All to be at least 20 years at the time of 
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the composition of this work, we guess that he was born in 24* ‘minus 
£0, that is, 72£ A.S. , while Khwaju at that time was 722 minus 679 A w 

iSxaTrn 12*0*9 

that is 43 years of age. 

Besides the above quotation of the Kamal Naraah, Khwaju writes a 

letter to his son which he versifies thus:- 

(9 The Alvand's air for me a garden breeze. 

The water of the Rud Avar wine sweet. (1) 

The Alvand is a mountain which "lies to the south-west of Ramadan City, 
being a celebrated mountain, the circuit of which is 30 leagues. Its 
summit is never free from snow, ana it is visible from a distance of 
20 leagues or more away. On the summit of the mountain is a spring 
of water in the hard rock, and that rock is after the fashion of a 
building that has been thrown down upon it, and from among these rocks 
a little water trickles forth. "(JJ) Here he wrote this letter *n his 
alc/i bed lamenting therein of his disease and complaining of his weak- 
ness he says thuai- 

•Mongst the tender-hearted ones o'er q/ head, 

I see the Jioud that poureth rain so meet. (Jj) 

From the phr.se »Mxuk-Dllin- (tender-hearted ones) nothin, can be 

Inferred but women, u In the Huma-u-Huraayun, page 85, he uses Nazuk 

dll for Shames >s heart, a lady who fell In love with Buma, and the 

Prince depicts her love in these words:- 


If now your tender heart . 3 in love with ms„^, 
Your game is in ay own captivity. (5/ 


mona women, no one bears the shock of a man -a separation more than his 
wife, daughter, or sister. A s khwaju refers to the fair sex also In 
the above oouplet It oan be surmised that he might have had a daughter 
as wxl, to whom his thought went In sickness in a distant land. Because 
affection and love of a father for his sons and daughters awaken more 
in danger than at any other time. He forgets hluMlf then and thinks 

of their good, as he says by way of advice In the same poem to his son, 

" ot . ln a strange land. 


you 08 not la a strange land, 

_Wlth kindness you t he stranger must e»er greet. (6) 
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These good counsels of Khwaju to his own son produced such a 

salutory effect upon the mind of the latter poets tnat » Abdul Rahman 

JamI - the Midas of Persian Literature - wrote a piece of advice to his 

own son in the *Tuh-fa-tul-Ahrfir», in imitation of our poet. Jami 

says to his son as follows 

Of all the arts this knowledge is the crown. 

It unlocketh the portals of renown; 

Gird up your loins in its search alway. 

And give up all pursuits, to you I say. (l) 
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MISSION IM LIFE. 


All the previous biographers of Khwaju are quite silent about 

the message which he brought for the world. To the people at large 

he gives information of two powers at wor* - Reason and Love. He 

rejects Reason and embraces Love, as he says:- 

Pray turn your face towards the wall of Love, 

For Reason, liae the Sun, is on the wall. (1) 

In other words, he considers love to be perfect in its essence and 

naason aul active due to its changing condition like the Sun on the 

wall. He reads the measure of Love to us in the same way, as HaulfinS 

Jalal-u’d-uln flujai plays upon its very harp In the Ua^navi-Tol.I, page 5 , 
as follows: 

?«i°I?, our ,a ?? r g ? od ba glatl at heart » 

For all our ailments thou a doctor art; 

Jiou art our pride f s and honour »s remedy. 

Thou art our Plato and Galen rightly 5 

The oar inly frame thro* thee rose to the sky, 

The mountains clever grew and rose on high; 

v h l0 ^ r \ L ? Ve 15 soul, withal. 

Tne Mount in rapture was, Moses did fall. (£) 

Avoiding the mystic treatment of the subject under discussion, 

Khwaju denounces Reason practically in these words of his own:- 

Love conquers Reason, the old 

field to the young, so it is told. (3) 

The old in age yield to the young in life in a match of power. To 

bear the palm of victory, he announces Love as his mission In life. 

Tailing an economic view of life, he affirms 

On wisdom's path a coin 1* Love, 

The blessed have it from above. (4) 

wealth la the motive force of society. He declares It his mission 

to invite everybody '* attention and win everybody's favour, as wealth 

is the favourite of both the sing and clown. 

Further, to engage the attention of all the universe he affirms 
more directly:- 

Fet.lh j. ' 


t'kl'Sj tt.W 




In the above couplets, does he not proclaim that Love is life? He 


does not love to live but he lives to love, as Love Is an essentiality 
according to his own words: 

If you’re the master of your heart, entrust it to a friend. 

For he who hath not any friand a low man I think him. (i) 

Although he hugs Love very closexy, yet he does not woo a lady in love. 

To make his position quite clear, he says: 

Don’t look at nature for from sweethearts dear. 

The aim, in real, is union of the soul; 

Don’t veil your face from Khwfiju, for he has 
The study of God’s secret arts his goal. (2) 

Still again, in spite of his mentioning liquor in his poetry as an 

artist, he is not addicted to it like an ordinaiy lover, as he him- 
self says: 

My heart derives from it delight and glee: 

By liquor I mean the eternal wine 
Y/hich is ’unconsciousness’, an aim of mine. (3) 

Showing his record clean in the eyes of the public, he Stands 

on a high pulpit and declares with the blow of a trumpet: 

L aB n^ Ph °“ iJt 0f the Caucasus of Love. Your love 

' it were, a bird that hath the two worlas *neatb Its wings 

(«) ‘ 

in order to undergo the ordeal of Love, he courts sorrow, pain, 
and tears, as he himself indicates: 

safe's zrsss: kst (6) 

And in this ordeal he derives pleasure in pain and finds Joy in grief 
or rather he revels in tears: 

If the tears of 

I* his mission, Khwaji is never damped in spirits. He never 

dreams of disgust in life, hut rather he sings thus q uite happily and 
anjoys his mission:- 

TS.TK 2?* *“»* Khwaji will leave you, , 

T2M not my duty to get tired of life. ( 7 J 

ain, at another time, he 
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Although the lover's hue is like to saffron due to grief, 
fee have derived ail pleasure yet from the hue of saffron, (l) 

and derives his mirth from Love in contrast with those lovers who 

become pale and dejected in this trial. 

In spit 9 of all this, he does not exalt his mission unduly. To 

do his duty and achieve his end, he endures all quite silently and 

happily. He says: 

Pain doth possess a taste that's not founa in its remedy (2) 
Give up the means of remedy, if you desire that taste. 9 

Hot being contented with this, he hints about his enormous pain at 

another time*- 

Tiio' the pen's tongue discourse to you for a full hundred years 
One bit of the grief of your lore it can»t axplaiHo you! (8)’ 

Whet la beyond the power of the pen within one hundred years, he bears 
quite silently, as he says:- 

If like the pen his heal is torn up to his breast. 

A lover is not he who spea*.eth e'en a word. (4) 

Passing through all these stages of ordeal, he entertains no fear of 

death even. He Is ready to sacrifice his life for his mission of 
Love, as he says;- 

UJte to the pen on Khwajufs head they place the sharp-edged 
fet he will never turn his head from the order of lo”f d '( 6 ) 

To reach his goal, be lays his life on the altar of Love and rises 
live for ever victorious ana triumphant. Ho. pathetically does he 
portfay the last scene I 

£ SK (6) 

Furthermore, he reiterate, the same Idea In a manner which Is more 
touching then bmfore:- 

L: h Sed o isra/iSeS 

ft flrifUl tiW mission [ of hi a l ife most successful ly. what is the 
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decision of Nature about him? In response to this, Plato says in 

^ the Apology with regard to the poets, "They are like diviners or 

soothsayers"; so Khwaju wrote aoout himself in a prophetic strain, (l) 

Although this decision was unknown to him, yet Nature has proved it 

to be true after so many centuries to our poet's immortal prestige and 

everlasting honour, us he saysz- 

The day when hhwaju will not be, due to your deep love's grief. 
Tha s * cr ets of his sorrow will remain on the world's sheets. (2) 

He passed away, indeed, but he lei t an indelible effect upon the mind 
of posterity . His mission taught Love and Love in the words of Col- 
eridge is described as followss- 

All thoughts, all passions, ail delights. 

Whatever stirs tne mortal frame. 

All are ministers of Love, 

And feed his sacred flame. (3) 

Love was an impulse to him from inside. He endured all for 

Love. Love taught him self-restraint. Love directed him to make 

sacrifices for the common weal. His sacrifice produced harmony. Had 

he not yielded, there would have been a contest. Contest in Love 

is due to hatred, which is vice; but submiasion in Love is virtue, 

which is bliss. virtue produces harmony and harmony begets happiness. 

He was happy, as he says there is no tyranny in Love:- 

Our love-making a mistake cannot be, J 

Love's cleverness is never tyranny. (4) 

Placing this view of life before, he did right to win the inner bliss 
and set a moral of righteousness for others to follow. Long live 
our hhwijti and long live his Instructive mission! 
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HaYDAl OP PROSPERITY . 


Karly Attempts . We have already decided that Khwaju attempted poetry 
at the very outset of his life. He composed short lyrical poems in 
the beginning as is quite natural and easy for a budding poet to do. 

He enjoyed them and the people appreciated them too. But he could not 
find them a source of Income in order to support himself and his family 
Neither was he li*e Oliver Goldsmith who "rambled on foot through 


Flanders, France and Switzerland, playing tunes which everywhere set 
the peasantry dancing, ana which often procured for him a supper and 
a nei",(i) nor was he like Rudagl who "was not only a graceful poet 
but a sweet singer, ana withal skilful la the use of the harp and lutf » 
so that he might earn his livelihood In thi» manner. 
feno^/rlos . In Imitation or the other poets of his age, he looked 
alter the royal donationa for a means of sustenance. Though a great 

poet or the eminent position of Amir Khusrau oT Delhi aenounoes Kaslda- 
wrlting In the following lines 


For my wilTuj. identity 
I stand up if ore a man dike me;. 

In falsity his praise I write. 

None can excuse me of this slight. (3) 


yet KhwajE began to write panegyrics as well. 

flow can it be eatertalnea to be correct? * 11 his biographers 

agree unanimously in writing so. XT we hesitate to accept their 
statements, then Khwffju stand, up him.elf as a witness to bear evidence 
to their remarks as can be seen Iron an alphabetical list or all the 
Kasldas from the Kotos, Accession noJ 7 <l, of the Dlvan-i-iChwS Ju in the 
BrltHQ Museum available from the Panjab University Libras, Lahore;- 


Letters 


Number of Kisidas 
3 

2 

3 

1 (exegy ) 

6 

7 

1 

1 

12 

7 

l 


Couplets . 

117 

117 

42 

30 

301 

434 

68 

21 

349 

317 

35 


A.*. 
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His Patrons . Although all his biographers assert that he wrote Kas'Idas, 
yet they do not throw light upon his patrons except the author of the 
Uajma'-ui-Fusafia who says, "He (ahwiju) has a complete Divan consisting 
of Arabic and Persian panegyrics, the romantic wows, the odes.... He 
was the court poet of Abu Sa’Id Khan cbinglzi and wrote eulogies of him 
for many years"(l), ana the author of the Agar-i- Ajam who says, "In the 
beginning of his life, he was engaged to an appointment and he praised 
Abu 68 Id Khan chinglsl... His Divan has been studied.. It contains 
Arabic and Persian panegyrics, odes, and romantic works. "(2) 

Professor Browne similarly touches on his patrons. He says, "He 
(Khwaju) begun his poetical career by attaching himself to the court of 
the MuzaffMt princes, probably Mub^riz ufc-D^n Muhammad, the founder of 
that dynasty, at *azd. Later, he frequented the court of shaykh Abu 
Ish& (reigned 742-754/1341 - 1363) at Shfra*";(3) and so Dr Rieu writes 
"According to the Tarlkh i Ja Varl, quoted in the Lubb ut Tav&rixh, Add. 
£3j512jFQl.U8 f he began his poetical career as a panegyrist of the Mu- 
|*Haris, but having left them, in consequence of some slight, he repair- 
ed to the court of Amir ShaiKh Abu Ishak (who riutd in Shiraz from 

A.H.74*; to 754) in whose praise he composed many poems, and died there 
A.H.753." (4) 

Taxing up the statements of the authors of the MaJmlS- 
ul-Fuiafil and the Agar-i- Ajam, we know KhwSju as the court poet of Abu 
3a, Id Khan at Baghdad. Placing the remarks of Prof* Brountand Dr Rieu 
before us, we know that he began his poetical career in the Muzaffarid 
dynasty and then he was in the court of Abu Ishali at Shiraz. 

Scrutinizing the remarks of the authors of the Majmi t-ul-Fusaha and ' 
the Agar-i- Ajam, we understand that the statements are incomplete: first- 
ly, on the ground of their omitting the career oi* Khwaju in the court of 
the Muzaffarlds, as he. himself composed a panegyric on the occasion of 
the construction of a bath-room ana addressed it to Mubariz-ud-Dln in 


. 715 A.F./l3tS/fD.^ 
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The s*jy in seven hunarea, four end five and six 

By God's grace like the Moon dia bring it to an end. (l) 

earlier than the days of the patronage of Abu cl Id Khan Chinglzl who 

ascended the throne in 116 A. fi. Secondly, on the basis 01 their ignor- 

ing the life of Khwaju as a KaSida- writer after the death of Abu S& Id 

Khan. 


Now, let us tax* up ihe statements of the two Orientalists of world- 
wide renown. ffe cannot help but quote the evidence of Khwaju himself 
to. show that a gap has been left by our learned scholars between the 
beginning ana the end of Khwaju's panegyrical career, as he supports our 
remark himself in the following verses 

Ail hall like ambergris that morning breeze 
Still passe th o'er Kirmin my mind to please; 

should I make B^hdia’^*dweiiing-piace 
My eyes do naught but here the Tigris trace? (2) 

The above lines rarer to his stay at Baghdad where he praised Abu Sa Id 

Khan as is evident In the prologue of the RiiEa-u-Huaiyun 

The Uoon of the LU bin's say _ bu II 
% Whose sworu the neck-vein's tumbler is, indeed! (3) 

and also to his return to Klrman, his birth-place, for which he longed 


so impatiently. 

Alter this period, he attended no doubt the court of Amir Abu 
IsHak at Shiraz In the last statf. of his life, as he adorned the court 
of the Muzaffarlds at Yazd in the beginning of his life. in order to 
give a clear and complete sketch of his panegyrical career, »e divide 
this period into four parts:- 

(1) His stay at Yazd. 

(2) Els residence at Baghdad. 

(3) His return to Klrman. 

(4) His life at ShirSz. 

!• 31s stay at Yeed . 

On the perusal of Khwaju's Divan, we coae across a coupzet: 


SEf 1 ? 8 ““ *®* s 2 n of - the ros es has arrived, 

All hail I The breeze of fehristan and the suburbs of Yazd. (4) 


Hereby, without quoting, like his biographers, the authority of other 
-m t fr ora t tot g h w» . lw l»M fit faz.-i. we know O lstlnctly on his own avid.nn. 


■ ■ 'T i" 1 on nis own evidence 
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that he was at Yazd and he enjoyed its scenery all round. 

We have already quoted Prof. Browne above who says, "He (Khwaju) 

began his poetical career by attaching himself to the court of one of 
f / yvf Tf!— •*** 

the Muzai'fari princes, probably Mubariz i/d-Din^ f the founder of that 

dynasty ^ at Yazd."(l)But it is evident on the authority of Khwaju him- 
self that he began his poetical career by attaching himself to Jalal- 
ud-Dln, the father of Mubariz-ud-Din. 


Firstly, to prove this statement of ours, we quote Prof. Browne 
again to show that Jaiai-udoln was the father of liubariz-ud-oln and 
tha quotation runs as follows. "The thira son (of Amir Giy^th i/d- 
Din Ha / j Ji Kbur&4lu)jalil uh-ufn Mansur, lived at May bud, near Yazd, 
and likewise ieit three sons, shar&f ud-Dln Muz af far, Zayn ud-Dln All, 
and Mubariz uWfn Muhammad.... He died in 713/1313, leaving to succeed 
hlin his son Mubariz uii-i)in Muhammad, then only thirteen years of age, 

»ho was confirmed in his father's officesby Uljlytu (died Dec. 16, 1316?' 
Secondly , we have on record a eulogy of Khwaju in p*aise of JalSl -ud-Dln 
which runs as follows (3) t 

The above couplet is the first of the eulogy and the name of JalSl-ud- 
Dln runs therein as follows;- 

( 4 ) (j'Js 

• !l " evidence of Khwaju himself stands as an unimpeachable proof of 
his being, at first, in the court of Jalal-ud-Din and then, at the 
death o 1 this ruler in 713/1313, he remained with Muz&ffarid-ud-oln, no 
doubt, U11^7i£ Khwaju himself wrote a eulogy in the praise 

of Mubarlz-ud-Din on the construction of a bath-room in 715 A.H. refer- 
rea to above already. To be very particular about it, we know that 
the first couplet of the same eulogy begins with 


<6) 

and tha couplet raf erring to tha complation of the bath-rooi is given 
below : (6) J U <>/> 

and the name of the patron runs as follows:- 


lll 








At 

(lt) 

cfj 

W flfoif L i) 

O) 


and the name of the Premier Is mentioned so:- ^ 

(i) fs/.j <_& & 

On the authority of these Instances reproduced in the words of 

Khwaju, we are quite correct to assert that our poet was at Baghdad 


till 732 A,H . the year of the completion of the Euwa-u-Bumayun. He 
nai *.x» 

says himself 


When I completed the book for uy fame, 

With omens auspicious to which I claim; 

I offer it to nim who li^es it well. 

Its chronogram is "bazl"; that»s all, I tell. (2) 

After this year, there is the evidence of Khwaju himself to show his 

departure from Baghdad. He says: 

What did I do, the sky that high doth stand 
From that pure earth cast me in a strange land? 

My should I make Baghdad my dwelling-place, 

My eyes do naught but here the Tigris trace? (3) 

These lines portray the deep longings for his birthplace quite vividly 
and remove every doubt about his return to Kirrnan. Before we take up 
the third stage of his life, we should like to refer to an Interesting 
fact which has not been touched on ty any author, oriental or occident- 
al, as yet. 


Prof. Browne says on the authority of the Majuifc -ul-Fusafla that 
"KWjrf was the panegyrist of sultan Abu si (i Khin, .ho reigned from 
716-736/1316-1335." (4) Dr ftieu writes, "Abu s£ Id died on the 
13th of RabL II*, A.H. 736, and Ghlyas ud-Din was put to death In Razak- 
Jf the samo year." (5) It is quite clear from the above quota- 
tions that Abu ^ fid Kh&n died in 736 a.H. 

Anachronism. Now, let us turn our attention to Khwaju who com- 
pleted the Huma-u-HUinayun In the name of Sham j-ud- Din on the evidence 
of the following couplet j- ^ 

u ( 6 ) cp j ju- 

Moreover, reading his praise in the couplet iimnediately'next t&‘ its 

. s p 

The exalted M«lW fc^o^ra 

Hath the crestfallen agy to him a slave. (7) 

the question arises, did Kh.SjG finish the boos In his (shaas-ud- 

Dln«s) name, while he began it In the name of Abu Sa Id Khin as al- 

rea.dy mentioned above? in response to this, Khwaju says hKuself m 
the following verses:- 

T n! hff r i^ domain thereon sank down. 

Ana hi* iii tt » s days themselves began to drown: 

Mien *olo,uon the second took his flag, ' 

His howdah to the next world did tiny ar&g; 

The Asal of his time died in his rear, 

The seal without Solomon *s worthless Here. (b) 
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We Know already that Khwaju was bora in 679 A»H M so in the court 

iilo a»D. 

of gubariz-ud-Din in a.H., he had reached the 36th year of his age. 

In order to trace his residence at Baghdau* we find some couplets in 

the Huma-u-Humayun as follows :- 

The world had dark grown like to the black sea. 

My two eyes counted the stars anxiously; 

In the west * s Jail, the §un a prisoner fell 
Like to Bezhan in Af raSiyab^s cell; 

Due to the sky that had revolved so fast. 

Of my life then had thirty years been past; 

Sense left my mind, and sleep my eyes, as well. 

Tears e/es like to the buiistqria fell. 

In the above couplets, probably, either Khwaju left the odu numbers 

six and versified the round number of thirty years only, or, possibly 


ho had a retrospective idea of mentioning the cause of composing the 
Humff-u-Humayun, while he conceived its thought during his stay at Yard. 
At any rate, he came to Baghdad immediately on the ascension of Abu 
Si Id Khan to the throne in Il| after writing a eulogy i njttp 
on the occasion of the construction of the bath-room to Mubaris-ud-Din. 

Now, to bear evidence to the fact of his residence at Baghdad we 
quote Khwaju himself to prove our statement on the authority of the 
Kuma-u-Humayun wherein he wrote praise of Abu Sa Id Khan as follows:- 


(*) _ ^ 

The minister of Abu si Id Khkn, named Ghia^-ud-Dln is praised as follows 

( 3 ) 


- ft > 

Furthermore, we have poems among the Kasldaa in praise of Sultan 
Abu -Said Khan ana his minister GhiAg-ud-iiln. Firstly , let us prove 


our statement In the case of Abu Sa id Kha-n . The eulogy begins thus: 


(4 ) -f &&<SJ 

and the name of the monarch is mentioned thus:- 


Secondly, we quote the couplets for Ghiaa-us-Din the Premier. The 
poem j eg ins in this manner: • 

(6) oj>)\ >// 
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and the name of the Premier is mentioned so:-. s , , . 

CD 

On the authority of these instances reproduced in the words of 

Khwaju, we are quite correct to assert that our poet was at BaghdSa 

till 732 AJS. the year of the completion of the Huma-u-Humayun. He 
1*51 an 
says himself: - 

When I completed the book for my fame. 

With omens auspicious to which 1 claim; 

I offer it to him who likes it well. 

Its chronogram is "bazl"; that's all, I tell. (2) 

After this year, there is the evidence of khwaju himself to 3how his 

departure from Baghdad. He says; 

What did I do, the shy that high doth stand 
From that pure earth cast me in a strange land. 

Why should I make Baghdad «y dwelling -place, 

ity eyes do naught but here the Tigris trace? (o) 

These lines portray the deep longings for his birthplace quite vividly 
and remove every doubt about his return to Kirman. Before we take up 
the third stage of his life, we should like to refer to an interesting 
fact which has not been touched on by ary author, oriental or occident- 
al, as yet. 

Prof. Browne says on the authority of the Majm& -ul-Fusaha that 
"Khwijtf was the panegyrist of Sultan Abu S8 fd Khin, who reigned fi'ora 
716-736/1316-133&." (4) Dr Rieu writes, "Abu Sa id died on the 

13th of Rab? II* A.H. 736, and Ghiyis ud-Din was put to death in Raiaa- 
*In of the same year." (5) It is quite clear from the aoove quota- 
tions that Abu Id Kh8n died in 736 a.H. 

anachronism. How, let us turn our attention to Khwaju who com- 
pleted the Huma-u-HumsySn in the name of Shaas-ud-Din on the evidence 
of the following couplet:- „ 

( 6 ) 

Moreover, reading his praise in the couplet immediately next tb it.: 

. f 'S' 

The exalted llatmui Sain so grave / ‘ 

Hath the crestfallen sky to him a slave. ^7; 

the question arises, why did KhwSjG finish the book in his (Shams-ud- 
Din's) name, while he began it in the name of Abu Sa id Kfcin as al- 
ready mentioned above? In response to this, Khwaju says himself In 
the following verses 

The star of his domain thereon sank down, 

Ana his life's days themselves began to drown; 

When Solomon the second took his flag, 

His howdah to the next world did they drag; 

The liaf of his time died in Ua .rear * . , 

The seal without Solomon's worthless h«ru. W 
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In the above couplets » Solomon* and »his* (line 5) refer to Abu s£ id 
xQian and liaf to Ghias-ua-DIn. Therein Kbwe ju means to say that 
both of them, Abu si la K h an ana Ghias-ud-Din diea before the comple- 
tion of the Kuma-u-Bufflayun . In those hours of aeJoction, there was 
a ray of hope; for Taj -ua- Din Iraki introduced him to Shams -ua- Din, 
as he says:- 

A chief of Saturn's rani, nos after years. 

The realm's crqsn, Ta j-ua-Dln, the head of peers, 

A good man of Irak (through him for fame 

The title's mown; as title through the name) 

Came in that court so very happily 

And kisses the throne-seat like prosperity; 

He then remember'd me in that court there 
And to allude to this tale he did dare. (l) 

Shams- ud-Dln receives Khwa ju with royal gifts. Khwaju in return 

completed Euma-u-Bumayun in the name of Shams -ud-Dln in 73* Ad?, with 

iJ57 a. o 

the chronogram of 'bazl' (73*) as alreaoy mentionea above. 

Under these conait^ns, how is it possible for us to sjy that 
Abu-s£ id K'lkn diea in 736 a.H. in contrast to the verses of Khwaju 
which clearly indicate that Abu s4 Id Khin diea before or in 73* A.H., 
the year of the completion of this work? Paying aue deierence to 
these learned scholars, we can caxl this aifference of aate an ana- 


chronism pure ana simple. 

Cr l t. i ^lsa . Let us trace the sources for the death of Abu S& Id 

Khan. We read from the Tariah-i-GuzIoah, 7ol.AIV,II, Page 2, trans- 
lated b/ Prof. 3ro’.vn^*"Tnis compendium is entitled Tarlfch-i-Gusfda' (the 
Select History), and was completed in A.H.730". In this case, it 
cannot deal with the events of 732 A.H. 

There is a note in the supplementary chapter of the Tarlish-i- 
Guzldah, page 156, to the effect that "on the death of Abu sA'id in 
736 a.H. (1335-6) chaos ensued." But this note has been written fcy 
"Mu 1 ini/d-Din of Yasa, who was made professor at one of the Colleges 
of Airman in 755/1354", ana inserted in the T&rikh-i-Guzidah "a 
certain ttahmua autbi, while engaged In transcribing the Ta'rikh-i- 
Guzida in 823/1420." Setting aside kacsua Kutfcl nho lived nearly 
81 years after the death of Abu Sa id Khan, Knwaju is, in evexy way, 
more reliable than Mu Inud-Dln of Yazd, because the former was the 
Court-poet of Abu Sa id Khan at Bagbaaa ana the latter far away from 
that place. 


ul-Din ibn Humam ul- pln (Khvand Am ir) t the 


ns t ~ 

author o f the Habib-us-Siyar vTites, "In 736 a*H. Sultan Abu ££ id 
Khan migrated to the vale of Paradise", but "the !jabib-ui-Siyar ... was 
not written until 9^9/15 23”, as are the woros of Prof, Browne In con- 
trast to this date of composition, our poet wrote the Huma-u-BUiuiyuh 


in ZSS 4 Ji., and versilied the death of Abu si id Khan therein as he 
itei i To. 

was an eye-witness oi tne event that proved ratal to the Ilkhani Jtfn- 
asty In Persia. It follows, then, quite obviously on the internal 
evidence of Khwaju, who is more re-liable than any other autnorit y, 
that Abu St Id Khan ilea in 73h A.H. 

3. Hi a Return to Kimnln . on the death of Abu Sa Id Khan, Khwaju 
was disgustea with Baghdad, and he ponged for Kirman. Be says as 


follows 


All hail like ambergris that morning breeze, 
Still passeth o'er Kirman the mind to please; 
Why should I mame Baghdid ay dwelling place, 
ty eyes do naught but here the Tigris trace? 




It is an evident truth from the above couplets that he left Baghdad 
and made up his mind to return to Kirman. Before his arrival at Kir- 
man, he travelled about and visited various places. He himself bears 
evidence to this fact in the following couplets s- 


From the HIJaz when the s*y did drive me, 
l Irak through evil 


I reached Irak through evil times that be; 
Like a breeze in spring I the forlorn 
Did rqam at night and early rise at morn; 
From Iran to Arabia went I; 

And from Arabia Iran did try. w 


Daring these wanderings, he saw many courts and visited many cities 
on the evidence of the following lines referring to his patrons among 
the aaaidas:-^ y- 

The above couplet is in the beginning of the Kaslda for Hizam-ud-Din 
Kal-Kubad of Hurmuz. The name of this patron is given in the couplet 

begins the praise ox Jamil-ua-Din Daylami » 


below:- 

{ 6 ) . 

Again, our poet begins 


of Is£a- 


hlh with the following couplets;- y / , / 

,7 . 

/*4**~~ 

RA it A f) jOM c£> )''•/-?'*/ <> ( J) 

m.iu k ■ ; Ajfc’ ' \ ' „v . 
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The name of this patron is given in the following couplet:- 

-till 


more, the following couplet is the beginning of the kasida 
in the praise of Zain-ud-oln 'All As Zirbadi:- 

(2) *-{ 

In the following couplet the name of this patron runs thus:- 

(3) fr’f ' ‘ ^ ^ ** ^ J*V'' 

After these travel!, he pours forth his disgust of axl these cities 


which were like Baghdad ana longs for Airman in a letter to his son 
after his recovery from sickness as can be seen from these verses :- 


The dust of Azerbaijan burns the soul 
Uy friends, take heed oi it I do entreat; 

The tract of Tabriz bring eth fever e’er. 

0 blessea ones] Beware of it, f tis meet? 

All hail Kir man] a garaen is its land] 

The stream kahanJ therein that lloweth sweet. 


(4) 


In the long run, he settled at Kiraan. 5e was happy at ijeart to reach 
his home and see his family. At the disappearance of these dark days 
of travel he began to sing songs in praise of his admirers ana pre- 
serve for posterity -his weil-earnea experiences in the form of books. 

Ae discuss them year by year in the lines given below. 

742 a.H. Khwaju eulogized Taj^ud-oln * Iraki as patron. This noble 

W«D 

and rich man has been mentioned already with regard to his introdualng 
our poet to Shams -ua- jin. Out of those eulogies which have been com- 

posed for this man, it wilx suffice to refer to one only:- 

>y? —Afj/J) outfit 


The Kasida begins with the abovs couplet ana the couplet which has the 


name' given below:- ^ S’ 

^ be^ "" . i ^ i ^ i_ • . . . .» 


Hot 


.'ing contented with these eulo^es, Khwaju during his stay 
at Kiraan dedicated the Gul-V-Ka *ruz to Taj-ud-Din in 742 a.R. on the 
authority of his own words 


Six add8d twice to sev*n bunarea, thirty. 
This blessed verse came to an end with glee. 


(S) 


He wrote "its epilogue in the name of Kutb-ul-Mashalkh Ibn Isfiak bin 
Ibrahim shahryer Kazruni, and afterwards in the name of Shaikh-ul- Islam 
Amln-ud- Din Kazruni." ^ 


oaVv/ 
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It is surprising to remark that the Rotos of the manuscript of the 
British tfuseuai, available in the Punjab University, distinctly show 
the epilogue of the Gul-u-Nauruz in the name of TsJ-ud-Din 'Iraki, as 
follows : 0 J w I \ J) 

> \>v d 2_ U )f>vi> )> fl 

F01.117A. C * 

Let aione these lines of the Gul-u-Nauniz according to Sa'ld Nafisi, we 
have on record among the Kasldas, the panegyrical poems addressed to 
jiutbvUl-MashaiAh and Shaikh-ul-Islam Amin-ud-Dln aazrunl also. The 


b\LLoty referring to the former begins thus:- 

(1) _ 

As regards the Shaikh-ul-Islam Amln-ud-Dln KazrunI, he opens the K^slda 

thus : — , « 

( 2 ) ?klly£ar t, 'ld { ’£z zJ-fL±y't;i/ic/ bubJ-jj 

In the following douplet he refers to his name:- ✓ 

( 3 ) iAi <***? _ 

•AeH. With reference to thi\s year, we have to say that Slmms-ud-Dl 


'43 

• 5?iTI.d 

was eulogized in the prologue of the Rauza-tuJ-Anvar in the following 


Din 


words of the poet:- 

(4 ) <&> ^ o V ; 

This work was completed in his name, as he says:- 

The year of the composition of this work is indicated by our poet in 


the following woras:- 

• • 

To ml* and zal then ^Im was aided so. 

The oreseen u shone shod like a shoe, you know. (6) 

This is the very patron who has been mentioned above already. In 

addition to the above dedications, Khwaju wrots many excellent eulogies 

for Shams-ud-Dln lAahwud Sain as well. Out of those panegyrics, one 


is referred to here. Here is Its first couplet: 


The couplet that refers to his name runs as follows:- 

I ill -a- . - . f. /i • . n J. —.mi. • J / / il , 

9) 3CJ)iJ>0> 




siji »>*» 


W i *hi)ioi&(n 

Hl.U £ 
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744 A.H. Furthermore, as to this /ear, we have to say that kkwaju 

<3<«* /» o 

praised Shaikh- AbS Isftae of kazrun In the prologue of the Kamal Hamah. 
The couplet referring to his name runs thus:-*. , 

-OlMlJ'cpbOfol’ 

This work ended in the name of Shaikh Abu IsHSk, the king of Fara. 

The following couplet refers to his name:- 


( 2 ) Olr'W eft&fti W'O O U-% f- 

The book was completed in 744 A. K . , as we know on the evidence of the 

'34.3 /» D 

poet himself 


In seven hundred, forty -four was done 

This work, like Azar’s picture-craft, anon. (3) 

It is interesting to refer to this fact here that Khwaju composed this 

work in the shrine of Abu Ish&k, the saint, as he says:- 


So to the court Divine, you find your way. 

To the soul ox* the Shaikh x*or help e’er pray; 

Perfect In every way, of faith the guide. 

Abu Ishak in whom Truth doth abide. (4; 

In addition to this, he eulogised the saint in the kasidas. The open- 
. r. ^ r jt i _.d i .-f is 




( 5 ) 

746 a.H. Last of all, in this year of his panegyrical career, ho 
IMS* A.D 

wrote the prologue of the&ltthar Hamah in praise of Mubaris-ud-Dln, as 


he aays:- 

Uubaris like Alexander in fight 
Was victor, a brave and triumphant knight; 

Thu king’s the shorter of Ahmad’s faith, 

Muhammad, of Arl’s swora; Hsian’s trait. 

This work ended in the name of Baria-ud-Dln Mahmud, a scion of Nlzam- 

ul-Uulk of Tus, the Prime Minister of Sel Julian fame. The couplet 

runs as follows :- 



tfhen ay Ayaz’a fate grew fortunate 
I set its price and gave it to Mahmud. (7) 


In the above couplet, there is a pun on the word ’baha’, meaning price 
and abbreviation of 3a ha -ud- Din. 


Thu praise of Mubarlz-ud-Dln 


FA- 41 -fc j> Ijc/ljt? C-0 
b - £ I eJfa iC, , r • £ 
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in the prologue of the G&uhsr ha*u* was 


j (i (jj 

r'CJl/' W-"fl A 

0] *p/gu'' 1 ~ v&j 
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to any one at the cost of another Just as Rashid-ud-Dln Vatvat (l) 
was to suffer capital punishment at the Hands of San jar through his 
partiality for AtSiz bin Sultan Uunammad Khvarazm-shlh. 

Indeed, he has been complaining of his calamities during his 
travels. But the truth of the matter is this, that all these terrors 
and tears were inevitable due to the chaotic period already mentioned 
above. The conquests of Mubfirlz-ud-Dln added fuel to the fire of 
havoc, so far so, that after the fail of Kir min in 739 A.H./1340 A.D., 
he conquered Shiraz in 1353 A.D. (8) as well. Shaikh Abu Iafiak fled, 
but ultimately he was defeated and put to the sword in 759 A.H./1357 A. 
by Aubarix-ud-Dln. 

In these days of great political upheavals, while Persia was the 
hot-bed of warfare, and biood-Sned, it was v£ry difficult to live at 
rest even for a layman. How admirably it is to the credit of our poet 
that he won the favour of ail the rulers without incurring the dis- 
pleasure of anyj 
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PAKSGYfllCS . 


itroductlon . 

A Kaslda Is a long poem. 


In it the first h ‘niistich of the first 


couplet and the second hemistich of the same and ever/ succeeding coup- 
let are of the same r'ny me and metro. "The minimum number of coup- 
lets is twenty -five (l) end the maximum, one hunored and seventy -f ive. " 

It consists generally of a patron's praise at length. 

The word Kaslda literally means ’fat Kernel ’(2). Kasaa means to 
dedicate also. (3) Or Kaslda is taKen from «Kasad so far as to enable 
the poet to mention his aim therein* "(4) At any rate, as the poet is 
bent upon writing a long poem for dedication to some one, hence it is call 
ad a iaslda. It is chiefly divided into two Kinds 

(a) Tamhldiya (Introductory) (5) and (b) Khltablya (Invocative) 

The component parts of a Kaslda are (I) Tashbib, (li) TaKhaiius or Gurez, 
(ill) MadK, and(iv) Du’a. Audaa'a is Incorporated in H&dh (6). 

i. Tashbib is derived from the wora ’shtbab’ (youth). It is the 
introduction to a Kaslaa which deals with a lady, love, and liquor that 
appeal to youth ever and at the time of spring especially. 

ii. TaKhaiius or Gurez is the digression, whence the poet turns 

his attention from the introduction to the subject-matter of praise. It 
consists of one or two couplets. 

iii. Madh is the main theme consisting of the praise of the patron. 

iv. Du'a is the last portion of the Kaslda consisting of a prayer 
for the patron. It consists of two or more than two couplets. 

The Kaslda wnich consists of love is called IshKi/a, that which 
portrays spring is Known as Bahariya, that which deals «lth pride is 
entitled Faxhrlya, that which complains against the heavens of the sKy 
is named Hally a, that which mentions the perplexity of the citizens of 
a town is termed Shahr-Ishub and that which depicts the distress of tr.e 

world at large Is represented as Jahan - ashub. (7) 

/WhA*. Ct % (I) 
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His^or^. It is not out of pzace to give a short account of . .negjfTiCfu 
poetry from the early years do*n to our poet. Rudagi^died »54 a.» 
adorned the Saoanld court ana immortalize a '.ii.lt II by writing rCasi— 
d&fi to him. Unsurl (b.970 d.1049) was the mirror of the Poet's 

Round Table in the court of Mahmud of Ghazni, and Minuchihri, p&rrukhl, 
Isjadl, AaadI, Flroausl, ana others were prominent figures therein. ( 
There was an outburst of panegyrists in the reign of the Seljuft 
jtfnasty. Anmari (1125-1190 A.D.) was the best aasida writer among 
such poets as Amir lu lxzl, Adlb Sabir, and otnera. due to the rivalry 
between Anwarl and RashI i-ud-Oin Vatvlfc (1.1182 A. 9.) the court poet 
of Atsis Khvaraxashah and by "Khafcanl (d.1199 A.D.) court poet to 
Shlrvan-Shah"(2), the panegyrical period reaohea its climax. 

"Some notable poets lived under the aegis of the noble sr’idi 
family whose members held high offices in Isfahan. To this group 
belonged Sharaf ai~d£n shafarva (d.1204) ana JamLL-ad-Din (d.1192). The 
latter's son Kama 1 fci-dln Ismail, who enjoyed a still higher reputation, 
perished at the hands of the Mongols about 1237. "(3) 

On the murder of a renowned poet like xLamal-ud-dln at the hands of 
the Mongols, it is an evident fact that the star of poetry was In the 
descant wnile the Mongol liwparorj had p passion for historical research. 
Within this bed of ashes, there was a spars of genius in the person 
of Khwaju who is his early years praised the Muzaffarid rynasty at 
fuxd and in 1316 A.D. began to eulogize Abu Sa'Ia Kh&n, the last Mongol 
monarch. 

Our poet revived all forms of fcasldas. They consist of (1) the 
praise of patrons, in the form of an address as weal as a description, 

(2) prayers to Allah, (3) praise to the Holy Prophet (the choicest 
blessings of Allah be upon him), (4) eulogies of His Holiness ill, (may 
Allah be pleased with him), (5) complaints against the times, (6) an 
elegy, (7) didactic strains, especially in his addresses to himself, and 
(8) addresses to the planets. The elegy is a long poem in praise of 
the deal. It comes under this headlr.,; only. 
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Samanid dynasty . In order to have & clear outline of the panegyrical 


activities of our poet, we classify his kasidas according to the 
order of the dynasties mentioned above. At the very outset, we take 
up instances of his style which imitate ftudagl, the protege of the 
fcamanii Eynasty. Following the spirit of Suuagl, he begins to praise 
his master directly without any introduction. Kud^gl says:- 


In imitation of him, our poet says:- 


toasnairlj Qy nasty 


To revive the style of 'Oniuri, Khwaju'divld 


.vides 

the kaslda in an excellent manner. To establish the truth of out 
statement, we reproduce the kasloas of both these poets for the inter- 
est of our readers in respect of their component parts as discussed 


above quite irrespective of their ultras;- 

*«> „ ✓ 


Vt 
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Again, in a "iaalda-l-Khitabiya", ha follows ttinnohihrl DamghSni, who 
addresses a burning canola to praise his master ' Oniuri j while, our 
poat addresses a Iock to eulogize his patron shams -ud-oln Sain. To 
illustrate this oarallel instance of a oarea s, we rqprpauo? s<?m$ tj , g m > _w 
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lets of the Kasldas of both these poets:- 
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yinuchihri was not only a poet, but a scholar of versatile gifts, as 
accomplished in Arabic as in Persian. In a Kasida for Khvuja Ahmad, 
the Minister of sultan Mas'ud of Ghasna, he writes excellent Arabic 
rtymes in abundance nicely ^interwoven with Persian words, as he^sya: 

J* (c ’ •**" i s’ 

jib d'oee? ■ -j 
(>l i /jfJ m x>J**bd/ 

';Ji, - cjnj'fi* 

Our poet attempted a iiasida in which he interweaves a tapestry of PerJfcn 


language and Arabic rhymes most successfully thus:- 

JJa* — /J>) jTg-JyJ C*t) 

Ay. 7* . I J i .../A I _ - - . e 2 


hoyJs^~L& - I Sy>/, outfits 
^ . l*^y> </■»•> >S* - o —6* jJPsb 


£s & £/ fx - '^i^sjj'i^sijrS 


In another fcasida, Jflnfichlhrl makes a pen-picture of a desert and s ays; 

3 Jy C * -c/t"/'/? ' 

... ,, ......... r. O&S '&-4r'±fy 


Similarly, i^another Kasida & poe^*paIhts' his night Journey 'through 
desert and his coming upon a party of damsels at dawn thus:- 

'r'JUyjif’Ji 0 xir£j* i ' >cr*o*>j (*'>'=> 

Still again, Mlnuchihrl was well-versed In the production of ilusaamat, 

as ha attempts so eloquently thus:- 1 f7> 

-JO^i t ’jjfs’Jty!’ 

Our poet has imitated him in this form of poetry as well. ~lf« writes so 
beautifully, as runs below:- 

1 ^ -» btf 4 
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In the words of Professor Brosn* "Asadi's chief craia to distinction 


rests on the fact that he developed ana perfected, if he aid not Invent, 
the species of poem entitled ouna^fcara, or "strif e-poem". " (l) His 
KasiaSs of this type are most popular. The "dialogue of the Night and 
Day" is one among them. # It begins thus:- 

(?) . _ _ _ d*r>J>*A <2 // -(f-j 


In this Kasida, Asadi weaves the web of their arguments of the night ana 
day that ue&l with their respective powers in a tone of their own praises, 
end lastly he concludes it with prais* of ana prayer to Abu Nasr Khalil 
Afirnau thus:- . %J > * 

(3) {*-&/> ^ci *■» °!yj - > f y 


Similarly, our poet attempted some Kasiias in the form of WunS*ara. We 
refer here to a dialogue between the candle ana the coal -pan. It begins: 


fa* >m h > y > j 1 Uj? 


J* 


(4). & *>/(<* 

The individual speeches of the candle ana the coal-pan deal with their 


own activities iixe those of the Night ana Day expressed in a laudatory 
style anu continue one after the other tiir our poet utters the digression 
through the tongue of the candle thus: 

(5) 

and finishes the poec. of sixty couplets with praise of and prayer to 
Ghiya$-ud-Din, tne prime Minister of Abu sk id Kh£n, in a way no le3s 
interesting than that of AsadX. • * - - * ^ 




(tUo* MOli> 

It is ail the more admirable on hia part to mention those poets in 


this dialogue who win his high opinion; as he st^s:- 

His prayers to Allah; eulogies of the Holy Prophet (the choic 


choicest 

blessings of Allah be upon him) ana panegyrics for Hia Holiness ill (may 
Allah be pleased with him) are religious. He follows more or less the 
footsteps of Sana!, the systlc poet of the later Ghasnavld Period, during 


these productions. He is very impressive and appealing among them. We 


ZljcJU ?® 1 
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reproduce some couplets out of the KssidSd of both these poets, expressed 


as invocations to the Deity. They are as follows:- /. (, 

(9) /.If S , V 
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Main Sanal says the following couplets in praise of the Holy Prophet 

(the ehoigest blessings of Allah be upon him):- ^ . 

K 3 ^ fjl bJ^'LO’U * - V<Sj;* K I <\#*< 

i^V * a W '" L 

• *V . « V • % . , , . , , «-■■••• - - • • • • « • 

\^y (y ^<sj y y ^0 * y 

ana in imitation of Sanal, our poet praises the Holy Prophet (the choic- 
est blessings of Allah be upon him) as follows:- 

4 c & if'* 

?)b>£ -&X0V1 j>&a.;r oojyi^ 


Although the matt 


praise 


of the Holy Prophet (the choicest blessings of Allah be upon him), yet 
how eloquent is the form of "tarsi" in the above poem used by our poet 
for the expression of his ideas in contrast to the poem of SanaiJ The 
cadence of Khwaju's verse maKes readers spell-bound, inaeedj 

Main SanSi has highly commendable Kasldas in praise of His Holiness 
ill (may Allah be pleased with him). One )£ them has the first couplet 
as follows:- 

The couplet in which he mentions His Holiness All (may Allah be pleased 
with him) runs thus:- 

Khwaju has also written many KaUdas in praise of His Holiness All (may 
Allah be pleased with him). put of many we refer to one. Its first 
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couplet runs thus:- y _ * . , S j * • rf « 

o»g/ 1 ~v#j£ ^ >J a \")>S 

After sulci an excellent introduction, he names His Holiness ill (may 
Allah be pleased with him) directly so 

r. 


( 8 ) **/?<? U Jl/f 

aelJuftlan Still further, Anvar I, the greatest poet of the 

Selj’dKian period, has been mentioneu by our poet in a spirit of contrast, 
as referrea to above. Now, let us reproduce their couplets for the sake 


(k) 


of an illustration , of that contrast which Khwaju claims to make so fars- 

" j?/y t(.ji 
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lore over, Khak'anI wrote a "Poem of 


0 /iM 


U/j' . * 
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the cell", and concluded in praise 
of the Holy Prophet (the choicest blessings of Allah be upon him). in 
this poem he challenges every poet in these words:- , 

( 5 ) jrUSi^ffi i yJ M- fy?' *=f/ 


\ w / VJ- r-y- (/ w c " 

to produce two couplets of the typo set by him. ‘ Ourpoet takes up the 


gauntlet ana he also composes a poem In praise of thejprop hot (the 
choicest blessings of Allah be upon him). some couplets of both these 
poets are reproduced: av . rj 

a’i -<y ' °V U . 

0,111 >*? 
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mirror of the poetical gifts of the two poets* T with due 


deference to the great name ana fame of KhikSni, we are bound to pay 
homage to our poet for having made an excellent response to the chall- 
enge of the giant of Persian literature. 

i te ag g], fai A a q. Now we reach the dongol period, whan the poets were 
not held in great esteem. During such furious onslaught# of the con- 
querors, Jamai-ud-Dln JiuHammad of Isfahan wrote a Katlda in a pessimis- 
tic strain as a complaint against the times. During his survey of all 
the adverse activities of the world, he speaks as a merciless cynic 
about the people at large In these words 


( 8 ) 
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if f.;, \j rft,; !«/ 

tempts a Kfasiaa in the same strain. it is singular 


Our poet also attempts a ftasiaa in the same strain.’ it is singularly 

^ of the , world ana »h»r» c t, r -_ 


Q ' *. * jL. ** *J ^ the 5 f de Ql ' tho * orid uharfictn r- 

1 • ^ E ^?J»y>C 2 ) Fot So £ (J; 


i3infc the people thus: 
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Continuing this cynical critieian of society up to twenty -four couplets 
he sheds tears of ranorse at the aeplorable condition of the world in 
general thus:- 

The Mongol Period in itself had been the cause of great agitation, 
disturbance and murder througjput Asia* .Persia, China, Mesopotamia, 

Syria and Asia Minor suffered the pangs of a^oqy. These overpowering 
vistors stained the records of India as nail. a Mongol horde unaer 
the command of Aitaar witl^thirty thousand men invaded India in 683 A.H. 
Prince Mufiammad of Multan met thee, in open field on the banks of the 
riavl. He fall as a martyr fighting bravely against the furious In- 
vaders. Amir Ahusruu of Delhi (b.i£S3-d.l32S A.3.) immortalised him 
by writing an elegy on his death in the form of "tarklb-bana". a piece 


of that very threnody is reproduced as follows:- 

* /y * S _ y y 
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To #vtnC0 Us fuii ««t«y in poet wrote an 

elegy also In the form of the "tarkib-bana" like that of Amir Khusrau 
on the death of Naslr-ua- ^»In. 

ten below:- o>/> 

• • a - .. C 1 * s , ^ 'ey? 


A piece of the 3&ae threnody is writ- 



ZAS'> S' -J’WJ* 

W)0 JsJ/U - 1 
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The elegy of Amir Khutrau is pathetic ana touches the heart but the 
elegy of JChwfiJu is second to none in respect of manner ana matter. 


— 9Q?ef ' sfo - ina greatest didactic poet of Persia, wrote some 

F«Ur Ftlsi y.iyoi^c': 

^ - * C-* • 'y (i 

j .re x. ix i. . .if * L _ .J? •#> 
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i’lfisidts under the impuo.se of the prevailing -system in vogue, yet he 
could not help but insert the lessons of practical phllosopty even there- 


in, as he says:- 




Our poet is nothing inferior us a moralist, when he writes a Kaslda on 


’advice'’ in the following word ji- j’vV 
( - 2) 

Furthermore, as to the praise of his patrons, he is no less eloquent. 


He brings the strings of words line ropes of pearls to bedeck the brows 
of his patrons. For instance, we reproduce a few couplets of Khwaju and 
his contemporary Salman in praise of Sultan Mubarlz-ua-Din ana sultan 

0) 


Uvais respectively j»J> 
jiroj >/& 

i i i . .Jyi /.i. - I V r J ' f 
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Style . The style of hia iCasiaas is 




undoubtedly varied. in reality he 


has endeavoured most successfully to appear In the colours of those whom 
he imitated. He is verbose, ornate, and definite (in the division of 
the various parts of the Kasldas), when he imitates 'ttasurl. He imitates 
iinuchlhrl in his versification of grandiose Johnsonian forms of the 
"-ation" ana "-osity" type, interweaving a tapestry of Arabic and Persian 
words. He is argumentative and impressive like AsadI «na gives vent to 
his ideas in the forms of speeches delivered so eloquently through the 
iips of inanimate objects. Ha is mystic and philosophical in his imita- 
tion of SanSi, hence obscure and tedious to the average reader. His 
aasldas are couched in flowery language and they carry the readers into 
a maze of intricacies ana puzzles, while he Imitates Anvarl ana Khlifcl. 

He is pessimistic in ideas and stern in language, while ha writes on 
the model of Jamal -ud- Din luHaminad of Isfahln. He is pathetic and thrill- 
ing in his attempt to follow Amir Khufrau. It is painful to admit that 
he is florid and ornate, while he is didactic like dldi ' *no is ever 
simple and flashing in style. He is eloquent and fluent in no less a 
degree than his contemporary Salman of Sava. However, It is quite safe 
to assert that he is simple, interesting ana charming, when he appears in 
his own garb and wins the admiration of his readers most creditably in his 

attempt to write about himself, as is perfectly evident from the following 
Instances*- 

^ Ufc - • ' - ■■■« . 
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Pecuiifcrltlo«. It is pleasing to note oouic of thu ohar&e tens tic 

features of iLhv.aJu. Firstly, in & Kusioa written in praise of Ta$- 

ud-iUn Iraki, he introduces *coln* ana asides his request for a donation 

quite convincing in the opinion Of the patron ana his audlaoc:.. Ke an ys 

ily lord, I went to tell a tale to you, 

Prey hear it. Don*t turn your lace at alls 
Xu presence of your burser, 0 my lor^. 

The purse, e page, whom the » dinar* they calls-.... , 

In the shop of the bankers it resides. 

It* company *ith th* traders e*«r doth fulls 

Planet »tia not although in Jupiter, 

A star *tia not, like stars are countless. alii,., * 

Tny golden coin is surely like tha sun, 

At noon the «ar t iu brisk and Ke^n, withal:..,,.. 

Although a coin doth ever bless a man, 

Y n U t J h J f l , b i^ U bafore the great and small; 

Ahut hath it done? You have imprisoned it, 

J**'- pity and no* break Its fetters all: 

Lf?f. V 00 ? 0 ***« *> you, my lord, 

Fui.il -y ein, I am to you « thrail;.., 

four burser nath detained it in disgrace, 

~ al it, free it, give it to mo, withm. 

Although, too tAOdwo/ oi kiljMrttln* rerxeuttt upon th* 
teiiV, ut r Jarred to ^bovu in tn„ -oru. «• ' 

bagianin, 0 i th« olu,t*p — 1 .| 

UTJ “ n ' v - 

.... ***** ' . ., “ 
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My broaan heart 11 xe to a giaao doth sea m to be a cup, 
Whence mom ant alter moment falls the boiling wine so nuetj 


when you ao ope the salt pistachio for a sweet smile. 

The sugar-candy falleth from your lips like sugar s»eet. (l) 


When, axl of a sudden, at the time of digression, he begins to praise 
fiukn* ud-aln quite characteristically in ah eloquent manner, thus:- 


Like to the casket of your pearls, my muse hath many times 
So cast the bright pearl* o'er the lord auspicious and < 

The bright Moon of the heav»n of art, good Rukn-ua-Din the JUst, 


discreet, 

*— ■>-*«• W* »“» **»a* V* •»* W, q XV- nuau-uu-jiil t-OS JUSt, 

With arrows hath thrown down the pearls from the Twin* a girdle neal 

(*) 

Still more, it is a matter of great pleasure that he is quite unex- 


pectedly humorous in demandi n g his reward in a way singularly peculiar to 
himself, tfaus:- 


I was repeating ail my grief before a friend of mine. 

Through all this torture of the time and pest of poverty; 
quoth he, "What aid he say to you? Or did he give somewhat?" 

Said I, "He gave", "And what?" quoth he. I said, "Please wait, 

said he. "(2^ 


Finally, In a Vi-slda in praise of the planet*, cult, an eccentricity 
he is marvellously poecloax, flowing and powerful in diction 
as he versifies ao*- 


what are the biras in th« green vaxley of the say, 
With the grace of peacoc&s, in gait the pheasants all? 


They ar* the source of pleasure, wealth, distress and frief. 
They hold despair and fulfil the desires, witiuu.. (4) 


He carries his readers on th* wings of imagination all round the phenom- 
ena of Mature, until, in spite of his tears and smiles in his iasldas, he 
is solemn and serene to confess his belief in th» Deity thuai- 

Ai though they are the kings of tho climes of the sky. 

They are_tne nations *s guards, pride of the great and small. 

.*oat hhwaju should have done cut to obey the Lord, 

To Whom the planets are tne slaves, the aky a thrall? (5) . 

F»isi £ f, c ~4-of \j cc 
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Introduction . * Qhazai la an "Ode"(l) consisting of the minimus: 

number of five 1 couplet* and the m&dijpa of fiftaeJ (2). Its literal 

meaning is "making lov6 to women V (3) It Is a combination of versos, 

consistent in rhyme and metre, but different in the unity of its ideas. 

It deals with a la ay, love, ana liquor. It describes the yearnings and 

sufferings oi a lover in a manner melodious enough to be sung on a lyre; 

hence it may be called a lyrical poem as wen. The more erotic, the 

# 

more lovely it is. The opening couplet is called "matin" and the last 
"maita". The best couplet after the "matia" is entitled the "fiusa-i- 
matla". ?he "TaAb&diua" or the pen-name (no ic-de -plume) of a poet is 
in the maicta. 
men: (b) 


An ode of Ruuagi is reproduced here to serve as a speci- 

1/ bjzXjUOu 1 * (/C sJ*f- 


}, c/^oi >’/J»v fv- *70 ovo 

• /A S. . . j _ • i S Cis s f% Jii# 
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d «fV tA*V?g 9i t Jf& fi. during the Samanla ftile in 374-99S a.C. 

UudagI, the Chaucer of Persian poetry, sung charming odes on the lyre to 

earn his livelihood. The lyrical form of poetry got Its birth at that 

tUe. it was in Its infancy in the days of the Ghaanavld kings ana 

Seljukian monarch*. There was a fall in poetry and a rise of history 

in the ilongoi Period. then the terrors of the stormy Chlnglr Khan and 

his descendants fix and hlu themselves In the graves of these conquerors', 

the flowers of ,oetry blossomed efts. the showers of dupaffarl patronage 

visited Persia, while the creepin 6 plants of history fell down and elthor- 

04 along with their dead supporters. There was a revival of po.try m 

the days of our poet. The lyrical form of verse, aspeeiarxy, reached xts 

bloo-iing now, as BWijS was the contemporary of *fi S/ the greatest lyric- 
ai poet of Persia. 


■ n u * ■ slrs j j y been shown abavA* _ . 

j r ■ r 1 . fcP ° / e » ^Wfaju was a born poet. 

V* f K 

. ^ H*- ^ 
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Vie know, on his own authority now, that he attempted this form oX poetry 
in the beginning of his poetical career.. »* have on record the poems 
which are a concrete proof of our statement. Still again, it is a 
fact that he continued these lyrics till his old age. In order to prove 
this statement, we reproduce two poems out of many which were composed in 
his youth and old age respectively 

/ ’y/e/yi 

fyjj "uSW*>C> }\JK) -4 O /, 

Where is the hope of life due to 70 ur separation, dear? 

There is no taste in youth, indeed, through love for you, pray heal 
What is the rite of faithlessness, if you are not ny life, 

If you are not the times there is no sign of tininess dear? 

I died of thirst in the waste of such great despondency, 

Where is the sweet ana limpid water of happiness here? 

The light of His reflection has fallen on both the worlds, 

Where is the bird’s voice of the vale "Thou eon’st net see oeJ" hex 
Wheb the cries and shrieks of fchwaju are on the path of love, 

Where is the beating of the drum of the caravan near? (l) 

(X) • z' 

- r* rj- 6 & \y & ljUt,J 1 
T* /V-< )*r-S 0>/AU - 

Who has become drum, of the w uie v s cup since Eternity 
Re-is his heal on Infinity »s piiiow in ecstasy. 

Why don’t you show your pretty face to those ./ho near t less are? 

Why do you drive the lovers poor from your -uor, pray tell me? 
The ^runxards all are giddy and your w^ate-iUe lips *ine, 

A world sled waterless and your lips line to liquor be 

With the blood ol the woun-e- heart, the cloak is <* rowing wet. 

For on the cloth they sprinkle the rose watery verjly. 

From youth you have grown old, Khsaju, you wddl not live for long. 
These two or three days of more life, pray get, if they may be. (2) 

The purity of language, the flight of urination and the depth of 
pathos of the latter piece speak for themselves that his style had become 
flashing and his power of diction striking at the time of his old age. 
Avoiding the metaphorical and flower/ language of his youth, he became 
direct in expression and impressive in ailed. Moreover, - r on tanw lty 

F«l .14* A, it*£ j) 9 CJi&Cb 
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is apparently prevailing throughout. 


Inspiration. it is aid the more wonderful to note that our poet 
cultivated a marvellous po..*r of composing verges. Generally a poet Is 
inspired to write at the sight of any phenomenon of Nature which serves as 
an LcpOiso to awaken his latent faculties to burst out i to poetry. a 
poet has to attend to that call of inspiration there and then, because 
of the overwhelming force of the powers working inside. He is not at 
rest c$ long a.* he does not obey that call. 

To prove this remark of ours, we taxe the case of a rustic poet of 
fiigl&nl, William Wordsworth by nan9. He looks at the Rainbow and bursts 


out spontaneously thus 2 - 


"ily Heart leaps Up? 

Hf heart leaps up a hen I behold 
A la inbow in the sky: 

So was it whan ay life began; 

So is it now I am a H&n; 

So be it when I shall grow old. 

Or let me diel 

The 6hild is Turner of the Man; 

And I could wish my days to be 
Bouna each to each by natural piety . «; 

Tho case of our po&t is exactly the reverse of this. Re sits in 

his closet, thlnKs of writing and writes quite miraculously. He is not 

at the call of Inspiration, but rather Inspiration is at his call. He 

niuisai-f su/s . om 

Say to the red rose which is calle- the garden* a pretty bride. 

Don’t come into this private room; here’s alres.ly s feast. (1) 

Let alone goaig to the garaen, our poet does not allow Beauty to enter 

into his room, as his own heart is the seat of Beauty that illuminates his 

nlod for Inspiration. Again he sayss- / . * ^ ^ 

That one who did not turn his face toward the wail of grief 

Has turned his face now to the wail aul to your love, ay aearl (J) 

It is an indication of his sitting in his room and composing verses. 

3tiU further, he says:- ? • ^ ^ 

M>S *-(***/ * 'Ay* *->(; * 

I have no irlanu to s^e&k to him, but ay bewalllngs here, 

I have no confidant, my grief but the wall noth e’er greet. (^ ; 

En the above couplet, he directly asserts that he sits alone, weeps and 

writes as he prefers to do without any impulse of the phenomenon of Nature 


to inspire his muse. 


hoa the truth of our statement in his own 


words as follows: - 

(i) 




There's none to speaK to but the pen, which ever is blecK-ftced, 
There's not a single friend but sighs vhich always burn my heart 


We *now perfectly now that Inspiration ..as at his book and call. Ha 
revealed in lyrics. A lady, aov*, and liquor suppiiea him with the 

theme of his s .eet songs. Those carols lil suit his lips very wei 1, 

• # ^ 

he called hiaslef "Tutl-I-Sha^ar 2uban n (the 3weet-tonguei parrot). 


irrespective of age from gay to grtijr, as he writes:- 

a ' > <i <* v c jrO ^ 
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sixl-ia* ^na ^eto f .hors. The similes ana metaphors are the inheritance 
of yore bequeathed to Persian poetry for Its jecoretion. Persian 
Literature abound* in than to mase poetry beautiful and attractive. 
Generally speaking, various parts of the boo/ of the xedyktovo are 
compared to different objects, for example, the cypress ataxias for the 
stature, the iyacinth represents her locus, the icon sho»s her lace, 
the mirror reiiect_ her brov., the relnbo* appears for her forehead, the 
almonds depict her eyes, the saggar exhibits her eye-lashes, the 
flagon portrays c«r neck, the bud indicates her lips, the pistachios 
express her mouth, the pearls display her teeth, and so on. 

The use of tnese similes had become conventional. They had 
become part and pax-cel of Persian poetry. The vers=.» lack beauty 
and charm ecccMin* to some critics, if these similes are avoided. 

Shile, in our opinion, the purity of language loses its gr.ee cue to 
their traditional Usage. Moreover, ho* fumy it is to compare en 
animate being to an inanimate object? Is not a human being the nob- 
lest of all the universe? Is not a human being the croan of all 
creation? is not hu..an beauty the best of all hinds of beauty? 


KIM A t,j uiyj(l 

F«l ill R y/jc/yj Ct 


Xs it not, then, reasonably detrimental to the cause of humanity to 
compare it to a rose, cypress, the ifroon, and so on? On the other nand, 
the rose, the cypresa, the doon, etc., ought to be compared to the 
human being, for Allah, the Host wise says in His Holy Kur&n, "Verily 
we created man of a most excellent fabric." (l) 

Py a happy co incidence of events, our poet Khwaju shows a revolu- 
tionary spirit to this conventionality of similes and metaphors and 
upholds our cause very strongly in his own words : 

( 2 ) uiy'iJ' O Ms//'' ~ 
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( 4 ) L^ibss/^jyic/f- /j'j* Jt/^y 
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Her stature cannot be compared with the pine tree, because 
The graceful moving cypress of her is not like the grass. 

If 1 call you the tfoon, she is not cypress-sized; 

If cypress I call you, it hath not silvery sidos. 

If some one said, "The cypress rose like to your stature 'nigh? 

It is a thought that cannot be conceived by me at all. 
uhun you are pleased to stand up and wal* so gracefully. 

The cypres* oh the garden’s side sits down through shame withal. 

If any one compares you with the full ao on, 

»Tis clear. It is due to his imperfect eye-sight. 

£f I say that your face 1- like the doon, 

I am eshame-, *tis a manifest sin. 

Although a poet ot the high position of hhwajft hac been compelled 

to tread upon the path of conventionality In order to captivate the 

*• attention of his readers, yet he avoids as far as it Is possible the 

I excess of similes and metaphors, sometimes, und sake* the ode interesting 

Re m u 
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The morning bir J burnt itself oxi in griei of the grse n mead, 

The tulip’s heart burnt for the poor that xoat its heart, indeed. 
Bravo the wickj That da Jn&n-iiite burnt of its heart’s own fire 
In the iari night for the desire of Lailfi’s lace, take heeii 
As you know the state of those who have been heart-burnt all. 

Pray don’t deny those who are burnt through tills grief as decreed. 

That libertine who was the head of topers yesternight 

With fiery sighs burnt no« the door of the ale-house, indeed. 

The secret^of "I am the Truth", if it is known to you, 

while iansur on the cross was burnt, do you deny that creed? 

four bjaut/’s one film curly grew, by way of rivalry 

The blood burnt In the musk -pod’s heart in Tartar by that deed. 

The philojuel. whose heart is burnt talkea of the rose’s love. 

The fire of love rose like a flame and.burnt it like a reed. 

If there were any trace behind ojfchaaju’s Ufa still left, 

How ail at once it has boon burnt through your love’s fire, inuwii 


Jfow ail at once it has bean burnt through your love’s lire, inuwtd. 

Our poet is in no way lass interesting and charming than that poet 


whose lyrical poena abound In slmllea so common to be met within 


Persian poetry. Bow fine would it have been, if a spirit of reformation 


had been awaaenud to purge the** similes and proauce beauty and grace 


out of purity of language alone I 


dhwajd a-* a hover . It is evident from the above poem thst KhwHju 
draws a penplcturo ol the burnings of his heart. The heart 1- the 
place of love, hence a oar* of Cupid's arrow. Indea-, Cup id is the 
emblem of love, but can there be any common ensign for all the lovers 
as a whole? It is difficult to have one an! the same Indies tioijjSf 
ail the lovers in general. *hy? The individual representation varies 
according to a lover’s own attituue, taste and mentality. Our pout’s 
representation I- in burnings, aigha and tears. It follows quite 


reasonably that his amble*- of love would be of the relevant category 
to theca, as will be deaxt with later on,A^ Mt+A* 

Ke paints his burnings in the above poem, and he as lover depicts 


his sighs In tho followings- 
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0 your love's’grief has burrit my heart's narvest alwey, 
your absence's red fire is a magician's sm one, aye . 

Your sweet lips 1 fount* that hiaes the pearls* is the life's 
The wrinkles of your loess are the heart's mine alw&y . 

If you aim for ay heart* there's my hand and your skirt. 

If the heart leavelftofche heart »s skirt and ay hands fray. 

If my life's drowned in the heart's blood through the mind's might. 
The blood of this heart-burnt doth on the mind's neck lay. 

The light of your face is ay heart's chamber's bright wick 
Since in the chamber of your locks my heart did stay. 

Pray* let me have that fiery water; ay heart's blood 
Has boiled due to the fire of your face growing aye. 

1 cannot but yield to the darts of. your eyes, or 'tis so* 

Your eye-lashes' oarts pierce through the heart's mail, I say. 

The lover's heart is all besotted with your love. 

Your love's grief overwhelm the mind of the brave aye. 
khwaju hath fire in his heart due to its bright flame. 

So his sighs' smoke finds through the heart's winaow its way. 


Again, in love ana especially at the time of separation* Khwaju sheds 
tears bitterly which he himself strings into a necklace of pearls thus: 

<* 4^/JkY*' s i 
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Through grievous shame the sweat fell from the face of the sun 

bright. 

And when you speak irom your red lips the pearls fail down out- 

Hihen I indite a tale of those red lips which are so sweet, ^ 

The juice of sugar from the reea of the pen doth alight. 

I see at morn the heaven's skirt contains the liver's blood* 

Th« eyes of the star in your love shed much the tears aright, 
four ruby -Casting lips when I remember, 0 my dear, * 

The melting silver of ay eyes fall down on gold with might. 

Ky red tears like to the wick's drops fall so much from my eyes. 
The heart's fire sends the red blood failing from the cup's eye- 
sight. 

The torrents in the end will pass above my head anon, 

I stop ay tears* they faxl a down with force that is not slight. 

[ Shut my eyes with my own sleeve* but my skirt is e'er full 
Of tne heart's blood* the more I see* tne more 'tis brougnt to 

light. 

fihen my pen doth explain the state of my affliction ciear. 

Its tears of blood then trickle on the sheet's face, when I write. 

Like Khwaju I die thirsty here beside the sea-shore but 

Tr-e tears fall down on my ary lips from the eyes wet and bright. 


Finally, he Introduces us to the last sta^e of his theme of love. 


He represents his emblem as a lover by the sign of a "broken heart" 


This is clearly shown in the underlined Verse:- 


atirnMn* £i?o>SjO) 
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Folm *#}obl> fi'tw&v, j\£>yJif-J%> 

BravoJ The oraay ones who meet ana drink the dregs in all. 

In memory of her rea rips, they drink without a fall. 

From the Judge of the eases of love I have heard so far. 

Until a man drinks tie wine cup we cannot ripe him call. 

When tyrannies ana tortures of the times o'er stepped tne bounds, 
Brii* here the wine , the days 30 fleet lUe to the storm withal. 

01 , your loc4Ui “Ki your face cannot help me here, 
ho a doth tne morning and in eve ana eve to mornin* fall? 

fi t argg taut ssrtESiay^jnr :- «.. . 

Ii > ou come up there on the roof, no one can ever acow, " 

t iS i- t ? G S 'f D ’ whAch ia / our lac «> i* glowofch to ail? 

I thought to win my aim In view thro* union of yours. 

My breath was chorea down in ay throat. I lost ay aim, withal. 

ft is a^srs^ f,a f h tH- d not ° ne t ^ K iaw f ui *‘is biood, 

rr ■ t 5 an -*2 ^ c ° see the nt ba's hall. 

Knw ?J u ' s "kunyat", cross Lt out tnere anu then, 
Tls shame, ii name the lovers win, tney may be great or small. 

p e ssimism of Khwa ju. Tne above poems serve as an indication that Khwaji 

took a pessimistic view of life. it was partly due to the fact of rda 

being left an orphan *s stated in the chapter onj^ucation, ana mostly 

due to his natural bent of mind that he practised pessimism in his .if., 
as he says: „ •* ? i# • ^ , * 


maat with the «» 

Although tiy grief is mixt with my own uust. 

^As he was advancing in age, he developed this taste, as he says, 
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Since you pitched your tent in ay Bind with the grace of your 

grief , 

Ohj Happiness has fled away from my grief -stricken soul. 

If I have bent below the load of grief, it matters not; 

There is no fear of burden aye; the camel I have left. 

I cannot tell so truly what 
The grief did with my wounded heart I 

We lit the candle of our heart and burnt our soul's aloes. 

We hoarded the treasure of grief, approved of the rnihd's grief. 

0 night, if you are my life pass on soonJ 

0 grief, if you are m/ part then 6 row whole I 

four sorrow is an alchany that from its attributes. 

Gold is produced from my own face, pure silver from my eyes. 

1 my sell* asked the heavens old one night, 

"Why from the world grief doth my share befall?" 

Said sternly, "Yfly don»t you see, the cup-like s*y 
To drink your blood is like the belly all." 

The surface of the earth with my blood wet has grown. 

Because of my grief »s load, the sk y«s back a curve hath shown. 

To whom can khwfiju tell his mind's grief, do you snow? 

But the man who nath frief and he hath lost his heart. 

ir.e burnings o l hi* heart, the tc^s, sighs, yearnings, ana lamentations 
culminated in;- 


2 . 
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Oh khwaju, when Fate doth demand grief and adversity. 

U you submit to the Fate's writ , there is no woe at all. 


Pessimism had been engrained in his nature, hence it was inevitable 
lor him to give vent to such ideas as are reproduced above. He in- 

Vite * strokes or pain to extract pleasure out of it as is illustrated 

in his own wordsr- 
t.'jO)/) 


• — si uui) u-i x u as xs must] 

If g*Si«£®, n ® t * u ' 1 who «« " ith /our -troltua content. 

If once you take me on your lap, play on me like the lyre. 

At that stroke, his lamentations, musical like the lyre, to be 

the source of pleasure to others In his view oruy. Because In this 

dara production for others, he found for himself the bright side of life 

lu it. what was food to him, was poison for others. Bow can his 

heart-piercing lamentations ever be a source of pleasure for others? 

He himself confirms our opinion by way of a question to his beloved: 

I the poor man who has become a stranger to myself. 

What does it mean that you do not mahe friends with me at all? 




9 / 


i* roir all the «>rid whet time vsf eyes are turned direct to you, 
Towards this wounaea one why not you turn your glance withal? 


ana then by giving a reply to that very question in an eloquent manner 


in the negative thus 

fA M-E 
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Pray rest your n«ad in my hut of despair. 
If headacne you ao not feel Iron my cries 


Khwaju brings home to our mina that ne is conscious of his lamentation, 
which are unpleasant 



I said to her, "0 queen of ail the beauties of Cathay, 
four eye's excursion plundered Khwa ju 1 s wit and heart away.* 

The constable of her spear-throwihg ogling spake out so, 

"What is this noise? Don't nonsense talk I Be sli8ntl Go on your 

way." 


It seems as if he sits before his bexoved, heaves heavy sighs, laments, 
bursts out into tears and indulges in harmonious weeping, to excite her 
sympathies; while, on the contrary, t&fiz sits before his sweetheart, 
plays upon the lyre, sings and sings charmingly to win her favours. The 
former is rejected in his own woras, as quoted above, ana tne latter 
is encouraged by ail means. This was the reason why Hafiz carried the 
palm of victory, although he was attempting poetry after the style of 


Thougn Sa di i* the Master of the odes 'fore all men, but 
Tne verse of Hafiz hath the styie of the verse of Khwaju. 


Paying due regard to tne opinion of naflz, we dare say that Hafiz 
was quite unconscious of his own poetry 's charm and melody • This is 
like Kaani who saysz :rim , - 


0 monarch, look at Kaani, bgbold the second Khakani, 

Pray see the soul of Khakanl das come up here to speak again. 

On the contrary Kaani was more flowing, fluent, and interesting than 

Kha&anl even. To make our point clear, we reproduce the poems of Khwaju 

and Hafig to show that the former weeps before the beloved ana tne 


latter sings before her:- 
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tchwaju 


The faces of the friends whan I cannot now see. 

In no way i*or our friends, I have a tendency. 

0 rival do not dance, up to the door of death 

No one with arms from the threshold can drive me. 

By my friend's soul I will offer life indeed. 

If it is so that the trial of my life will be. 

1 do not anew how the foe-like sk/ did me deceive. 

That it cast me off from ray iriends by treachery. 

I of the faithlessness of the times was convinced, 

I thought not of your separation verily. 

When the real union of the soul has been acnieved, 

Of separations long time there is no grie f to be. 

When will the sword of death cut the link ol the soul. 
Our relation with you will be the same with glee. 

If you shed the stream of my blood from me, 'tis meet.. 
But drive me not from your door, by Divinity . 

If I have to explain my heart's story to you. 

Don't think that I in need of the tongue will e er be. 

I have grown thin like to your waist, but I can't st/. 
That there is no relation betwixt your wfeist and me. 

The time when Khwaju of those sweet rod lips doth speak, 
My mouth is full of the pure honey certainly. 

atfif. 


0 zephyr, say to that proud gazelle, verily. 

That 'mongst the wastes and vaxleys you bewildered me. 


( ■ mu IIA J O witu nBd »«•» ’ — 

The sugar-seller sweet, may be her lire e'er long, 
Adoresseth not the sweet-tongue! bird with sjampatty. 
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0 rose, the pride of beauty did permit you not. 

That you should speak to the fond philomel with £ije. 

By conduct good the clear-sighted be caught, In .eed. 

The warbler wise can't be hexa by the snare you see. 

When you are sitting with your lriaud ana drinking wine. 
Pray, than remember the friends who roam aimlessly. 

[ do not kno* why there is not tne tinge of love. 

To the black-eyed, Moon-browed, that oypress-staturea oe 

1 can't see in your beauty, there's a spot but one, 

Your face hath not the mole of sincerity. . 

'Tis not strange xn tne with the verse oi n&ixs 
In tune with the Venus, Jesus in rapture be. 


i 


There is pessimism pervading the poems oi Kh*aju, yet we fina his own 


source of optimism concealed in it, if we try to fathom his attitude. In 
other words, the optimism of the people is pessimism pure and simple in 
- his opinion. As he say ss 

W * 


, . , / , 


Lest you may think tnat Khwaju nas a paxe face and naught more 
There is no face which is not pale, due to the black-faced any. 




Really none is ;u*ppy in lue worxa. This opinion of our poet shows his 

(J> 

true study of tne human mind, as "uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 0 
One who appears to be joyful to us, may have been trying to drive out of 
his mind that affliction wnioh is eating into his heart through any 


means of re creation. 

Taking the dark side of life, that which is pessimism according to 


the general opinion 
himself; as he says 


>n of the public, ho extracts a gift of optimise for 
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Although the hue of lovers ail is like to saffron cue to grief. 
Me nave found happiness, indeed, from the hue of saffron. 


0 heart do not be dim, my mind from the dark place 
Like to Khlj:ar hath reacned the.. water of life then. 


What Is pleasure to us is sorrow to him; as he himself says:- 

The outward pleasure is the inward woe, ' 

The wisw man’s stage is ignorance, you know. 


And what is sorrow to us, is pleasure to him, as he says so plainly: 

F4.KU fi 'fOt if 

Do not think of the crows, for in the hosts of love. 

The flag of kansur’s palm was not without the cross. 

Khwaju « s Outlook on Life . With this clear-cut view of Khwaju before *us, 

it is quite suitaoie at tnis stage to describe his outlook on ilia. On 

the perusal of his works, we have come across a poem which serves our 

purpose most admirably. We reproduce It here: 

>bi 

Throughout this poem, he has^ aprincipie to propound in every line, (l) 
Joy does stand a match for sorrow in tnis transitory life, (2) hence a 
man ought to cut short ail the worldly ties here, (5) as , firstly, hope 
(f) 2E, /X*/- 3., /k^ML, J , <£W/. 


and expectation are not worth while among these dangers, (4) and, second- 
ly, authority is not v.orth while among these ups and downs of time, (5) it 
is proper to have purity of soui as tne noble aim in life, (6) for tne 
Kingdom is of no av*il as compared to the cares involved therein, (7) and 
the planets must be discredited altogether to gain our ends, (d) the re- 
volutions of time must not disturb a wise man, (9) who bears all quite 


silently to widen his insight. 


The Fora of ahwaju's lyrics. To give vent to his different ideas, he 
uses lyrics as the venicle of his thoughts. Therein, he exhausts all 


the sources of this branch of poetry in pouring forth his mind. He writes 


a lyrical poem in the form of a dialgoue imitating the form but not the 


matter of dnsurl»s Kaslaa which begins thus:- ^ , 

The poem of Khwaju is reproduced here:- ' f 
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•'urther, he attempted a lyrical poem which ended in a Kailua. It is 
reproduced along with a poem of Hafig's. The "Liain-ul-Ghaib" seems to 
lave imitated him:- 

^ i KfJ-O *&$/• 
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They in the vale pitched the tent of the New Year's Day 
The red tents of the tulips grew 'midst the stones aye. 

Look at the tulips, say the angeLs of the sky 
Set the chair of red gems on tne blue sky alway . 

The workers of the spring set up the canopies 

Of the pale flowers * .gold on the green vale each day. 

The dwellers of the Haram'a roof in the fair vale. 

Pitched in the mead the canopies of silk so gay. 

The cornel’s of the vaxe laughed at our eyes, *tis so. 

Due to the tears of the clouas of the eyes, axway . 

The uiusicians^were singing in tune with the biras, 

The note of "Anka" then tne phlxomels did play. 

The parrots with Khwaju at the time of their speech. 

The taunts upon the singing phiiomel did lay . 

For the aim of tne court of Jamshid of the times. 

They raised great tumult that reached the vaulted ^ies grey. 
"The New Year's Day be blest to you", the angels all 
Above the s*y in a loud voice would ever pray . 
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Come back ana be the bosom friend 'of this close heart, my dear, 

And know the secrets of the burnt in a way that is clear. 

From that wine which they ever sell from the tavern of xove. 

Let me have two or three cups, pray ; though Ramazan is here. 

0 holy hermit, when you have set all your cloak on lire. 

Try and be head of all the free men of the worldly sphere. 

That friend who did address me so? "gy heart doth gace at you", 

Say unto her, "keep gating onp I come safe free from tear. 

My heart is wounded by the grief of those iil e-giving lips, 

0 pretty casket of love to that sign and seal adhere. 

So that the dust of wrath may not now settle on love's heart, 

0 flood of tears keep flowing on now in the letter's rear, 
f&fiz wno ever loves to have the world-revealing cuu. 

Say to him, "Live 'fore Alai who's in rank to Jamshid near. 

S t. l M again be wrote man/ poems in the form of "muiamma". We repro- 
duce the poems of hhwajii and HSfU in this form of poetr/: 
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Moreover, he composed a iyrioax po am in the fora of a love-letter: 


run* as follow* i- r 
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0 zephyr, if you have to pass through the belovea's street, 

1 do beseech you ever so with due respects her greet. 

Pray, Kiss her door, if at that time, you can permission win. 

Say unto her, "Good morning ", then with this message her meet, 
"You’re the unsina and Moon-faced one, but you break your love vow. 
With the silvery cheeas, cypress-size, tulip-xiae face sweet; 

M/ broaen heart which I dia tie with your a^lurln*, look. 

In memory to the love-lorn, pray, keep it saie, ’tis rnoet. 

The times have cast me far from you because of faithlessness, 

Bravo 1 the times that breas the pledge, tne say with the lame feetJ 
I was not for a moment free from songs sung in low tunes. 

But now I am united with the tears and groans, my sweet; 

I have no friend to spea* to now but the bewaixihgs here. 
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I have no confidant, ay grief but doth the wall e'er greet. 

Without you through perplexity my night dawns on the day, 

My days are oxaca in darkness now, they your black locus do meet”. 
One who will read the letter of £hwaju so full of grief. 

With the tears of his eyes wild, wash the blackness from the sheet. 


Hafiz 

-l>-d '-** { tS’ y F’ U2 ’ - 




0 zephyr, if you visit e'er the cj iae of ay friend dear 
Bring fragrance from her curiy lock which ambergris is mere. 

By her life, in gratitu ae, I'xa sacrifice ay life. 

If from my love you bring a word, which is so sweet to hear. 

If you are permitted not in her presence to go. 

Then for my eyes' antimony, pray, bring her door's dust mere. 

0 pity, I'm the beggar of her union's desire, 

perhaps, I may dream of her grace ana beauty without peer. 

Uy pine-ii^e heart noth ever beat like to the willow tree. 

In the regret of my friend's size that's tall like the fir here. 
Although, the friend doth not accept to buy me e'en for naught 1 . 

One hair of tne friend's head, I wont sell for the world, 'tis clear. 
It matters not, if from the gaol of grief his heart be free. 

For Hafiz is the set /ant poor, indeed, to nis friend dear. 


i the words of Kafig, as tney have been already quoted above, stdl 


s the expert master of odes, but our poet cut new ground aitogetheijin 
atroaucing archaic words in the exassical Persian after the style of Baba 
ihir Bryan. Here is the reproduction of a pom to bear evidence to 


tiwaju's use of obsolete words as wexl, while beauty and grace lie in the 


act of his using them in such an amusing manner 

/ . / / C/ Ss • 
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Theme of Love . We Have discussed at length the forma of lyrics which 

khwaju adopted to pour forth hi* heart, now we turn to the main theme 

Of love couched in thoae lyrics. Here, it is not inappropriate to 

repeat at first what Mauiana Shibli say a about aen tin on tails* in the 
> ( 

Shir -ul-A Jam,, page 70, unaer the heading of "An Ode". 

(•> 

"The Tura slaves attended each and every house. They moved in 
society both public and private. The majority of the poets were de- 
voted to these slaves ana mentioned them among their sentimental poems." 


Again, discussing tne contrast Detween the poetry of the Arabs ana the 

Persians, he writes unuer the beading "A Short Review of Persian Poetry", 

(1> 

Voi .IV, page 17b, para.5, "In Arabia, they woo a woman, hence all 
kinds of true sentiments can be expressed. In Persian there are 
beardless lads in place of woman, hence many improper subjects have 


been produced." 

With due deference to his eminent position as a great scholar of 
the modern era, we beg to differ fro* his remarks as to the person adding- 
*d in the sentimental poetry of Persia. We del* end our poet and say 
that his love was perfectly natural as a man ought to love a woman. In 
this statement of ours, we not only mean to defend our poet in his own 
words, but, with ail the force at our command, we also desire to remove 
this charge of "unnatural xove" from tne records of Persian poetry. 

In tne very beginning, we quote many coupiets of Jthwaju to prove 
that his love was quite natural. More than this, he was successful 
in washing off this blemish of "unnatural love" from the records of 
Persian poetry, as the Wanera'ole Maul ana Sahib of blessed memory wrote. 


The couplets of khwa ju run as follows:- 

ksm j?i>c »/> ° 1 '^ 1 
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i. That fairy-faced Moon I do not see' in the house there, ' 

•Tls strange that I without her face for the house do not care. 


2 . 


Without that Moon-faced houri don't invite me into heav'n. 
That one who is a man cannot desire then Paradise. 


3. Out of her sleeping room when comes my pretty sweet-heart, aye, 

She is a houri who comes out of Paradise, you say. 

4. I'm not the man to xeave her street through tyranoy. 

If drives me from her aoor that fairy -born houri. 

5. When the heart of the cup laughs filled with the pomegranate wine, 
The sica heart can't forbear tne sweets of tne pomegranate breasts. 

We are sure we are right in saying that our poet means the lady-iove 
through his lyrical poems, as is shown by the above couplets. If a ques- 
tion is raised to refute us by pointing out that the "fairy-faced Moon" and 
the "houri" are used metaphorically to mean the same person as pointed out 
in the words of the Maulana, then we Invite our readers' attentions to the 
last couplet on the Foi.215b. Is our poet not direct in convincing critics 
by using the phrase "pomegranate breasts"? 


On the evidence of the above convincing statement, if adybody does 


not accept this argument, then let us trace out whether or not RudagI in- 
dulged in sentimental love for lads as stated by the Maulana. In response 
to this, we refer our readers to the poem of RudagI quoted in the beginning 
of this chapter. In the third couplet of the same poem RudagI seys:- 

Llke to the torn-out pomegranate, my heart is full of fire 
Since I gave my heart to the sweet of the pomegranate breasts. 

Still again, sidl ., one of the greatest poets of Persia, writes the 


word "mi shQicah" - a female - In the following couplets- ^ ? . 

Moreover, HafTfc, uses the word "m L shuAah"in the following couplets *- 




tL> 
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In the above couplets (a), (b), and (c), the word "mi snuXah" absolute- 
ly stands for a female, in the same way as the compound word "nar-pistan" 
indicates a lady. 

Furthermore, we strengthen our statement by the quotation of Hafi# and 
the translation of the same by Clarn, as follows:- 


Alas I 


These saucy dainty ones (lovely women) sweet of wor*. tor- 
ment of the city, • 


(/} A CC^iA, 

urf. i, w- 


yo ~ ^ *r- ^ 

Take patience from the heart even a$ men of Turk is tan (take) the 

tray of plunder. 

Tnese couplets of the poets of established reputation and unimpeach- 
able authority shed a flood of light upon oul> statement that the Persian 
poets cultivated natural love like the Arab poets. If there is &ny thing 
of the sort as the Maulanasahib says, then it must have been poutea forth 
by irr sponsible poets whose vice died with themselves like mus.hrooos . 

Unaer these circumstances, if the admirers of the Maul ana ^persist in 
holding to his statement, then we are prepared to prove in the words of 
the Maul ana himself that the poets of confirmed authority in Persia depict- 


ed natural love. 

Firstly, our Maul an £ quotes a poem of ituaagi with the loxlowing coup- 
let therein in the Shir — ul- ijain, Voi I, page 33:- 


He spent the coins axl over and bought in the town 
The Turkish women of the poB*;ranate breasts there. 


In the foot-note No.l of the above page on the compound word "nsrpistan" 
(pomegranate breasts), our kaulana writes, "It is a bieasing that In spite 
of his being a Persian poet, he means awoman in pbuoe of a man". In the 

presence of these words of the Mauianaflt is needless to remark that 
audagi laid the foundation of this Kina of verse upon pure and natural love 
of a man for a woman. If some poets (if there are iw acc^ii^ *> the 
remarks of our kauiSnS^lisuaea their divine gift of versification, then 
they are to be blamed and not Persian poetry which la as pure as it ought 
to be fro* such a nefarloua element as has been attributed to it. 

Secondly, our kauxana Sahib writes in the Shi r-ui- Ajam, Voi.l, page 

315, thus:- 

Nlfimi is the inventor of this charm and subtlety of similes and 


metaphors, (b) __ ( l 

In the same strain, he quotes this couplet of Nizami's (Shi t-ul- Aju 


Voi. I page 517): 




The Jessamine-bosomed missed the king's sight ay a 
The hyacinth shut the narcissus-way . 

and he writes its explanation thus (Voi. I, page ’617) i 


(3> T 4. the description of that time when Shirln was taking a bath 
hyacinth had intervened between the passage oi narcissus- 


7f - 

ihvTja Miami, the greatest romantic poet of Persia, lnventaa the similes 
ana metaphors for Ms heroines and in this case applied one to shlrln 
a woman, strange to say, as our Uaulanl, himself points out. Dr Steingass 
translates "samanbar" into "JessaMne-bosomeu" (l) . Is it not still an 
evident indication ana convincing illustration of our statement that, ig- 
noring altogether the irresponsible poets or rather the poetasters, Persian 
poetry abound* in natural love iadeeal ana, in no way less, in the lyrics 
of Khwaju. 

Although, there are many poems of Khwgju which are sentimental, for 
example when he bursts out in the days of his youth: 

j > * » t ; t c y i 

Thimc It a gift when you make merry with the young. 

When youth has passed, it never will come back again. 

yet these sentimental poems were not based on any sensual indulgence. His 

aim is made evident in his own worus, that by liquor he did not moan this 

intoxioating winej „ < « 

Oj>f- Ijy ^ 

r< y»>\s 

0 cup-bearer the kingly cup give me. 

My heart derives from it delight and glee. 

I* liquor i mean the BWnal vine? * 

Which is 'unconsciousness', an aim of mine! 

By 'lady' he did not mean to woo any laoy but rather he interprets the 
person he addresses in verse in this way*- , 

^ > \/ -fjij rfykJ 

Don't look at nature in the sweethearts dear, 

i.itj ‘aim. In real, is the union of soul. 

Don't veil your face from khwaju, for he has 
The study of ood's secret arts Ms goal. 

After this convincing proof of Ms clear record, if for the sake of 
argument we assume that he indulged in sentimental poetry, then our „oet 
showed love for hatred, patience for cruelty, humility for pride, politeness 
or wrath and what not. TM« go as to prove that he understood the Science 
>f BtMcs or Conduct. He acted upon it and controlled vice by virtue in 
»rder to create harmony in actions. Sa/s Lao-tze, "To those who are good, 

; am good) and to those who are not good, X am also good; ana thus ail 

at to be good. To those who are sincere, I am sincere; and to tnose 

h ° afe ° 0t alaC9 f9 > 1 M thus ail get to be sincere. "(* 

IriMA ^ , /- 

r (I) . 
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The mirror bright of your mind from the two world's hue washed be. 
So that the dwellers of the heav'ns enjoy your face's grace. 

Behind the bright sun of the world shine like the fair Moon free. 
So break tne claws of your own sell’ with the contentment's arms, 
Mortification's stick will win the game's bail certainly. 

The lyre is placed there on the lap and played upon by all. 

For like the flute it produceth not at each breath melody. 

From the breath of Khwaju's inhale the aloes' scent alway. 

Because the breath of the burnt cheers the soul inspiring!/. 


^ . VAT ^ 
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¥ou are alive and still desire your sweetneart so to say. 

The sacred thread you do not cut and wish foi faith alway. 

At the court where the drum they beat of "Let me see Thee", so 
You are not like an ant, you wish for Solomon's realm aye. 

LUe Pharaoh you do ever boast, "I am the Truth," and yet 
For nearness of 'Imran's Moses, you eagerly do pray. 

You're not a man, you have not served at any time a man. 

The Ahl-i-Suffa's ran* (so strang el), but still desire you may. 
kike to the children who ao make the horse of their own skint 
You ride the steed of your own skirt, wish for the battle-aa/. 
The path of justice you have left, it is sincerely so. 

You know not pain, long for its cure, your foxly you betray. 
You cail it abstinence, indeed, ana still at every time. 

One hundred kinds of food you like to place on your own tray. 
Upon the spider's table when the roasted fly is placed. 

The feather of Gabriel you long for such a petty prey I 
The doggish nature of yourself, known as "Abu Saiu", 

The. cup of soup, t»o loaves of bread, you xong for it each day. 
0 S&dij in this world you must like to an atom be. 

If in tne presence of the Lord you want a pure mind aye. 


Along with other things, his Muse instructed the people to develop 
the love of nature as well. He says thus:- 

> «- o Ji> >i > a 

tf'MkF&r' 00 l>oj -Ji, S^/f 

Jf o/U^v^f/j ' ^*yV- 1'"’ - ’(fi 

>1 0 >j I J’A’ir 1 r 

\y>w ) i'j(Tb ®> {*>0?/ 
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Says Jesus Christs "Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good 

to them that hate you, and pray fp* them which despiteiuily use you and 

persecute you." 


This high ideal of love sets an example of the Science of Conauct 
for the Construction of society. If any man of average knowledge can- 
not follow his higher philosophy in love, tnan the blame must not be laid 
at the door of our poet. He courted pain but he taught happiness; as 

..toft rH-f; 

I see at morn the heaven's sairt contains the liver's biooa. 

The eyes of the star in your love shed much the ttars aright. 

To bear evidence to our theory of conduct, he wrote the ftau$a-tul- 
Anvur and the aamar Hamah dealing with views of higher philosophy. More- 
over, be attempted didactic poems nUo. He tried to be sermonising. He 
fails to reach the position of sld I. As for instance, in the following 

poems of Khwaju and sZdij the Snaikh takes into consideration both the 
bright and dark sides of life ana teaches purity of mina. Quite contrary 


to this, Khwiju teaches purity of mind throi^h the dark side of fife only 
thus s— t- rJ^j) b c) t 1 

A - 1 

fc /. A < 


by'yk -S - J 

^ It's, 0^ 

>| jyl J> (>A 1 

<— \y> 1>J 

Although the haws sits on the nan as of the sing happily . 

Its shade wants that grace which is in the Phoenii's shade to be 

?!“* Wb ° ***, t y gM< * ° rc face from the revoiving ssy, 

*4f® crescent is pointed out in each city with giee. V 

Although the country is managed to-day by you so wexa, 

£*® potentates so great it tatb& L.ory . ’ 

bach handful of duet that you see on tn« iace of the plain. 

Is the moon-like face, the King's head that thought high verllr 
He passed aw«y , the Kingdom left for the Host Hlgn Allah, 

?r c *Aled tne lord of tne Sings of abtnorlty . 

S desire the Sings might mase you the crown of their heads, 
£ ^ to the anslet the poor man's wors, you see. 

S° tb »t the vision of y 0U r mind be the Divine landscape, 

A, j d'— A. A 9- Wti, /. 3 fh/S ^^ 
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The mirror bright of your mind from the two world's hue washed be 
a * eiiars o1 ’ the heav'ns enjoy your face's grace. 
Behind the brig nt sun of the world shin. iUe the fair jloon free. 
Dc- jrea* claws of your own sell' with the contentment *s arms. 
Mortification^ sticm wil- win the game's baxl certainly. 

The lyre is placed there on tne lap and played upon by all. 

For like the flute it proauceth not at each breath melody. 

From the breath of Khwaju's inhale the aloes* scent aiway. 

Because the breath of the burnt cheers the soul inspiring iy . 

, . „ 

I ^ -Tr'iS ct/>s 

c^,)j f ^n> »*SjC >/>/ - oib 3" J s'' _.v- 
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You are alive and still desire your sweetneart so to say. 

The sacred thread you do not cut and wish fox faith aiway. 

At the court where the dm* they beat oT "Let me see Thee", so 
You are not li*e an ant, you wish for Solomon's realm aye. 

Li*e Pharaoh you do ever boast, "I am the Truth," and yet 
For nearness of 'Lurin'* Moses, you eagerly do pray. 

You're not a man, you have not served at any time a man. 

The Ahl-i-Suf f a »s ran* (so strange! ), but still desire you may. 
Lime to the children who oo make the horse of their own skUDt 
You ride the steed of your own asirt, wish for the battle-day. 
The path of Justice you have left, it is sincerely so. 

You know not pain, ion* for its cure, your foxly you betray. 
You call it abstinence, indeed, and still at every time. 

One hundred kinds of food you lime to place on your own tray. 
Upon the spider's table when the roasted fly 1* placed. 

The feather of Gabriel you long for such a petty pre/1 
The doggish nature of yourself, known as "Abu Said", 

The ^ cup of soup, t*o loaves of bread, you long for it each day. 
0 Sadi , in this world you must like to an atom be. 

If in the presence of the Lord you want a pure mind aye. 


Along with other things, his Muse instructed the people to develop 
the love of nature as well. He says thus:- 

)J J(if Oly'ihsj- >i 

A 4 , 

^iU>U^’r J >>JU~S£- ~ 'far* 
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The aove*s son*, 

Tne turtle sang the kJux* 1 tune arignt. 

The crazy nightingale sang in dexight - 

They pitched the flowers' tents in the vale fair. 
Loo* at the blooming rose with its smile sweet 
That e*ar consoles the tulip burnt so meet; 

Tne bright rose ana the tulip, U you greet, 

Har*J Viitn the tuxips* leaves in the vale's seat 

They piacea tne rea throne on the green roof there. 
The zephyr tore tne flowers* cioa*, ai*a/. 

The warblers* crie3 rent the roses* heart aye. 

The narcissus ope a eyes X*or the sight gay. 

Since the fire of the rose's chaea burnt, say. 

Wow fire in the red tulip's heart doth glare. 

The warblers of tne morn witn wine are mad. 

The topers say at morn witn liquor glaa, 

The saints retired to their oaths farewen bade. 

The mountains to the middle tulips ned. 

At the Twin's quiver-belt to taunt they dare. 

Mow leave the house and to tne valley go, 

DrlnK wine, pic* rose, smell h/acinth bravol 
Liite hhwaju find th« mead, the cups that glow. 

The tulip, basil plants in the Wale grow, 

Wow with the scents the earth is decided so fair. 



During the course of his lesson for tne love of nature, as he *neu the 
oriental mind and especially tne worshippers of fire, the sun ana the aioon 
in Persia, he warned his reaxer* against tne worsnlp oi tne heavenly boil 
to differentiate between love ana worship. Love cultivates virtue an 
worship inculcates vice. In order to snow how to avoid vice, we reproauc 
a poem here, as tnis aspect of life demands great importance in tne opinio 


of our poet: 


FHJs* >«/<-> 
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The garden of heav'n is no more tnan a vaxe we see here. 

The singing parrot is no more tnan a sweet cnanticieer. 

The vault that doth revolve above tne o^eralx-xi^e say. 

Is not more than tne alii 'adust axi the universe, *tis cxear. 
(live Saturn up, because this sxave, oo old, of ages long. 

With all its pomp is no more than a goat in price not dear. 
That Jupiter which is the juuge of the High court of heav'n. 



IS- 


ls no more than a hermit, aye, IX you loox at It clear. 

The victor of the troops of stars, though fighter is he brave, 
Jon't talk of that, the blood/ one, the black-faced foil of fear. 
The king of tfie blue s*y that's called the monarch of the stars. 

It is no more than imeodest, 11* you would *noa it clear. 

The singer tnat plays on the lyre in the concert of stars. 

Is no more than the nigntingale In the say's vais, my dear, 
why do you call the heaven's scribe Asaf, the second, a/e? 

For, in the wit's street *tU no more than the bridegroom, you 
The Moon is famous in the town for ail her travels Long, hear. 
It is no more on Nature's fisid than a poor rover mere. 

0 ilhwaju as* your ..ants from Allah, for in both the worlds 
In contrast to His mercy there's no better patron here. 


At the and of the stern warning against the worship of heavenly bodies 
the poet directs ail to Allah quite logically in an appealing manner, hena 
he says:- • / • ^ 


fit. lifer* C Jt/^ ^ / 


j xouielay we can't Khwaju's verse call. 
His poetry is not romance withal. 


Ltyi* of lyrics , Alth regard to matter, KhwSju touched almost all tl a 
spheres of life and won a lar 6 e circle of admirers in his life time, but? 
as regards his manner, it is not unsafe to conclude that he was more of 
an imitator than a stylist. Sometimes be laita* be «tple of Baba Tahir, 
and at another time he attempted the model oi Sadi's poaas. He did 

not cultivate a style of his own. Ea left his o..n naturalism in pursuit 
of affectation. It enaea in verbosity and euphuism in his lyrics. Ttoug 
he is interesting ana charming while he avoids Imitation of others, yet 
he, in his own woras, realized the point of his affectation ana admired 


Hafiz, and called him "the bright hand of Hoses", thus: . 

1 . 16 k P» Z'tOWj ^ (/ £-• C, ^ 

Though iihwaju in reality your verse is called a spell. 

It cannot stand a match to the bright nana of Hoses aye. 



/knd he began to attempt Romance which again both in manner end matter is 


the imitation of Nizami, as he says: 7 cj -- \ •« . . ? 

&€> 1‘u'srsu, Jyc/ ^ r "Ciy O' 0 

Although a famous poet you may be, 
fou imitate the verse or NizSial. 

^uite recently has published at Teheran, in 1307, through the 


.hawar press, selected lyrical poems of Khwaju in alphabetical oraer out of 
ils many poems. They are 79 only in number, as follows 


Letter 

sJjUl 


number of odes. 

8 


o 

> 

J 


- 4 . 


r 

u 


7 

28 

18 

7 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 


7$ 


number of couplets 
70 

64 
241 
164 

65 
27 
20 

8 

16 

31 

7lf 


3ut tre lyrical pofcms of the Rotos of the Divan-i-KhwaJu, Accession No. 1768, 
Punjab University Library, are as follows 


•etter 

Number of odes 

Number of couplets 


19 

174 


1 

16 

V 

CJ 

13 

118 

& 

112 

1029 

u- 

\ 

2 

19 


151 

1 

1382 
1 % 


21 

192 

J 

1 

in 

or 

10 

96 

tP' 

2 

16 

t- 

23 

210 

i 

1 

11 


1 

11 

if 

1 

11 

3: 

4 

35 

-r 

2 

16 

j 

1 

7 


11 

104 

f. 

63 

594 

CJ 

32 

1 

280 

10* 

} 

a* 

15 

139 

0 

14 

137 

> 

si 

632 

FSSffJ 


In spite of certain gaps which have crept into the above Rotos among the 
Fols 115A,il5B,12lA # l2lB,i29A,i46B,l7lB, thafe axa odes are cci*jlete, but 
there are odes which are incomplete:- 


c/£V 

Ctr+'JJ 

\c~j i 

v k>,y~<ss>s~r v^-ao 

And the lyrical poems of the Rotos a. no. 1650 (Punjab University 

,lbrary ) of the Kapurthala State, whicn are not available in the Divan- 1- 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 
0 . 


Fol.iSOA 

Fol.l29B 

F01.146A 

FO1.140B 

Fol.i46B. 

Fol.l46B 

F01.169B 

Fol.l7lA 


opening with 
opening with 
opening with 

opening with in the margin 

opening with in the margin 

opening with in the margin 

opening with 
opening with 


lu of the 

British Museum, are as follows: 


Letter 

number of odes 

number of 

-mi 

2 

17 

• 

u» 

2 

19 

\ 

23 

209 

J 

40 

374 

UT 

8 

109 

J 

4 

38 

r 

6 

66 

& 

19 

195 

j 

13 

125 

(5 

1 

isf 

9 
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aokANCm . 

A Romance is a t axe in verse renting some love episode. It portrays 
n almost imaginary state of life. In Persian it is a kind of .A^nawl. 
ts metre is tne same throughout but the rhyme varies at every couplet or 
layt. This is evident from tne following piece 

^ f- *-?> Wf* 1 '* C 

(Ji ^ Jy^ - OyyU ‘W 

r ^ . r'L.. 


xjSMjffV -frj'iv&r 

Uly>) )S. ~ 01 ^ ^ * 

Tom the above it is quite apparent 'that the metre is the same, while the 


iyme changes at every couplet. 


Although the Persians are indebted to Arabic literature for ail the 

, di- 

ther forms ol Poetry current with tnem, the kasnavi is the invention 


f Persian genius .. SudagI, tne blind poet of Persia, laid the found- 
tion-stone of the Romantic form of poetry when he composed a love story 
bout Vania ana f Azra a oasea on P&hlawl asteri&xs" and widely imitated. (2). 
h the days of **ahmua of Gnazna, UJnsurl (970 - 1049) wrote another RomjMfc 
work dealing with the same story of Vamii anu 'Azra. It v.as en tit- 
ad agon tho vZ-xir. and ’ixra. In tn-j same perioa Plrxausi, imitating 
his, attempted the Shah-NL-ah. He versified tne romantic tales of Zax 
jiu Rudnba, Beznan ana .iuaizffo in it. Reaxizin 6 tne vaxue ana import- 
nce of this form pi poetry, he produced tne fusul ana ZuiaiKha in his 
xd a*e. It is a romantic won pure ana simple. There then followed 
n axmost complete luxxia tne activities of the Romantic ochooi. Mean- 
ime three schools of poetry fxourisned tin tne appearance oi the great- 
est Romantic poet, Nizami. 

1. Tne Scnooi of kystlc Poetry. 

bu Sa'IdbADii hhair (ao7 ±0+* A.D.) was an exponent of tnis school. 

Abdullah Ansar I (lOOo - ldoo a.J.) won fame through hi* Prayers. 'Omar 


hay yam (1017 - llao), Farla-ud-Dln *Attar (xilu - 1130 ) ana Sana! ( ? - 
150) carried ays tic poetry to a high pitch out it was lamina Jalax-ua- 
>in (1207 - 1273) who produced tne greatest i^rstic wor* ana became most 
opuiar. 

2. The didactic Scnooi of Poetiy. 

aslr .Miusrau »AlavI (lOi^-iOoo a. 0.) was a tr & van«r, pniio^opner and 

oet. Through tne compostloa of tne ga»aaat Nann, rfusnana "1-Na.uah an d 
~(T) ^ ^ PJU* f' A*/* f*r*^**i 

X 6% 
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the Zad-ux-jiusufirln he estabiisned this now school which reachea its 


zenitn in Sa f di. 


3. The Panegyrical schoox of Poetry. 

Following tne eiMp-e of Mahmud's court wnich encouraged poets to write 
in euxogy of the monarch*, the bexjuKlans also inaucea kullab .writers 
to pour forth verses in their praise ty giving ^resents to them. 

Anvarl (il2b-xlHv) A.D.J ana anaKilnl (H0b-lld5 A.D.) reached the summit 
of fame b/ virtue of tncir taxeuts snown in their panegyricax poems. 

; There were hosts of poets wno followed tneir footsteps sucn as Adlb 
Sabir ( ? - 1147 a.D.), Ju'azA (? - H4d A.D.;, .iasxii-ud-Din Vatvat ( ? 
Ild2 A.D.) and Far/lhl (iiob - 120* A.D.) . Through their joint iebour 

panegyrical poet ry achieved immortal Lty ana ruled public interest. 

I 

4. The Scnoox of Romance. 

Alter RudagI, •OnAurl ana Firdausi, as mentioned above, a romantic worn we 

notice, was attempted by Faihr-ud-olu As»ad Gurjani about 1046. This 

I 

wor* was entitled the ViS-u^KLaln. "a .romance said to be based on an 

i / « 

oia Pahlawi originax." (i) in 114x, WizS—I was born ana ho during hi- 
ilfe time devflted nimsexf to t he romantic Schoox. He wrote the (quintet 
and won the admiration and affection of tne public in such a way as to 
gatn for himself tne title of tne greatest Romantic poet of Persia. 

while Poetry w-s supreme, tnere rose a storm in the shape of nomadic 
' Tartars unaer the leadership of chingis Kh£n in 1231. He was anown as 
The Curse of Mian. He stained the records of history with blood. He 

f 

came, saw, conquered, murdered, burnt, and then departed. History kissei 
his feet and he embraced it; Poetry fell at ids feet and he erased it. 

6 

His mantle fell Upon nis successors, hubla Khan, Huiagu Khan, and a 
^nost of other descendants. Tney were second to none in their woras of 
destruction and devastation. Persia, china, Mesopotamia, $yrxa, ana 
Asia Minor fluff erei the pangs of agony. They eip exiea the Assays io$ 

Irom Aimut in l2ob A.D. and deposea the Abbasid Caliph at Ba 6 ha£d in lHbd 
2A.D. The Tartars Ultimately became the monarch* of axx tney surveyed. 

I The disappearance of thu Umay/ad Caliphate was a fatal bxow to the 
Arabic xangua*e in Persia because Persian became the lingua franca 
t throughout the length ana breadth of that xand. Unfortunately , there 
was a decadence of Poetry in Persia juring toe reign of the Mongols aua 1 1* 
i lo their devotion to History, for they desired to preserve their con- 
quests in literary recoras. 


‘Q/? 


fi 
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During tills period 01 * tne Rise of His tor/, poetry haa faxien in 
opuxarity. Before tne furious onsiaugnts of the Tartars, the people 
eft their names ana hearth for distant xanas. Tne poets, if there 
ere any, sought refuge in tne courts of those petty states which py cnance 
ere outliving tne storm of tne reign of terror. Jamal -ua-Dln l&inammad 
bdul Raxzax (? - 119 i.) ana nis son aamLi-ua-Dln Isaai'x (? - 1Z67) main- 
lined the standard of panegyrical poetry 'ey way of praising the noble 
l «idl family'' (l>. At such a time in India a prominent poet, who haa no 
oncern with the LUhani #nasty shone How a star apart even among the 
ivershadowing clouds of the ongoi Terror. He attempted tne i^uBtet alter 
ihe model of NigamI of Ganja. His name was Ami r nfiusrau (1*63 - 1325 A.D.) 

This current of Roxa..ce faixea to reacn Persia, for Timur was tne 
text conqueror to appear on the stage of nistory. He carried fire ana 

■ word wherever ne went. His capitax «as saaarfUnd whence he swoopea lixe 
m eagxe down upon axl toe petty states ana built a network of empire in 
;ne territories of Persia, Asia iiinor, Turaistan, and Mesopotamia. But 
ie died in 1405, while he was invading China. 

After the death of Chingiz aha Halida people tired of the terrors of 
«&r desired peace ana pxeasure ana ti*ar© ..as a reaar&atxe outburst of 


joetry and a compxete aecadence ana final eclipse of the stuay o^Jhistory. 
’nis fresh outburst of Poetry may fitly be termed the Romantic Revival. 
Uwraja of airman -l351/5$anu Salman of Sava (1300 - 1376) were the 

jest exponents of this branch of Poetry in this age. The intrinsic power 
mu appeax of tids form of poetry &tt reveaxed oy this fact that it re- 
ipp eared after such an eclipse. In spite oi tne ravages of time it sur- 
rived a xx those destructive forces ana found an eloquent exponent in the 
jersonaxity of &fenaju. Under the spexx ox tne Romantic worxs of Nizami 
md the xyricax poe^s of Hafiz, our Poet began to attempt .iomance in 
rp9 A.H.. the thirtieth year of his age. 3e says in the Huma-u-Humayun; 

ie continued it till ^746 a.H. . the sixty-seventh year of nis age. 

Ve proceed to mention tne worxs in tne order of tne years of th«ir composi- 


tion: 

Tne Hu»i-u-Bxxayun. 

.rltten In 76* A.H . 

^bilshed at ^ahore 1672 A.D. and at Bombay in Axi*- 

. I <\ol A-V. 

■letre : J? Jf 9 C// j*? Pertains to sfter tne style of the 


" i «. 
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dhthnam&h of Firdausi ana the Is.-uindarnamah or Nizami. 

Couplets ; Tne published edition of Bombay nai**195 coupiets. Sa'id 
iNailsl (l) has counted -*407 and tne .totos of tu? Huiaa and Huuayun, Acces- 
sion no. 9 / 3 Punjao University Liorary, Lanore nave couplets. 

Dedication . Tne prologue is dedicated to Sultan Abu Sa'Ll Bahadur Khan 
and his minister Gnias-ud-Din Mahmud ana tae epilogue to Ta3-ud-Din * Ira^i 
Shamas-ud-Dln Mahmud Sain and his son Kuau-ua-oln. 

Source . The idea was conceived from tne suggestion ol' Saor-Abui 

/ateh^aid-ud-jin *«nmui that he snoula versify tne la^iaa taie for Mus- 
lims: see tne words of tne poet: 

^ oi/u -u)/v U~V ! u ^ 

The wor* was begun unaer tne inspiration of tne phantom of a beautiful 
lady whom he saw in ills dream. The poet says^ / , ^ 

r&uAk’k dtysjx ~ ^ x s 

The tao.e of Beznan ana urn is ah in the s n a nn a^ah is tne main source of the 
boon. For instance, Huaa is imprisoned in a ceil as Be z nan was. But 
the imagination of Khwaju is mostly in the making of it. 

foie . To idnuonang, tne Aing of d/ria, a son was born Buma by name. 
He was well educated and trained as a anight. At tne age of ill’ teen, 
from the hunting ground, he roue to the land of dreams and fairies in pur- 
suit of a deer. a fairy received ni*~ warmly ami led him to a room in a 
paiace where he fell in iove with a figure on a curtain. T n l m tl n g of 
her ho slept and dreamt of an angel warning him against love. He awoke 
in the morning and saw no trace of tne paiace. Only his charger was 
standing at his head. On nis return to the hunting party in despair, 
Behzad, his foster-orotner, consoiea him but in vain. He sent his mess- 
age of farewell to his parents thrown his suite ana started for Cat bay 
iu search of his lacy -iove. Benz aa accompanied him. Both of them 

fell captives into the hands of fia.^andev-i-Zangi and his forty dependent 

V*TC 

freebooters. Vhiie tney^crossing a river, a storm bro*e out. Tne pir- 
ates were drowned out Huma and Beozaa were via shed to the shore. In hia 
travels then, imaZ was nailed as a alng by tne people of xui&var, following 
their traditionai manner of welcoming tne first stranger as their *ving 
after the death of their ruier. Behzaa became the minister and fell in 
love witn a lady named Izar a i'm. .^namsa, the daughter of the iate 

ruler, fell in iove with duma. ^iarsh&h, a Syrian prince travelling 
in search of Buma met him in tne hunting ground. As a guest of Una's ne 
fell in xove with phamsa. Buma dreamt of fliuayun»a rebukes, ieit nha var 


/#/ 

and started i'or Turiin ana thence to china. 

In his travexs, hs came across Sa' dan, a Persian tracer ana a private 
supplier to h'umay un , tne daugntex* of Faghfur of china. On his enquiring, 
auina told ilia his name, Kais bln aaisan, and said he was a Syrian trader 
i ho had been looted on the path. Sa'oan warned him to avoid the path 
>f the golden fort, the abode of Lane, the kagician. He faced the danger 
»nd won the Fort alter passing through tha four orde^xs of fire, cloud, 
the mount, and the fairy. He liberated Parlzad, the daugnter of Humayun »s 
incie, from a ceil and acquired a good many treasures. Huma opened his 
leart to ner and she promi sea to hexp him if she could. 

5a 'dan, rarlzad, and Huoa came to China. Sa'uan introduced him to Fagh- 
:ur in Faghfur's court as his nephew* Parlzad met Buma/un ana the seen 
>1‘ love for Huma was sown in ner neart. She saw him from behind a xattice 
iQd fell in love with him. Hum! was incited by Fashfur to the hinting 
ground. He pretended ixiness ana came to Humayun 's paxace - b&man-Zar -. 
5e Klxded the gardener and tne guard, met Humayun, and they enjoyed time 
:ogetner. On his return from the hunting ground, Faghf&r came to Know 
>f tne accident ana put Huma into the priSin whence ne was liberated by 
Saiuan RuKh, the aauguter of Suhaii JahTln Sus, a a lag of Afra-Siy Eb's dine 
ind a tributary to Faghfur. She fell in dove with Huma and prevailed 
ipon him to stay with her for tnree days. Huma drove to Huiwun's Palace 
ind requested to be allowed entry. She objected to this an^ there en- 
sued a dialogue between the two on tne point of Huma's love for and st^y 
ifith Sarnan ftuKh. He gave no reasonabxe reply to her. He wept, confess- 
ed his fault, and returnee in despair addreosxng tne clouds in tears, 
humayun felt for Huma ana deft the padace in the dress of a man in search 
>f him. She met hi- in a fiexd ana fought him as a anight. She reveai- 
3d her identity to him just as he was ready to sxay her. They rode to 
» place of worship together. His fears were aroused by the shouts of 
m army, but tney were turnen to joy wnen he recognized Behaad and Mihr- 
3 nan at the head of that army wnich was travexiing in search of himsexf. 
i letter was sent to Faghfur for tne hand of Humayun. He invited Huma to 
jhina. Thougn Behzaa warned him of foul pday, Humayun with Huma went 

tnere. After a time he received a severe blow by the news tnac Humayun 

lad died while she was conceaxed xn an underground chamber of tne Premier's 
douse. 

r'axlzad visited the premier's house by c nance and saw Humayun in the 
chamber. Farlnusn, th« Premier's son, fell in dove witn rarlzia on sight 


M 

f her. FarlnuAh conceived tne idea of getting success in his suit 
hrough Ruiaa. He set out ana found Behzad and kinrsnah. He told them 
f Humayun's saiety but there was no trace of Hum*, 
onzad and Farinish set out to aunt for him. At tne suggestion of a 
riest at & place of worship they came upon a caravan party whence they 
ere guiaed to find Hums weeping on a certain mountain. The news of 
umayun's safety was intimated to him. He summoned courage to come over 
o China. Farlnush led Hums to Humayun and she was lioeratea. 

A battle was {ought in vniwu Faghfur fell. The marriage of Huma 
nd Humayun and iofinush and Parlzad too* place. Huma forgave the premier 
nd conferred the wingicm of China upon Farlnush. On his return to ithavar 
ehzad was married to ,~&ar AX'zm anu liinrsnah to Shams a. 

One day again. Hums saw a beautiful form in a Valley that told nim 
o go to Syria, as ttlnushang nad died. This was the very deer that neiped 
Im to win Humayun v s hand. Huma Humayun left China ana came over to 
yria. a son Jahangir by name was born to them. ttimayun aied when he 
as fourteen years of age and later Huma also met his end and Jahangir 


ecaiue the monarch. • 

ritlclsm . beginning the boo* with . * ^ > . • ... 

X?ojy>^ 

hwaju prays to Alla* and praises the Holy Prophet (the choicest blessings 
f Allah be upon him) in the opening chapters following the habit of Mua- 
im authors. 

The poem is a fictitious tale that portrays the world as a mirror of 
liaeries. Quite contradictory to nis pessimistic nature, he brings the 
itory to an optimistic ana. fet, though he did not part with nis nero and 
leroine in life, he causes them to shed plenty of tears and face many 
arrows. He ma*es his nero weep ii*e himsell* more often tnan not. Con- 
sider especially the occasion of the enquiry of Humayun about his love for 
j 2 at AfrUz and fchamsa and his stay with Hainan fluKh. .\hwaju could not put 
i reasonable excuse into tne moutn of his nero; for instance Huma could 
lave said that Saman Ru*h was to him as his liberator hence ne stayed with 
ier at her request as a guest. On the contrary he wept, invo *ea oaths, 
;onf essea his fault, ana as*ed paraon: «#-.:■*. , , 

\nsort^ r 3 

h-sort* ** r> C rsPjy'yw dif-S 

ind called himself even a dog of her a treat. / ✓ j 

n, sort'd 


ro* 

nominating himself to an intolerable degree. It la quite amusing to 
lote that Khwaju culls Huma »the lamp of the palace of bright-minded 

>ersons J , „ g • , 

I ¥9 o°U ^ ^ O *r^ ~ i ^ 

aid then contradicts his statement in the light of Hums *s character. More- 
over, ho mars his noro*s character by representing him as a reoiuse at fahe 
'also report of the death of Humayun, while it was the moment for our poet 


o put him in the role of those heroes wno bear the brunts of life bravely 
n the arena of the worad. 

Huma/un . the beautlfiu heroine, seems to be reasonable in questioning 
luma ' s love for gnamsa, izar Afruz, anaSaman «uan, but the question arises, 
low did she come to anow of these episodes? Ahwaju is silent about this, 
y putting tds supernatural halo round Humayun, Khwuju belittles the worth 
f her character. Still again, in spite of her being doubtful of Huma's 


rue love, she calls hi-*- sincere ana tnus contradicts herself: 

If M 

pehzaU is a sensible creation of ihwfiju's brain, as a sincere friend 

nd a true sympathiser in danger. Though at the outset he admonished Huma 

ecause ol' nis love for Humayun, yet he repented of his words, when he 

ost his heart to A*ar Afruz. , 

f /l t ;D !/ -Ajf" 

is warning to Humil to desist from going to cnina at the invitation of 

aghi'ur for fear of foul play, is an Indication of his wltiom, end HumRts 

oolhardiness indeed. Behzad is the character most fitted, in respect of 

to 

is faitrifulness,A»-4Mt.a-he-sibesaW^ Huma from the cell, but Khwaju's 


ntroduction of Sam&n nuah as Huma's liberator made Humayun suspicious of 
is conduct as a true lover. He might have been imitating Firaawsi in 
he incident of tne deliverance of Beihan from the won. Even then the 
iberator was husttbij and wuni^tlioniy was the source of his information. It 
s a poor parody of the Shahnaman that a anight in the woras of KhwSju 
hould be delivered by a woman to nis perpetual ignominy. 

jiZbX Aims , the beloved ol’ Behzad, is a beautiiul lady of strong 
tiaracter in bearing the rejection of her love by Hums with a calm mind, 
tigough she divulged the pangs of love to Bhamsa In private, she bore all 
aspair quietly . Khwaju spoiled ail her graces by making her dwell upon 
3r °“ n thus, 

when t..e aing - my eyes - came to hunt merrily 
This wea* game fell into captivity. 


icn a confession is quite foreign to the ilpa of a woman 






Shamsa , u confidant of^ffar Afru^is another character ox Ahw8ju»s. 

Hp^Rf * 

It looks quite unnatural on her part to woo rfuma tnus: % f ^ 

* ( ‘tfu/fy jSJsi) b -JjjJ <-■>/. u l^ <^W*" 

The early risers 1 night hath from your face N 
Its aay ; my hearts wick lights from your xove»s grace. 

so openly as to Invite his attention by throwing an orange at fcU. It 
stluck ^ihrshah, who fell in love with her. She showed her love for 
Huma who in return asked her to j.ove xihrsnah, though it is quite un- 
natural to request a lady In this manner. 

''OfS’uS^j is J))y b 

Do not deprive hie of tne marriage day/ 

«ay the sun of your face not set, I pray. 

were again Knwaju miseraoly fails to depict tne cnaracter of nis women 

folk. The introduction of Shamsa ana a.|hr^nah is nothing short of a love 

intrigue for tne saae o 1 marriage only. Khwaju very wisely could have 

omitted Shamsa as she serves no other purpose out marriage in this pxot. 

Still again he artistically could have introduced kihrsnah as a cynic to 

iweid upon the dark side of lire and have put ail the uystic strains and 

sermonizing tones in his mouth to make the plot complete. For it looks 

quite unseemly when the poet himself indulges in such mystic themes in a 

romantic boo* and it is to his discredit as an artist. 

parlzaa is a very good character as a woman in inculcating love for 


Hum a in the heart of tiumayun. It is a highly commendable feature of her 
conduct that she fulfils her promise by repaying the meritorious services 
rendered by Huma in delivering her. She nexpea the readers muen by not 
Keeping them in suspense for long about Humayun's safety while she paid 
a visit to her chamber and announced her alive. Her .carriage with Farl- 
nush is the most important and marvellous creation of Kfcufiju's brain. 
Farinush is the best character in this boos. He was a most shrewd man 
in finding the cure of his love in tne person of Huma. His was an ad- 
venturesome spirit for it led him to the discovery of numa; ana a coura- 
geous one withal in that he ^iterated him. It was his worldly wisdom 
that brought about the reconciliation between Huma And Farinush »s father. 
And finally his gallantry won the heart of Parizaa. To crown all, he 
deserved the crown of udna ana got it. Had khwaju not created this 
cnaracter he would have been too poor a poet to deserve note. This pro- 
duction of his counter- balanced all the drawbacks of Khwaju as a character- 


writer 


Khwiju is very charming vhen he paints the fascinating contrasts in 
the characters 01 parlzad and Hums on their way to China al ter her release. 


3 ut of many couplets we reproduce one: 
1 ° 


;oupxets we reproduce one: ( % / 


From Paradise one Huri»s ilea away; 

One is in Hell ior lore of Hurl aye. 

Still more he is m&rvexioasly touching when in the scene of tne fight De- 


tween Hun* and Huu&yun, Ahwaju says: fs S ? 

|/>* v’ot'ff'r' 

The curly loured uioon coiled tne lasso tnere. 

Threw round his neCK ana captured the Prince fair. 


Tnat is, Humayun put the xasso round Huma f s nee* while truiy s^ easing 
there was the lasso ol* her Iocks already round nis nee* in love. 

In spite of these salient features of fcnwaju bS a writer, it is high- 
x/ regretful to note that his description of the beauty of mail and woman 


almost tallies. Tnere is not any 

MMSc* or»ju&ls» 

is for Ohamsa, and thu following couplet is for Hums: 

t0<s , ojy l > i? ( ^ 1 

At times he is so type^boiic in his descriptions that beauty painted in 
tne words of Hnwaju grows repugnant to an average man** taste. For in- 
stance, he puts tile following couplet iuto the mouth of Azar Alius inres- 
pect of her own beauty. / ^ . r 

'tAJUfy K 0 *iAji ~ '< 

My i ion- 1 1 trowing crazy ue«r line eyes 
The elephants mad entrapped in this wise. 

as an artist, he depicts the society ana the ceremonies of the court of 


inarmed distinction between the two: 


China very beautifully. 


before the King: 


For instance the etiquette of Kissing the ground 

Jft ^ 


He seven times Kissed the ground for respect, 
Praised him and utterel good in each aspect. 


is corroborated by fiefla Abru in his baler Naman-i-Chin in these^words: 

c &/ So <j i J >!A*> 

T hey ordereu us to bend down and *iss the ground thrice. 


But in respect of his calling this story a magi an tale t 

«< mZoife/ -L»you~VA 

tnere is the reflection of the Kiuslim marriage ceremonies depicted in the 


nuptial rites of Hu-a ana Humayun for Kabin is mentioned by the poet in 

th ’ ZT JwwT* - 

*nd this custom is prevalent among the Musxims for Kanin is ( 1 ) a settle- 

lnsufi iclent 



j A/*, 


6 round! 


fit 

Moreover it tells heavily upon the readers* wind to go through the 
lengthy descriptions of the subjects ii*e 'pen* aha *wine* etc., ana 
to study the monotonous details of tne drinking bouts in the ana of each 
chapter nearly. But these defects and others mentioned above would 
bean easiiy toieratea had he been a stylist. On the contrary he is an 
imitator of rtiziml as is proved below in respect of wine and youth. 

(j Up x \ i Y' r fc /> (*l ojfC oj/ V/^l •* 

(jf. Kr 1 i ft* f )t ~ '-'ft 

Again we reproduce botn the poets with regard to youth 

Jj if 

^ i-rj-iii >><; f (I k>l/iT^> - >SP" 
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Gul-U-NaurUz. 


Written 742 ^.E. (l) 
published: not as yet. 

Vietre : pertains to , after the 


Khusraw Shir in of Nizami . 


Couplets: Sa'ld Nafisl (5) counts them to be 530£. The Potos of the 

Punjab University Library Accession no. l£o\ have 4821 


couplets. 


The prjxogue is for TaJ-ud-Din 'Iraki ana its epilogue is for 
IshLi bin Ibrahim Kazruni and Amin-ua-oln Kizrunl. 


Khwaju conceived tne iaea of composing this work for the min- 


ister. He say 5 I °> V/'S'J' Cj; 


and he received the inspiration to do so at tne appearance of 


an apparition to him in a dream. he says: S x, 

Uy fortune gooa did ail at once appear 


And read out the Homan tic tale my dear. 


The source of tne book so far as the plot is concerned is from 


the Eh&hnamah, as he sa/s himself: 


/u. g 


sMijjfasi \/-j i dr$* U/> 


If you are tired take the Shahnamah then 
And busy be to read it out a* a in. 


t*le beginning with >y 


the poet prays to Allah and praises the Holy Prophet (the choic- 
est blessings of Axiah be upon him). Tnere is a laudatory 


poem for Ba Yazld, as he s^ys: 

F«UnA 

viimm Bpy ■ Firuz, the kin^ of Khurl^an, had only one' begotten son named 

Nauruz. He was „ highly educated,, and a well- trained knight. In the hunt- 
ing ground he met Janan Afruz, a trader of Kashmir, who sowed the seed of 
love for Gul in his heart, as he had heard of her beauty in his travels 
for trade. Nauru z was encouraged to seek for his lady love at the impulse 
of an auspicious dream of two nightingales. the king tried to aissuade 
him through his minister who brought home to his mind the fatal end of 
Muhammad in his love for ill. Nauruz refuted the argument of Mihrast the 
minister by relating the pathetic story of Behzad ana Parlsad, who met 
together after the restoration of their lost sons. She also had been 
separated from ner husband due to the shameless treachery of a trader who 
kidnapped her carried her in an iron safe. Mihrast departed in dis- 


•rr' y < n 

iri 

.fA aty* '* & 


gust and sent his own son Hi hr an to control the prince. He skillfully 
played upon his feelings to give up hi* fancy for Guj. hy illustrating the 
tale of Hi hr and Hihrban. Mihr, the daughter of the ruler of Bagndad 
was the beloved, ana Hihrban, a trader, her lover J Fortune smiled upon 

him so far as to enable him to tier nightly visits through ltofadar, 
her gardener, after endangering nls life in crossing the river; but he 
could not win her hand as she was carried away by an evil spirit during 
her father's travels. The prince reprimanded him ly describing the 
tale of kamai of air min who was reproached ty share! in his love-suit. 

But Share!' himself repented of his remarts upon his death-bed before Kamai 
after having fallen in love with Jamal. The prince and Ml hr an (who short 
ly returned) started for Rome and fexl among a fc-oup of priests who reveli, 
ed in wine at midnight near the suburbs ox Rome. Shirvln mistook the 
prince for an intruder and gave him battle but on being defeated begged 
for his life lest he be killed unu not be able to marry Salma, the daugh- 
ter of Sain, the Roman petty ruler. The prince pardoned nlm ana promised 
to help him. Nauru, reached the land of Sain* in the guise of a trader 
named Ba«m /XMU. He saw Saim through his handmaid fakut ly offering 
her a string of pearls. S aim treacherously had a minu to kill him In 
the feast held in his honour in order to get his wealth, but In the ban- ! 
quet he escaped death through the timexy information of fakut about 
salm-s evil intentions. H e killed Saim who had been made unconscious 
by a sieeping dose administered ly Nauru,. shah hurang, the general of 
dkln, gave battle to Nauru, and Shirvln > but he fell boldy in the battle 
Salma offered her hand to Nauru, but the latter married the former to her 
lover shirvln who became the ruler in place of saim. 

Ih ° prime. i. ^ , 1o> „ M 0111 ^ B yale 

® tad «««« « tar r.tto,.. tod.. *«„«, tapp.p.d to .to, 

. priest to told n to. p„, to mu,. .,»t. or M . ur. to 

~‘* u « •*»» « Uiu. to pto.. or tottoio to 

to- « Batoid. to formal- put „ .1,0 to. „„ „„ „ ^ 

wriu. u. .to. ta rail i» io„ toototo. or to r.ot or 

d.r b.to to flancs. or tor. tolr optod to tor, to to (tor) 

*“ *““« Pd-rtl. toil married hi. toto'*, 

M. lh cognition or to chlvairou, dto to. to to In to toto.1 
or to to rtooea upon toir. In to too „, le .a.d 

Btot If to, to huataad or pul.. ™r.., to to utoto to. th. ^.00 
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era. Berk, their leader, «a* put to the s*ord. Again, near Kalaarlya 
I, Caesarea) he iu warned t v a guard on the pillar to avoid the dragon on 
the path, but Heorui eourted danger ana shot It dead. With this triumph he 
entered tome among the rejoicings of Caesar and his people. 

Baaht Afrur, had already Introduced him to the king. In a banquet 
held In his honour, the prince, then anoan as Aahdaha Kush, roused tht ang- 
er of the King by asking for the hand of Oul. To get rid of Hauruz, the 
King eased him to fi*ht against ahlU , tne negro slave before sinning 
the hqnd of Gul. Though Baaht Afr«s dissuaded him from having a contest 
against inlil he met and defeated nim in the arena to the utter astonish- 
ment of Caesar. 

Fortune sailed upon tne prince in respect ol his receiving tne mess- 
age of iove from Gul through ner nurse. He paid ner a secret night-vis- 
it to her sleeping chamber »n ere sne slept soundly • without disturbing 
her, he put a ring round her f infer. She awoae ana enjoyed the song of 

Shah Naz in honour of that to^eii . 

Before the marriage of Gui find hauruz, Caesar t.&s attached by 



. . - 

ers. BarK, their leader, was put to the sword. Again, near Kaisariya 
(Caesarea) he was warned by a guard on the pillar to avoid the dragon on 
the path, but Nauruz courted danger and shot it aead.With this triumph he 
entered Rome among the rejoicings of Caesar and his people. 

Ba/dit Afruz, had already introduced him to the king. in a banquet 
held in his honour, the Prince, then known as Azhdaha Kush, roused tht -ng- 
er of the King by asking for the hana of Gui. To get rid of Nauruz, the 
King as/wed him to fight against Shikl , tne negro slave before winning 
the hqnu of Gul. Though BaKht Afru* dissuaded him from having a contest 
against Shikl he met and defeated him in tho arena to the utter astonish- 
ment of Caesar. 

Fortune smiled upon the prince in respect of his receiving the mess- 
age of love from Gul through her nurse. He paid her a secret night-vis- 
it to her sleeping chamber where she slept soundly. Without disturbing 
her, lie put a ring round her finger. she awowe and enjoyed the, song of 
Shah Naz in honour of that token. 

Before the marriage of Gui and Nauru*, Caesar was attacked by 
Farrukh Ruz for the hand of Gul. The King asked Naurtiz to fight against 
the invader and his cohorts. The prince fought and won the day for 
Caesar. 

during the nuptial preparations, Nauru* dreamt of the nightingales 

telling him of the disappearance of Gul. He awoke anu .apt to know that 
% 

Tufan Jadu, the magician, had carried her to Armenia. 

r..e prince was led to a valley from the hunting ground in pursuit of 
a deer. it disappeared ana the prince fell down unconscious from his 
horse. When he recovered, he saw a fairy who urged him to continue his 
expedition as success awaited him. 

He dreamt of a priest who told him of Kasr-l-shahpur, the cell of 
Gui, and he Informed him that a cock should he shot to break the spell. 

Nauruz did as he was required to do. He released Gul and Mihran 
who nad been alreaay imprisoned there ana allied Tuf£n Jadu. 

Nauruz, Gul, and MihrSn reacheu Home to the rejoicings of Caesar and 
his people. On the evidence of Mihran as to the royal lineage of Hauruz, 
Caesar married Gul to him. The prince left for Khurasan with his bride 
passing through Azarbaijin and Naahenuvln. On his way he saw Danish 

Afruz, the sage, ana asaed fourteen mystical questions ana receiveu satis- 
factory answers to them. 


On reaching Khurasan, he set his x'atner who aied sudaeniy end left 
the throne for him. a son £Sbad was born to the happy couple. He was 
still a boy of fourteen when tfauruz died prematurely and his queen died a 
week later in despair. 

Criticism . It is a boox of chivalrous exploits webbed round the charactej 
of lfauruz, a true lover, a brave Knight, and a sincere friend indeed as 
no was too wise to reject the offer of Saxma to marry her and koep his 
character spotless from the blemish of infamy, for. Jahan Afruz, a trader 
of Kasnmir, had already sown the seed of love for Gul in his heart. 


His first contest as a wandering warrior was against Shirvin, wtom 
he defeated in the open field. Here Khwaju maxes a mountain of a mole- 
hill by using verbose language for a petty sKirmisn. Moreover, a minor 


and selfish character of the type of shirvin aid not deserve such a grand- 
iose style and ornate description for he nas been inserted simply for the 
sake of his marriage: • s / r « , 

-XX i u g 

°->J> r 1 " 0 J h 

FftLWB C^\/fjj \ yj ,y 
without serVUig aiv other purpose or the piot la general. in spite or 
ell this, we cannot help but aomire the Kindness or launu in rorglving 
Shirvin and conTerring upon him the hand or Salma, ana her rather' domains 
as well; though he had endangered his own iile to acquire it. 

It was due to his shrewdness tnat he won already to his side by the 
ol'iering or a peari string, lakut, who in the banquet inTormed him timely 
or the treacnerous intentions or Saim to Kill him for his wealth. Hare 
Khwaju betrays hi a weakness as an artist in introducing the sleeping dose 
to make Salm unconscious, while bo had not mentioned it already. 

'Moreover, how could he carry it along with him before the feast for he 


was quite in the dara about the evil Intention of Saim till YEiut's infor- 
mation? still again, it would have been better to ali i ,^i. «niu la 
his senses rather than attaca him fatally in his unconsciousness. ithwSj{i 
might bring the plea of "evil to an evil doer", yet we denounce the means 
of meting out punishment to Saim. /ortunateiy being conscious of tnis 
aefect, Shwiju manes Maurux fight against Sh4h Aurang, the commander or 
Saim, and compensates for that drswbaiiK, otherwise there was no need of 
uiaKlug the general fight when the ruler was already Killed. Moreover, 
to amend for this pian, he uses the patriotic strain here to arouse the 


national feelings thus in the praise ol* Haurwz:- ■* • 

The encounter of the dragon is a clear indication of his presence of mind, 
which prompted him in the nick of time to shoot it deua. It was the 


chief source of his popularity at which the people of dome were jubilant, 
because he won their hearts througn a worn, of public service ana they 
hailed him as their deliverer. Khwaju to his credit had already through 
Baxh,t Afro, z introduced tfauruz to Caesar in the following words: 

Caesar, a icing of dilatory nature, hesitated to fulfil his pxedge of 
marry ing his daughter to him. On the other hand, Khwaju produced an or- 


deai for our hero in order to establish his reputation all over home by 
causing him to meet Hhibl j the negro, in a contest. Nauroz took up the 
gauntlet in spite of the good advice of Buicht Afruz to avoid this terribxe 
wrestler. Fortune helped him to Kill the man in the open arena as a 

t 

valiant gladiator. Really Khwaju meant by his success to cement tne love 

of Gul for Nauruz. It is a pity that Khwaju, contrary to the custom of 

the west deprived Gul of the opportunity of seeing the vaxour of Mauruz 
in the arena, and instead, made his fame reach her ears in the palace. 

She sent her nurse to him with a message of love. His behaviour was quite 
jentlemaniy in paying her a night visit in such a way as not to disturb 
her hours of sleep and to put the ring round her finger in token of his 
reciprocal love. Gul was glad to see the ring, to make a feast in his 
honour, and to listen to a song of Shah Naz in order to enjoy the happy 
hours. Khwaju shows her character as a model of beauty only fit for 
worship like an idol without her having any active share in the plot. in 
fact, every chivalrous exploit was done for her sane, as she was the 
motive power of her hero »s activity yet she ought not to be portrayed so 
weax in taste for music aw to enjoy the song of Shah Haz sung in the 
same rlyme and metre as the aainavl. did she not feel repugnance 

for such a song and as* her maid to sing in another metre to escape the 
dull monotony and lay bare the artistic weakness of the poet? 

It is an irony of fate that Khv/aju should disturb the festivities at 
Rome by the invasion of Farrunh ruz, who came with a large army to win the 
hand of Gul. 'Jaesar, a man of diplomatic foresight made the best of that 
moment to direct all danger towards Nauruz so that were he to rise or fail 
in both cases it would be good for CA sa r*s purpose. 


3* 


Bow beautifully khwaju introduced Farruah Ruz, a rivax in xove to 
Nauru?., in the valley. How bravely did our hero prove true to the call 
of Caesar and Kill Farrukh ffcu in a hand to hand fight J How forcible is 


the„ language ana tnri^xing the scene depicted bexow: 
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By dint of 


This decisive victory of .«auruz won the princess for him. 

t, 

his prowess, he forced Caesar's hands to ylexa^his uemand to marry her. 


As fate would have it, a thunaerboxt fell from the blue at the disappear- 
ance of dul . Our hero showed his dauntless courage at this crisis. 
fthw&Ju too deserves our praise for toe creation of this Character who did 


not lose heart, but rat ner broke tne spell of iuian and turned the tragedy 
into a happy ending with the sharp edge of his sword. 

The appearance of Mihran, a s*ilfui character of an Insinuating nature 
i° verifying the lineage of Nauruz, is a romantic grace to our poet's 

credit, but he spoils all this romantic c.iarm by virtue of his asking 

j 

fourteen aysticax questions of Nauruz, and their answers by Janish Afruz - 
a sage - at tne end of the worK. fthat was the advantage of these ques- 
tions, if they do not reveal iUmaju'a own devoted bent of mind towards 
nysticisml 


It is an interesting feature of this work that Khwaju intersperses it 
with xove taxes spoken through Uihrast and Mlhr^n at the suggestion of 
i-iruz, the lovxng father and noble king of Khurasan to dissuade the prince 
frox his love, yet it is peculiar to our poet's genius that he uttered 
other responsive tales of far-reaching effect through the lips of Nauruz 
so Sixixlulxy as to defeat both the father and his son in the war of words. 
A cultured mind would not tolerate the excess of love put therein, yet the 
tale oi Nasr ana ff&slr is the best among them, nighiy suited to the taste 
of axl fig os in respect of tne lesson or sexf sacrifice ana fit to make 
Khwaju a poet of universax appreciation. The majority of people attach 
ao importance to dreams ana fairies unao-bteajy in this age of ours, yet 
in respect of this work ahwaju makes dreams -4. tne of his work. 


//$ 

The appearance of the fairy deserves special notice in vie* or the speech 
delivered by her to stir up the depressed mina ol Nauruz alter the disap- 
pearance ol Gul. Had it not been so, there would have been tne danger 
of ruin to our hero's aim in lire. As it is so important to build our 
hero's character, we reproduce a part ol it nere to snow the forcible style 


's 


when lihwaju avoids imitation ana appears in his own colours: 

li c? /, <&, -u 
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Rt. koM A 

Afl to the customs of society describee in this worn, Khwaju depicts tne 
rites of the Chinese, imitating FlraaosI at the time of the departure of 
the daughter of Kh&c&n to rtausnlrvan in Persia while Caesar ol dome sends 
his daughter with dauruz to &huri*an: 

u -u^Z- U// ^ 
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ugain as lirdausi depicts the deparcflr* of Knaaan ol China alter se 


seeing his 

daughter off so Khwaju imitate* the customs of the Chinese in respect of 
Caesar's bidding farewell to his daughter: 




ffl- llo ft 
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Wiv. 


still again, Kir-aju introduces tne custom or 
Homans. For instance gold and silver coins were Hunt over tne princes s 
of China and Persia: . ^ S ^ ^ /V 





and ahv.aju paints the some scenery on the arrival of Gul in China from 
the cell of Tufan the magician: 

o^y/. 

yljX/yj s ^ (Xff •"<*£ ^ 


rtauza -tui- Anvar 


(VTittan ^ fa 

Published in 1306 a.H. at Ie .s»an. 


jiotre t yuz+t altar tne metre of tne Kaktasaa-i-Asrar of 

Siziol, tis' . 

Couplets The dotos of tne Punjab University uinrary Accession no .<\t3 

have i<sxG couplets. The published copy has EU20 and Sa*Id 

Cl> 

Sails! writes W*~ 

dedicated. Shams-ui-Dln Sain both in the prologue and tne epilogue. 
Source. Khwaju's vision painted in the following words: 


<<? 

'/K 


a Christian lady is said to be the cause of his inspirations 
but the main source of tois war* is the ka*hsan-i-Asrar pf 


Nizami. let axone tne ideas ana equal number jof the division 
of chapters, he has been found to use the same words even}- 

. u d> 

. Hj u 

/y i’jy 

■ ** 

£ U° 
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— - Ti>an>? : rt ia 611 ethicaJ - " or,t of nestle nature. it uiscusses Pride, 

anity. Plication of tne mind, Love, charity. Creation, etc. tnoroughiy! 
lo drive off the dxynesa of tnesa reflective .uojects, the poet illustrates 

Ue* aU with very interesting stories ana parabies of historical import- 
mce, and personal experience. 

*>r instance, in the chapter on the dev caution of Times, hhwa.fi relates 


* t* y (O 


V 

the story oi’ his patron who met his fail unf o tunately . Khwaju's mind 

was upset owing to the discontinuation oi his donations, but hhwaju rebuked 




his own disturoed mind tnus; 

ultKf/s’Jl *-V 

Be slave to Him for Whom the world is aye 
The Universe is a crumb from his tray, 

LiAe Khwaju, one who gia’ched the heart's aoor there. 

Did smell the flower's scent from Trust’s garden fair. 

criticism . Beginning with and following 


with the prefatory chapters of the prayer to Allah ana praise of the Holy 
Prophet (the cnoicest blessings of Allah be upon him), nnwSju's ideas 
neither new nor subtle cover tne space of twenty chapters. They are so 
old and stereotyped as to be followed and understood very easily In his 
handling of them In a didactic manner in the premises, but he carries the 
readers into depths of obscurity through his indulgence in mysticism in 
the conclusion. For instance, how beautifully does he define a common- 


» ^ " 


place subject charity ass 

Who is tne master of the coins you Know? 
That one who aid not care for tne coins so. 


and explains it in an easy manner tnus: . 

^/0\> J) ~ 

Whatever you give here, you would taKe them ail. 

If you leave the world, you win your soul withal. 

but to illustrate this point, he versifies the tale oi the hungry caravan- 
leader who asKed for food wnen he was passing beside Hatim's grave. A 
dromedary xeii ill, was slaughtered, and served for food. Its owner had 
to walK on foot then. In this miserable piignt, a relative of Hatim's 
turned up driving a dromedary at full speed, and told him that Hatixw had or- 
dered him in a dream to hand over that dromedary to him, in these words; 

74 >jy 0 '*"*■*;? - o u>j 

To trouioe put yourself and wend your way 
Taae it to the Lord and excuses lay. 

Carrying his reader into the cU/sian world of dreams quite obscurely, he 
puts his concluding remar* in a mystic sense tnus: 

74 L ?' 

Before the gracious, both the worlds are smaii, 

Life and death equal uo to tnea e'er fail. 

There is a halo of romance rouna tne personality of Alexander in the Xs- 

Kanaar Hamah of Hi £ ami, but ghwaju does not fail to ensnroud this great man 

in clouds of nysticism as well. To elucidate the chapter of the Aim in 



Ill 

View, Khwaju narrates the story of Aristotle and Alexander where- in the 
former asxs the latter about the cause of his dejection after so many con- 
quests all over the world. Alexander replied: 


«V* *a a Alexander replied: . 

Jt'ci ^ 

Why snould I ma*e my pure heart and eyes height 
Dim for a handful of dust? Is it right? 


It is an obscurity to hear these remarks from a man of dauntless courage 
ana aspiring nature li&e Alexander. To put such a mystic reply into his 
mouth is an open betrayal of ahwaju *s own mind and an utter failure in the 
art of describing cnaracters. In spite of axl this cioucy atmosphere he 
is singularly fascinating and highly attractive at that moment when he 
descends from his mystical flights, ana casts off this supernatural robe 
of obscurities and appears bright as a writer ana Charming as a poet. He 
commands our respect by the power of his diction, the purity of his lan- 
guage, and the liuency of his style in the story of Alp Arsliu ana an old 
woman. The sing shot her cow in the hunting grouna by mistake. She 
came to anow of the saa accident and determined to see him about it. On 
his way he was held up by the old woman. The monarch enquired about her 

woniS A* 

complaint. She replied in the fonow ing # wuich refiect^a mirror, our 
poet*s descriptive taienta: ^ 

' (V*J u ,+w - 
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These two couplet* a~e in the *»otor A. 
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The King was moved to tears and restored her cow and conferred other 
donations upon her as wexl. Not to spea* of Alp *rslin alone, our 
poet is no way less powerful with regara to otner eiiaracters in ruling 
the reader* s mind and exacting the tribute of praise. 


_ u<?_ 

KAkAL SMAH 


mut 

The proiotUe is lor Shainh Abu Isaak o i Kazrun, and the epi- 


logue lor 5Uxtdii Jamax -ud-Din Abu Isnak, son oi‘ hl&hmud. 

CSj*** £/*&>(/+> pertains to alter the metre of 


tne Bahram Namah of Nizami, though different in the theme. 


Sa'Id Nafisi quotes idl^S couplets, but the flotos of the Punjab 
University Library Accession No. <? (3 possess B5B5 coupxets 
although tne foi* from 51B to 59B are wanting. 


Published i Hot as yet. 

Sour ce : Tne AadI Ka h- 1 ul - Ifcklk a t of Sana! seems to be the source of this 


wor a. The introduction of the four elements, dust, air, water 


ana fire therein is the outcome of Khwaju** own genius. 


The Theme : Beginning the boo* with 

^ C JJ Wsi ft o £'*’ '-tty o'/ 


he prays to Allah and praises the Hoiy Prophet (the cnoicest 
biosaings be upon him) in accordance with the system of Muslim authors in 


the liast. 


He confesses his poetry to have been wea* before tlda attempt, but he 
claims to improve upon it after his spiritual tu-iogiance to Ibrahim Abu Is. 


ak of kazrun (died in A.H.), in whose shrine he composed the wor* with- 
in two months. He praises his religious leader and invokes the blessings 


of the dust of his grave to help him in this work* The dust rex uses to 
help him in these woras: s . s, /„ . 


a these worass . /, . 

M.ti* f'CjJ (tU* 


I have no foot to win ay aim, I pray; 

I have no hand to catch the cup, I say. 


So he is led to water. At his request for help, the water replied: 
fSGjif F<A.toA )9J > 

I run so l'ast and shed tears ever so, 

I lash in waves to sing a song you ki*ow. 


and asked him to go to the air for succour. Air is approached with abund- 


ant praises but it declines him thus: 


j.u auuunui xuca unus: ^ ^ >• 

rscjS m.ba* 


Nor home, nor place oi shelter I have here; 
Nor house, nor residence I nave, my de<*r. 


sow at tne suggestion of the air, khwaju turns to fire for assistance. The 


Lire expresses its inabiity to h exp him as its food consists of fuel and: 

> ... . / i .// .<* 


C/'dsC'&fs 
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I pray, loo* to my concord, 0 my dear, 

Jy fiery taule of wood is set here. 

aver since my heart doth li*e all this to be. 

Comfort and rest never than for me. 

Hence at tne direction of fire, he turns to his soul for help in the 

-ft* *S‘ & » <•/ 

I from this piace of the Universe here 

Have turned me to the throae of tne Soul's sphere. 

At tnis sta b e ne traveis ail over the tor id and flies aoove heaven in his 
trance. He sees his religious director tnere busy in teaching tne an gel*. 
He is invited there to receive his blessings. He comes to h imsel f and 
finds nis muse more eloquent than before to undertake this wor*. 

The Boo* of Perfection consist* of tweive chapters. They are a 
combination of the ethical subjects such as Silence, Faitnlulness, Forgive- 
ness, and the other mystic theme*; for example Divinity, tfy sties, The 
Violent 6hei*hs, etc. There is the predominant element of mystic love 
illustrated with interesting stories. Tnese are far reaching in their 


wholesome effect upon tne mind in respect of their being attempted as a 
piece of good advice. Tms peculiar characteristic of the wor* is best 
illustrated by tne advice of hnwaju to his own son Pujlr. It is a beacon 
iignt for each, not to spea* of his son aione, to steer his boat ciear 
through the storm of life. 

In the enu, he paints the apparition of his religious leader to whom 
he reads the boo* throughout. In a fit of ecstasy his master appreciates 
aia excexlent attempt in verse, comers his own &hir*a (veilure) upon him 


as a recognition of nis merits and entities the wor* The boo* of Perfec- 


tion, thus; 


d * 




}<k:m rsc'ju' 


Criticism ; The boo* oegina and ends with a trance. It is to the credit 
of nhwaju as an artist that he moves in a circle ail the world over and 
flies into the hi 6 ner regions tnen on tne airy wings of his soul; as he 


says: 


. / 


fti ^ ^ cju iY‘ hl /^ It’' 1 ^ <*’ u ^° 
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mind *new tne world and soul verily. 


soul's revelation has been to me. 



lit 

This couplet on the authority of so many others or the same spirit that 


rons as roliowfo^^j^ 

fd.n&e'tytf 
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Hlnhf'Cji/ 
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proclaims to the world at large tnat the Vehicle oi his thought is quite 

fit to be called the Theme oi the Soul here. 

In such a iaoyrinth oi nystical flights it is quite wonderful to 

note the direct lesson of self-sacrifice ixxustrated in the story oi the 

han d to hand fight of a Anight against Eis Holiness ill (may Allah be 

Oho 

pleased with him) A brought his opponent down ana was ready to put him to 

t§ •• 

tne sword when the Anight burst into tears. His Holiness Ail (may Allah 
be pxeased with him) aa^ea tne reason for this and he replied how beauti-* 
fully in the words of Khwaju wit)i axl tne power of diction at our poet’s 
command: O*/' 

>/. 

c& i ,\ u >/(j* —y>,i 
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notwithstanding he ej joys his mystic lore, but quite unexpectedly he 
sarcastically reprimands the mystics who are pretenders anu admonishes 
the Keepers of the mausoleum who are a nuisance to the public at large. 

It is hignly commendable when he deduces thence the philanthropic spirit 
of social service, thus: ^ *, 

sCJUfJLys^//($ &/*** * & 

you’ll get the treasure when you give gold here. 

You ri*e by sacrificing your own head dear. 

In spite of such points of intrinsic worth discussed in the work, an 

average reader fails to admire tne xabour of Khwaju as he conceals his 

ideas under a layer of «ords. We reproduce here the ve c-osity ol his 


st/xe in painting an ordinary scene oi‘ ni^kt: 
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GAUHAU NAMAH. 

1 M Aifl. (1) 

I D 

Dedicated : Except lor the prorogue written in praise of Ami* Aubiriz- 

ud-Din Muhammad Muzaffar ( Z ), the boo* is dedicated to 
Baha-ud-Dln Mahmud (3) his minister. 

iQtre; J Yfli' '/fv or after gigahi '«</<& ^ 

C oupiets : Sa»Ivi Marls 1 writes lO&a couplets in the original, but lOOd 

are extant. The iiotos of the Paiijab Univeritity Library 
Accession no.zie/have dd9. The last S3 couplets are lost. 
Published Hot as yet. 

Source; The ingenuity of Khwaju perpetuates the family ol* Nizfim-ul- 

Mui* TusI in verse. some incidents were current in pop- 
ular memory. Names and other particulars were suggested 
by Bana-ud-oln Mahmud himself a scion of the most iiAUstricus 
family of Persia. Some little hints might have bean gioan- 
ed from the Jamil ul-TavarUh. 

The Theme: The wor* opens with the couplet: 

r* t,'x M. l Vo 

and deals with Hasan uin »Ali bin Ishak Kivem-ul Din Nizam- 
ui-Muik of TuS, aiid his descendants. as a self-made man scholar, and 
statesman, he, in his youth, was tne minister ol up Arslan, the SeiJuKian 
monarch. He maintained his ranK with greater success in the reign of k&Iifc 
Shah who nad been at the helm of affairs through a royal proclamation Issu- 
ed ail over the territory from uiina to c&ypt and from t havarto Bfcctria. 
ifc>t withstanding the king sent him a private letter ana caiiea his fati.sr 
by way of due respect. lie was a most successful minister for nfty (4; 

/ears till he fell a martyr in A.H. He oeionged to the^shafi'i 
school ol thought. as a man of literary tastes ne founded the Signals 
College at Baghdad. He was so attached to religion as to confer the King- 
dom of Egypt upon a butler on nearing that Pharaoh called hhnself Ood owing 
to his mastery over that territory. still again, ho was so devoted to 

Knowledge as to stand up In tne presence of gallK shah and receive Imam 
Chazall reverentially in the court. 



Hamid ul-MulK Mahmud, son of Nizam ul-UulK, was perfect In learning, 
forbearance, reason, charity, ana justice. As a premier, nls fame spread 


f 


1*4 

kivam ui-auiK kasu'a, son of Hamia-ux-Nuik Jianmua, was tne minister 
d: Kizil Arslan. He *** generous, modest, ana good. He lived at J&ran- 
iab tin his death. F&khr-ud-jln in*.., *oa of Aiv^-ui-jAuik Mms »ud was 
a virtuous man, and wise minister at Azerbaijan. He died at divas. 
takl-ud-Dln Mahmud, son oi Fak.xud-jln Attuaa, left Persia ana went to TurSn 
*nere he became the minister of ka'an. Fr>m Cat nay ne went to Azerbaijan 
mere he met his enn. 

Izz-ud-Din*s son of B&na-ud-Jin, was a brave warrior. He was a wise 
sinister of Amir kubari/. uu-Din ^unammaa uuzaffar ana a generous man. 

He says in his praise: , , .. . 

From his pomp Jamshld's trace can ever be known. 

The ‘Filth’S worth* from his noble name be shown; 

As tiie suy ala bless him with conduct best. 

His end, 0 Alien, be good, fun of rest. 

Beginning the work in the name of A^lah ana praise of the ttoly Prophet (m^y 
the choicest blessings of Aiiah be upon tu.m ) khwaju»s taste for historical 
research poured forth in the form of verse nighiy admirable iudeea, but 
ils grotesque manner and grandiose style 01 showering praises equally 
ipon ail the personages m the same strain, leaves none to be distinguished 
rrom the other in point of rank. Though hid work has the fundamental 
spirit of patriotism couched in flowery ana ornate language, yet its mys- 
tic reflections overshadow every channel of thought here. 

Cri tici sm. Quite ingeniously khwaju introduces ail the persons of the 
'amily through tne lips of Danish Afrus, the old man, a character of nis 
>wn fantasy. now beautifully uoes he derive the name Gauhar Nau.aa here 
>y describing the Gauhar (origin) of every person through him] Not 
:out anted with this, tie flies on the wings of iwabiuation to the heavenly 
)odies to elicit from them the versification of nis statement in each case. 
Uid lastly in the summary of the account of every person he reveis in his 
pessimistic naran 6 ues. 

This pessimistic outpouring is not abrupt in any way, but it is deduc- 
ed under the systematic method of an artist. Xu the life-account of every 
linister, ahwaju depicts nis death, thence he indulges in pessimistic lore 
• an easy passage to mysticism. ^ 

^ u L-ir c - 

The flowers of the woxli*^ vaie are brambles ail. 

The garaen *s air is never whole withal. 


11* 

still again, in the opening couplets of the planets 1 evidences, he 


iveis in Kashi* - revelation. Tnis is aysticism pure ana simple: he says: 

From tnis six-sided paxace went out" I, 

I set my face towards the boff-lixe say. 

•owing conscious of tne monotony oi the ary tn erne under discussion, Khwaju 

itroduces a lyrical poem after every ill e-account lor the recreation of 

.s readers to drive off ois lethargy, bpt ne ever paints tne dar* siae 

* life here to add to the glooay outxooa of life in the ay Stic sense:- 
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SAM HAMAH. 


Ittea 


ProoaDly before or 1 u 7bL A.H. - the date oi' writing the Huma- 

(331^.0 

u-Humayun, Decause it is a preximxnary attempt o i the Huca. 


Khwaju absorbed the major portion of this wor» in tne Hu.ua. ror 
example: 
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iblished: Hot as yet. 


atre: 


^!/U> Vj>/;lO>/ - 

d* > 0 > i J Ji'c/f 3 pertains to after th« snShnaoah of 


duplets. 


Firdausi. 

4032 couplets are in the Kotos A- no. 2G^7 of the Punjao Uni- 
versity Library. The catalogue in trie British Museum Vox. II, 
gives 4209 couplets: vide catalogue of Persian Manuscripts 
pp.544b. 


adication : It begins in praise of Allah, the Most Merciful, tnus: 

fHVCRll A £- U. (c S)/oj ,4l ~ U^i 0‘V 

and it ends in praise of tne^Prophet (the choicest blessings oi 


Axxah oe upon nim) tnus:- 


>on nim) thus:- . t . «- -* ^ 

L ' ( Uyl ^ 

Ho mention of any other man by way of dedication is made. 


our eg : 


It is derived from the bhahnamah of Firdausi, in the words 
of fvnwajU himself: 


01 tmwaju nxmsexx ' // / 

^i* -*>*-**£•* 1 

gtq . In the court ’ of Mlnuchlnr, the ting of Iran, Sam w as the 

oat prominent anight anu tne recipient of the roue of honour there. Winn- 


Lng the permission of his monarch, he rode to the hunting ground with a 
art/ oi xiOJd men. In the pursuit of a deer, he was led to a vail ey away 
rom his retinue. Therein he saw a garden and a paiace# A beautiful 

ady invitea him to enter into it, and ne acceptea her offer. In the 


alaee ne read this on a blue curtain:- , 

u> » c r» (y<- 1 S&vr 

*A aU -(S A /J 

am was surpfciftftd, wept, and lost his heart. An angel said to him: 

r /lf»UFiL'tfi (fjj> A^i ' ~ (S' c/'sf' 

n a trice, there was no garden and no palace but his horse. He went into 


reverie at tnis incident. The party arrived and saw sSm in a lamentable 
onditi on. He revalued the secret to them. The/ consoled and assurea him 


f its being a charm;- 

' ^tyuMsa,^ ^ Up (!>y> —V <*-0»S.°J J I? Is 

eediess of their advice, ne started on a journey axone but KAlvaa followed 
iifl as a sincere attendant. He came across a river where tJomandev Zangl 
oafronted him with 40 negroes. He got the upper hand and marched onward, 
fter a Journey of two stages a part / of riders from fchavar hailed him as 
heir a in*. It was tueir custom at the death of tneir Ki-*g to choose that 

an as their monarch who nappenea to come first across the party. Both 
e and haivad went to ahavar a* aing and minister respectively. At this 
tage, aalvad is enamoured 01 Juar Afruz, a beautiful lady, and Sham-sa , tie 
aughter of the late King, Shavaran, falls in love with Bom. One morning 

5m met Kalush, his cousin, who was in search of him from Iran. By chance 
hey met shamsa in a garden, there Kaiush was charmed with her beauty, 
ne night. Bam dreamt of Farlduahfc, who said to him: 

t morn, he started for china. On the path he met S^dan, the private trad- 
r of the daughter of China coming from Hum, to whom he told that he was 
alias, son of Kallsan of Sham, a trader looted on the way by forty negroes, 
u'dan hailed Sam as tils son and he warned him to avoid the Golden Fort - »be 
ssidence of a demon Zand Jadu, who was a terror for that land. 


Bam went tnere and milieu ni^ after breaking the spells of fire and 
le witch. Sam returned to Sa’dan with the news of treusure of Jarashid and 


arinush, the daughter of the King of China, a captive in the Golden Fort. 
i*dan loaded 1100 caweis with gold and silver and two camels of pearls auj 
ams from thence. On their way to china, Sam was confronted by tdaicuKai, tht 


/I* 


brother of Zand Jadu, the demon. To avenge his brother, he gave battle 
to Sam with 1200 demons, but Sam was victorious over him in a pitched battit 
Slated by the praise of Sa'dan and Parlnush at this conquest, Sam reveal- 
ed his identity to Sa'dan and opened his heart to Parlnush in these words: 

r'C ( L~fl.X14/ U, \S(J yJ I, (j>. o' -MkO* V'J 


The party, consisting of Sa'dan, Sam, parlnusn and others left for 
China. Parlnush's arrival was hailed with rejoicings. She met ParldUKht 
and told her of her delivery, through the valour oi a Knight, from the 
prison of Zand Jadu who too* her from her garden. The Kmght, she added, 
was in search of her (Paridu&ht) leaving nis home ana hearth. ParlduKht 
gave a very wise reply : 




•ft -u&OxjA( 


Sa'dan waited upon the Faghfur of China with Sam. He introduced him 
as his nephew hailing from Zabuiisten and Killing Zand Jaau, the demon, on 
the path. The King conferred a robe of honour in recognition of his valoi 
Sy chance, Sam saw ParlduKht at first and ParldUKht saw Sam after- wards. 
Both of them lost patiance - a sign of mutual love. ParldUKht also 

sought help from Parlnush, as the following verse snows: 

r * c I* (sf -tO>k//;l Ui/ (j V 


On the receipt of the royal mandate, Sam started for the hunting 
ground in company with the king. On the way, he came to Know that P&rl- 
iUKht was going to her garden. Tuba a bad. Hence he accompanied the King 
vary reluctantly. On pretext of having a pain, he left the King and m*t 
PariduKht in her garden after Killing the guard and then singing on nis 
chuuaK (a watchman's rattle) liKa a musician. Both Sam and jtarldukht 
passed a merry time there. The old gardener warned him oi this bold step, 
but Sara tooK his life. 


The report reached the King who suppressed his wrath for a while, but 
in a dri n Kl n g bout Sam was served with a large quantity of wine. In a 
state of unconsciousness he was bound ana put into prison ty the oraer of 
the King. This was done at the suggestion of the peers for Faghfur wanted 


to Kill him. From tnis cell, Sam was delivered through the help of a fair 
lady with whom he passed three nights and lays happily: 


Thence he rode to the palace of ParldUKht but she rejectee him in thes 


words: 


Jfjj O K^- <^Jj!>\^td 


;.4M4 r'l Y u °*r “'-=-^U r 

Sam humiliates htmseii and admits ills weaxness In the following words air- 

ectly and indirectly: ^ , a . 

cH'fC FU.V»& W^l £r 4 £■*!"' 

but ParlauKht did not yiexd to his requests In these woras: 

<■**«>» *•’« 's' • tf'-'l 1 *r^' f 

Sam left her dejected In a stormy night addressing the clouds, rain and 
the other elements in his ago oy. Parldu*ht was moved to sympathy at his 


grief. She followed aim arousing herself a s & warrior in oner to give 
him battle. Both of them met at a spring where Parldunht v.as vanquished 
but got her life on the disclosure of her identity. Here Doth Kalvad and 
Ka lush met Sam very happily along with the retainers in the temple of a 

priest. 

Through exchange of letters between Sam ana Fagnlur, Sam came to 

China with Parlduxht. Fagnlur bro&e his pledges made in the letter and 

as*ied his Vazlr to gill ParlduKht. He told the miag to sea a Sam to Nanan- 

gal on the condition that 11 he won he would give him his daughter *s hand. 

The mlng approved ana said to Sam: , y 

r'Cj'UFoi.^A 

But Suui too* Kalvad and Kalu^h only and started against Nahangai. 

At first Sam met Marghln, nls lieutenant ana then tfanan c al. After 
a pitched battle where Kaiush was carried ty tho demons off, Sam defeated 
Bfehangal. Kalush was restored to Sam. A arinaing bout was held where 
against the laws of war, Hahangal attocKed Sam while he was asleep. as 
lalvad and Kalush were holding a »atch at the wise suggestion oi Sam, dang©] 
vas averted. Sam arose and bouna Hanangal. 

Sam came to cnina with hanangai where he put the aemon to duih in tH* pre- 
sence of the fidng who again broae nis promise ana at tnc suggestion of the 
fazir announced the death of Pari4u*ht while she was reaxiy concealed In 
m underground chamber of the Vazlr's nouse. Sam at toe sight of the 
ioc* funeral bier left for a va^xey to mourn his lot. Parlzaa went to 
; he Vazlr's house and saw ParidihUjfc. 0 / chance, Lamar Tash, the VazLr 's 

ion, lost his heart to Parlzai. in order to gain his object, he thought 

- . and 

>f Sam, met Kalvad* revealed toe secret of PariduKht's safety. They rode 
n haste to find Sam. having received information from a priest, they 
eached a caravan party who po Intea out the foot of a mountain whence a cry 


^iTLj y 


tffcS heard. Following the traci t, Kalvad and Kamar Tash lound Sain weeping 
niserably in a consumed condition. He was cheered up at the news o.t the 
safety of ParlduKht but ha swore to loots to the love affair of K&rnar Tash 
on the recovery of Pariduxht. 

They came to China. Kamar Tash restored ParlduKht. Faghfur gave 
battle with 90,000 men, while Saui had only 12,0u0 men. In the battle 
Faghfur was Kilxed. The marriage was soxemni sed now legally. Sam pardon- 
ed the V&zlr at the request of Kamar Tash whom he made the King of China. 

Sam left China with ParlduKht and married Kalvad to Azar Afruz, and 
Kalush to Shams a on his way to Iran. Still more, he made Kalush the 
ruler of Khavar. 8hm waited upon Itlnuchihr who received him quite Joy- 
fully, heard his exploits, gave him a robe of honour, reduced the taxation 
of the peopxe, gave wealth in charity on his sale return, ana neia a grand 

banquet lasting for forty days, then he went to Zabulistan, and led a 

• • , • 

happy life. 

Cr itici sm. ftjpt - He was the son of Karim an and a Knight of the court of 

Ilinucnihr, the King of Iran. Being a bondman to the phantom of ParidUKht, 

he left his motherland as a dutiful son and a loyal subject with a depart- 
ing message to his mother and the monarch. From a man of such a cultured 
mind it could not be expected that he should address Sh&msa thus y 

cr'i 

ut the rejection of kalush and still in his prea&ice. 

as a deliverer of tne chivalrous age, he rescued parlnush from 
the fort of Zand Jadu. His successful contest against ^axuicax is hi 6 hly 
commendable in respect of the arrival of Kalvad and telush Just lUe the 
appearance of the BlacK Knight, when Ivanhoe was hardly pressed py Front 
de- BQDUf in the tournament. In a fit of ecstasy, he sought tne neip oi 
Parlnush as an intercessor with Pariau*ht^ „ 

yj\ “ ' > - 

His arrival in the court of the Faghfur of China ana Kissing the^ 
ground is to the credit of the historical Knowledge of our poet, for Hafiz 
Abru says in his Safar-tfSnsh-l-Chin that it was the custom prevalent there. 

His rashness in taaing tne lives of tne guard and the gardener are highly 

0 

detested by every man. This crime cannot be condoned, though wwaju 
tries to counter-balance it by virtue of presenting Sam as a singer and 
versifying nis dialogue with Par iduicht who says: 

^ Stir'll f- 


S5a replies: , ..... ” 1 

FoLiqi^r 

The fa fa niur was Justified in imprisoning hi,.. . 


r 


Here is a queer feature 
Of OUT poet who creates a situation and imitates Firdausi in bringing a 
woman to dexiver nix. as ilunlzah aexiverud oet&xu. at tnis stage here Is 
a pen-picture oi his disgust lug nu...i i lotion ana appealing sexf -admittance 
in these »oris> 


V;;^' U,^-W 


f*6Y u Fii«nir^ 

after his rejection from the palace. Here is a happy contrast between 
ihwaju and Sir Waiter Scott, lor tnu former makes Sam’s sweetheart fight 
against him and the latter persuades aarmion to ta*G his beloved aion*, with 
him in the garb of u page. 

It is a peculiar trait of the valiant anignt who overpowered the demons 
aven that he sought refuge in the company of Parluukht in a cnurcn at the 
ippearance of a dust-storm, lest he was pursued iy the Feghfur’s soldiers, 
rfis return to China witn par idukht at the request of the Faghfur is a 
lobie feature oi his character. But he was hoodwinked by the king and 
induced to wage war against It-hangax. Hotwithstandiug, he was faithful 
to his promise, while the king broke his pledge at the mock death of Parl- 
lukht. Here we see the aosence of a sobre mind, whan Sam weeps bitterly 
it the hours of dejection and enjoys wine in a fit oi pleasure. Otherwise 
le was a true frigivd to kalvad, kaluah, and Kamar Tash in fulfilling their 
♦equests. Still again, it is noteworthy that he bows down to Allah nearly 
luring all his victories;for instance, at the conquest of kah&ng&l he pours 
'orth his mind: 


S » ojs/i M>lr. >?t' - >p*r 

iSJj&u / >y c/ - cC'jO 

— sjj ) kS> bf? \/U'W 

J ir i JrA rfG/'-db JZi'J&ff't 


>c utb > UU" Ojuy 

yVfU- Mi.tCb'hSji 


s • 


arldukht; Sne was the daughter of the Faghfur of cniaa, *2io lured Sa m»s 
ieart in the hunting ground through her apparition. Our poet quite success 
fully painted a character wiser than Sam, who told ais love to ail, by 
irtue of keeping her secret tiix In a fit of unbaxanced mind she disclosed 
t to Parlnush; y >**<£}* 

f/t. 



/ 3 * 


or to Sam in the garden: ^ ^ u 

J > j Q/J>j>r* “ hj &f W Uf 

Though iihwSju paints her character as obstinate contrary to the normal 


mind of the fair sex, during her rejection of Sam who requested her love 
near the palace* yet this obstinacy looxs more beautiful when it is 
changed into Kindness by virtue of her following Sam quite romantically 
in the garb of a warrior and fighting against him so wonderfully. Her 
return to China along with Sam is an introduction to the coming distress 
by her concealment in the cell ana the subsequent announcement of her deatt 
artistically it is very interesting to see her in this condition, yet it 
is hardly conceivable how she Knew tne ladies who loved Sam; as she says 
in a nutshell: 


’My* 

FrtV Hk R / > j>) - U >' oj 

This super-human feature maxes P&ridUKht less appearing tnan Roweoa in 
Sir Waiter Scott's Ivanhoe for It is repugnant to the human mind. 


Kaluah : He was a son of Sam's uncle, as Khwaju says: ^ 

^YuFa.si^ Jy 0 -i d \ r u ,->'^ y -4- 

Here stands for aalush and >Vf for Kaivad. He was also a faithful 


character line haiv&d. His meeting with Sam in tne hunt lag -ground is 
quite romantic to the credit 01 our poet. His love for Snamst and his 
weeping in the hours of dejection cannot be counted as weax points in 
his character, because everybody weeps in danger and love is quite natural 
It seems rather surprising on his part to request Snamsa in the company 
of Sam and all the more at first sight: , , y 


f^Y u F<klj4i (M w/jiy ^Cifj - (*> »Vu ~ Sz. 

tie can be excused because what is love but that which upsets a man's mind 


lie spoke out thus in love. If any critic calls it a wean point, then 
It can be ignored on tne fact of his true attachment to Sam even in the 
oattie against Nahangal, where he was caught and ulitmately rescued by 
Sam. How creditable it is to khwaju who as an artist gives lauour its 
reward, for he marries Sharnsa , and halush graces the thront of Khavar. 
^sa . She was the daughter of uUu.ii siiavaran of Khavar and the lover 
of Sam. It Is quite possible tnal (l) she disclosed her secret to azar 
hX'mZf and (2) she threw the orange as a sign of inviting the attention 
of Sam in the garden; but it is unnatural as a woman that she requested 
Sam's love, while Kalush was also present: 


If tills is to bo ignore! on the grounds of her unb&xsncea attitude of 
mind in love, it is wonderful to conceive even how sne 4cnew that Sam was 
the lover of Parlaiuat ; otherwise the poet n&s justified her rl 6 ht to be 
the quean of ivnava*- in pxace of her father and the consort of hsiush,the 

401 ig lit. 

Waived . He was a sincere attenaant oi San tnrougnout the plot. He 
followed him through thics. and tain. fivea his life was jeopardized in 
the battle between Sam and tfahangal. It was this virtue that woraea as 
its own regard in nU dexiverance. He was the man whom Kamax Tash too* 
Into his confidence in making a search for Sam. This rei xects nis char- 
acter as a true gentleman. This is also snown when ne admitted his fault 
In using unseemly words on oe.^axi or 3am In ills love-suit: 


Art *6 

alter his love lor Axar Afrus. aH these noble qualities stood in good 


stead for him in winning her hand through Sam. 

£*aj^fruz. Sne was a lady ol* ahavar and an intimate friend of Snamsa »s 
The poet, in an artistic manner, brings her near while Sam is engaged in 
a drinking bout, where she charmed aalvad with her beauty. He fexl uncon 
scious. On Sam's questioning her, she replied: y 


Still she says: 


These replies indicate the forward cnaracter of tne sam-HSmah among the 


women f Ola because variety cultivates interest, and the poet is generous 
to aivc her 


enough^what she desired, tnat is, the marriage-tie with Aaivad. 

Ja ' dan . He *as an old worldly wlsesan oi Iran - a trader and a private 
supplier of ParlduaH, nailing from Dorn with goods. He was quite hos- 
pitaoie in receiving a stranger, our hero, as his son incognito K&il&s or 

vfs: r* (&> 

tie was happy at Si® 'a capture of tne Golden Fort whence enormous wealth 
was gained, but he complained of nis company at the prolonged battle ag- 
ainst Manuicii: Ul/yl m 


But, In the same breath, he bdgan to praise hi® on his victory, thereby 


showing nis own doubie-cnaracter, and til the more whan Sam revealed his 
identity. It. Is, however, a wise strode of the pen ol our poet to bring 
this character so as to Introduce Si® to the fagluur of China, as nis 






/J* 

COUSiB froui Zacuiistan. He is not so inter estln fc , however, as Isaac, the 
Jew, in Ivanhoe. 

Faghfur . He was tne hing 01 chins, and the father oi Parljiucht, 

and a strong ruler. Ke was hospitacxe In receiving San through Sa* -an, 
and iiind also to confer upon Mm tne robe of honour at receiving inior- 
uation of nis chivaxrous exploits. He was right to put Sam into jail 
as a punishment for Killing t ne gueri ana the gardener. Tnou^n he did 
lot want to many his daughter to s*.d for certain national conai aerations, 
ne was misled by his minister cliiefiy in his opposition, and tried to 
avoid the matrimonial alliance. Otheraise, he was a brave man of a 
firm resolution in wa^io*, ..ar against gain at the cost oi his life. Our 
poet has done full justice to him as a man nonest to his own view of life. 

Vazir . This was the minister of the Fagniur ..nom ne entangled in 
all tnese i&ngers tnat cost him his ^ife. Had the minister given sound 
advice to the ning tnat he snouxd marry nis daughter to Sam, the exploits 
anding in tfa h a ng ad. *s aefest ana nis aurder would not have taaen place. 

That Paridiu.^t i.as concealed in tne chancer ana that false news oi her 
aeath got afloat was only a result o* the eccentricity of the Vaslr's 
brain. He did not attempt in any way to save the King's life ana tins 
prove true to his saxt; on the other nano, oe savea his own life cy 
begging pardon from Sam. Our poet 1- very successful in painting the 
character of a double-aeaxar. 

Samar Tasn . He was the son of the Vazir of tne faghCfir of china 
and the lover of Parlnush. He is the macter-itey oi the plot of the 
Sim Hamah. At the sight oi Parlnusn when soe came to pay a visit to 
Parldukht in tne cnamber, he lost his heart to her and sought a remeoy 
Ln assisting 3am. He walteu upon k&ivai anl divulged the secret of 
?aridu*ht»s disappearance. He was wise enougn to persuade Kaivaa to 
search for Sam, whom ne managed to l’ina tn-ou^n his enterprising spirit. 
Ihus he gained his aim ana the throne oi China through his sagacity and 
Labour. Yet he *as a dutiful son in that he intervene! to get forgive- 
ness for his father, the Vazir, from 5am. 

Farlzad or Parlnusn . She is a beautiful character in the Sam Namah. 
jhe introduces 5am to P&tT-uj ht after her ueliverance from the cell of Zt*ni 
Jadu, the demon, through the vaxour ox 3am. £$r virtue of her love for 



'jr 


Paridukht, Khwaju finds an artistic means of divulging the secret of Pari- 
dukht ’s pxaee of safety. In her heart she was an admirer of Sam ana she 
poured forth his praises on his victory over Manuka! r 

J&di 'Z~*. ■> **'*?. -*J$< (* " ’>d<A 

cf 1/ <Ji/j 

r ' : ft (\o^O 0 Cffij-J - ( i oSsJrjj 


It is to her credit that Sam too* her into his confidence then and tola 
her his love for PariauKht 


»>w fine is it tnat Paridukht 30% ht ner help also wnen she fell in 


love with Sam at sight of him in her father’s court. 

It snows her pleasant nature. We admire the s*ili of our poet in painting 


her character thus. 


The Sam Hamah’s Author . 

The crassicax writers have not mentioned the Sam Namah at ail. 
Dr Srdmann and Prof. Browne are also silent about it. But Dr Rieu says, 
"The Sam Hamah is a very late composition ascribed, probably falsely, to 
rUiwaju airman!." (p.130. Supplement to the Catalogue of Persian dss. in 


(U 


the British uluseum, London, i695); and Sa’Id Naflsi says, "The Wasnavl 


iSa NiLtah (it is not *nown, possibly is khwaju’s)"ana Dr -asrur says, 


"The Sam Hamah is another poetical wor* of KhwajU’s. The writer has not 
seen it as yet." 

Without giving our opinion, we can only quote the couplets of the 
Sam Namsh ana the Huma-u-ffiimSyun of hh^a^u to prove, in the words of the 
poet himself, tnat the Sam Hamah is a preliminary version of the aumS-u- 
Hmnayun . Hence he incorporated the Sam Namah in the IIuma-u-Hum£/un . 

j>\}> 1 A si f >■> - >&(/>'' (y/'S, (AH*-* 
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Notwithstanding, there are certain iaiailiar words of tne poet's underllr* 
below which bear testimony to the fact that tno Sum Nam an is a prelimin- 


ary worn of &hwaju«a on the authority of his own words used in his Divfin; 
(0 M.n*fSi(w if /£r>^' 

m/m/i/jv* /% z£:ojr , ^u^7' - 

**'*>* s!sc/*4> ~ y jrT^T 
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Firdausi and ilhwaju . 

In respect of imitating the Shahnamah of Firdausi, there are 
some points of similarity as wexd as others where Khwaju is original. 
Here are the resemb lances ; 

1. The beginning of the tale with the introduction of the dihfen:- 

Af.yM r ' c f u >\s£/9 [ ^>2-fo*' 




The using of «£- an archaic Persian word, a- *eJ-L as Ji fori- 

alii ream-rant often to be met with in the Bnabnaaan: 
r'l/ft-Ht'WB _ *" fc 

3. The style of decorating ’tne City after tne marrla fc e of Pariuu*ht 
described 0/ Khwaju and tnat described by Firdausi after tne oarriage 
of the daugnter of the /uiiian of crOna with iJiBOirvan:- 

l/?£- if- C fp-iji#***/* 

vtj'A hOVyC'j 

r'Cft- “ , ____= 
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4. Our poet gives vent to his m/stiocu views when Sam is in the miser/ 
of captivity, liica Firdausi who pours i’ortn hi* afflicted mind in describ 




Lng the imprisonment of Bexhan:- 


( y0 


ccfsi - own 

~ * * poets are as follows :- 


fil flfls 


i. Our poet writes a i-etter from 5am to Fagmur in a verbose ana dif- 
ficult style wnile Firdausi n as a letter from jausnlrvan to ^harian in 


simple and easy style:- 
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2, Tne pen^picture of the battle seeua to be the production of the mind 
of our poet, but Firdausi is an eye-witness: 

j i x» > 03 Vk/(yJ - y»j*A tyss^OjU 3 -' 

Jr**^ * J3 ^~ t/*y Ci'X 1 

° 5 — >s OS < -j»C ) Vsj&if ~-=^Ml /J&V^ <j£' 

xJ';* ~>; £ -£'£*,*»& i-V 


«4-B>,8Sft*8$.i ^Cfu. 
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Khwaju carries anotner xady lor tne deliverance of Sam from the ceo.1- 


3. 


an indication of luxury in his own words, while Firaausi guides Muniz Ah 
as a liberator of Beshan from the prison - a proof of fidelity: 


Jl*» ^U- *£\ i njr$'- J^-> * t tf 

F*. a * -4W * ^ e ru t- 1 (jy+4v$ 


r'Cft- Rim R >A>y C b*-^T ^>> 


ip- (»#&>> 
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4. Our poet in the representation of San as a singer in the garden of 
Parlduxht, says that he sang an oae ( c/>) but the form of versification 
put in hi® mouth is tnat of wasnavl, and Firdausi does not commit himself 

while the song begins as fOxxo*s: 

\J* T \Sj$ l tjyoUC — \J> l yyU^lyi^' 

r'tyc- Htax -J> #* 4 » * 


Anac hronism ; 

Khwlju nas every right to use any word or write any language he iiKes 
for in his own capacity as a poet he is tne *ing of woras on tne condition 
that there should be no error of time. For instance, ho cannot maxe 
his character use or spea* tne words of tne Holy kurln, while the charact- 
er concerned is of the pre-Isiaaic age. In otner woras, he maKes the 
secretary of Ffcgnfur write O&c/ in a letter to Sam in the following 
passage. - O ^yfx 

Here O&cP is in the Hoi/ iairUn as follows: t?j 

Still again, no., could a pre-Isaamic Chinese name the garden of Pari- 

dukht >y »i '?•£-<. *&***'2*iiA 

^tyuFoUsx ( /■> ~ ('•'-* i*r *S 

In face of the fact that & is a word. of the Boly Koran, aa follows >■ 




Such anachronism cannot oe expected at tne nanus of a poet or such a 
tiign reputationj IT we try to defend our poet by statin*, that the 
word 4^-> coui.u be used for literary purposes, then it is next to imposs- 
ible to prove tnat Arabic Literature spread far ana wide before the mess- 
age of Islam was announced by the Holy Prophet (tne choicest blessings 
of Allan be upon him} • In spite of this anachronism, on the internal 
evidence of the poet hlmseir, we strongly maintain that the Sam Neman 
is the wor& of lihwaju. 


ilSCELLANEGUS POEMS. 


Int roduction . In addition to the panegyrics, lyrics, and romances, our 
poet attempted other poems. They are cabled the Tarxib-band (a strophe- 
poem), Musammat (multipxe-poem), Mustaaau, Rubai, Muaatta'at, ana & short 
satirical l»a*navl. iSvery poem 18 full of charm and beauty in its own * 


capacity. A few of than are mentioned in the following order for the 


Interest of the readers. 


Taraib-bana 


TarKlb -band is a long poem, cad led a "strophe-poem" (l) in English 
or a song with a refrain or *buraen"(2) . It consists of many stanzas. 
The number of couplets in each stanza varies from five to eleven. (5) 

Each "band" or strophe is separated from the other by a coupiet of the same 
metre with a different rhyme. If a strophe is separated by a different 
couplet, it is called "Taralb-banu"; otherwise, "tar Ji-band", as it 
is separated by the sane couplet. 

Among the K&sldaJ, Khwaju has attempted four "Tar alb- bands" and no 
"tarji-bani" at ail, as is apparent from the ftotos of the Dlvan-i-KhwaJu 
(British Museum, Accession no. 176a) and those of the Dlvan-l-KhwiiJu (Kapur - 
thala State Library, Accession no 1658) available in the Pan Jab University 
Library. Their opening f couplets are as follows:- 
F<a £.1 

fik. 3a A fjiot/s *•>/)) O <y ~ 

ftV tt A fJ/oU* ( ’>}>• ?-(>£> - 

For a criticism of tnem we refer 


For a criticism ol tnem we rexer our readers to the chapter on 
Panegyrics where they have been dealt with at length. 


Musammat. 


Musammat is & kind of "multiple-poem" (4) according to Rucker t. The 
word is derived from "simt" meaning "a thread upon which heads or pearls 
are strung." (5 ) As the words of this kind of poem are arranged and 
set lixe pearls in a string, it is called "musammat". T* rt of 


poem varies from four to ten hemistiches. 


A combination of four hemistiches is called »murabb^ 
five, ’muKhainmas; that of six, •musaddas « (hexameter) ; t‘ 


•musabba"; that of eight «musaaiiiant ; that of nine »© ^ 

of ten , ma. , shshar». ^ Hr *** 


Our poet has attempted four "musammat". Two 


One is Muxhammas and the other Mua»shshar. 




foRow : , P ‘ ° r'Ol^l/ 

F»Ua t>?0‘# >» b 1$-/ <vy J UjKjIn/’jtj*’ 
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The other two are In the lyrics. Both of them are in the same form, 
viz . Minchammas . One of them begins as follows :- 


• • 


V>*! j\i. * -■ J *‘ >r 

The remaining one has been quoted in the chapter on the lyrics under 
MJ . 

the reference Fol.l68a. Besides, we nave already discussed the "musammat" 


in the chapter on the Panegyrics. 


Lfust&zad. 


J) 


Mustazad is an "increment-poem". It is a Kind of poem in which a 
hemistich or a coupiet is followed regularly by a short line in connexion 
with the very hemistich or couplet to wane its sense complete. Prof. 
Browne has quoted a very nice "increment-poem" of Khw£Ju»s in his Persian 
Literature, Vol.iii, page 228. We reproduce another in its composition 
strange but a model of lucidity 2 4 

e ?ut l 



— ■ -V Ojb 2—sJ 


-1 


l!M«W 




1 u> 

t Oij'-J’i }xifi J */) ** 1 

cfb 



Ruoai. 


Rubai is a quatrain. It was invented by Kudagi. dome refer its 


origin to Abu ShaKur of BalKhT It is deriveu from tne word »rub" mean- 
ing four. As it consists of four hemistiches, it is called Ruba f i. In 
Persian it is called "du-baiti". The first, second, and fourth hemistiche 


may or may not have the same rhyme, but ail the lines are of the same 

CP 

metre "hagai*. Prof. Browne says, "Khwi/ju has ... a few quatrains, in- 


cluding one about the dove crying *Ku-fcu? f (Where, where? are the great 
ones of yore departed) generally ascribed to »Umar Khayyam." There is no 
quatrain by our poet in the fiotos, Accession nos. 1768 and 1658, but from 
a separate rip to. Accession no 2239, the Rubai •yat-i-KhwaJu, we Know that 
there are 516 quatrains. Chiefly they are mystic in character, as he 
says in a self -introspective mood;- 

, 6 m> uj, 1 (JUvj J->*- / 

P*. 1TIR Jpyj. U/ rr.^lVb^/ T j > -(£; C J tf {> y />U b -t''* ' 1 " 
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Look at the world with the • eyas of the soul, 0 mindi 
Here ope thy eyes, to see In secrecy, be Kindi 
So the soul’s fora thou mayest see in Beauty’s face 
In the mirror of toe soul Beauty’s face do*t find. 

Here is an interesting pun made on the word "dil-ber" by different 
poets. Our poet says: / 

Bau£ Tahir says in the sane way. ? 

I y/J >/0 > - h 

Omar tfjit/y am writes thus:- ' ' ' 

l S'< r-i - ^ ■*■*'?&* 

*^v <*?y ^ 

' Abu Sa’id^AbU fchair says thusi- 

- y,„y,;yv 

For the interest of the readers »e reprouuce another mirror of 
these poets in the form of a dialogue:- ^ 

W.4ko* UUy -j£/. 

rAif -^>y>/Lc'y 

— - 



r*o° 

Baba Tahir has no quatrain of this type. 

Still again we quote some quatrains of the same *— °f the above 
poets:- l*U^bGl/irf»' c -yjy — !1 &<jfcjd%-'+i V 

HWJfc *i/*a-W* I, I \j%. yji?>zir>S<S'> 

uf/P±lAw k ~^ >l> J CJ °°^ 

i ^ ji —\p3&’j(fkd?'3y 

) Th^r a <-y ftnnthflp qii^Lrain of our poet about this pud Irrespective of 
rhyme in the first two hemistiches. It runs tbus:- 


pk.'&z **>■ 





Ai4 




The quatrains of ahwaju in the Sotos are not in alphabetical order; 

h i-ft-fuet; 

but they are arranged here thus:- 


• * 

s' 9 

* 113 
1 2 
.> 127 
J 30 
> 5 

iH 


-* 2 
1 
3 

J 25 




( 49 
37 


^ 16 
o 18 
<5 56 


The quatrain mentions! above by Prof. Browne runs thus:- 

rtvAV; 


fa. i»A=/wfc, ~~ s k 

There is another very fine quatrain of our poet which refers to 
U> 

It flows so sweetly:- 
The word is repeated four times and the beauty lies in this way that 


the chapter "The Unity" of the Holy Kuran. 


there are four chapters of the S>!y Kuran which begin with the word y , 

There is a "short satirical' poem in the form ox Masnavl, which will 
be mentioned after the "mu*atta»at" under the heading of Satire, 

*iuKatt*»at. 

Muiatt&'ifc are fragments or short poetical poems, "a a d*» couplets 
are not less than two and there is no limit for many" (jl) The metre is 
the same but the rhyme is different in the first couplet of such £ poem. 
The succeeding couplets are of the very rhyme of the second hemistich of 
the first couplet. The poem is complete in itself. We reproduce an 
example of the same in the words of fChwa ju:- 

strop op 12 1 /. - ^)pa>y>j Pegu'S 

4 ui \;jj -rfr^frirt 6p>?, < L - 9 

pP y-sw os^o> 
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This chapter is held in particular veneration by * Ho hammedansi ana declared 


by a tradition of their prophet ,to be equal in value ^ to a third part of 
the whole Korin. AA J) 


/#■ 

When in this garaen I oo build my nest, 

I hear from the unknown regions a cry; 

What is the use of that palace to you 
That Kisses tne Jupiter *s top so high; 

This earthly place is ne'er sincere to you 
'Tis clear, to none it is sincere, 0 fie I 
We have the form of tnis place with the view 
That some with comfort for awhile may lie; 

If Into this place borrowed you may Iook, 

It is not fit for rest, none can deny - 

The above fragment has been selected for a special reason. It serves 
a double purpose; first in that it gives an example of the Xinri of poem, an< 
second that it is an exception to almost axl the fragments which are, we 
are sorry to admit, centred in the tneme of money. But this fragment 


conveys the ay Stic idea of tne faithlessness of the world quite similar 
to the following fragment of Ibn-i-Yamin (died 745 A.E.) (l) popular for 
his "MUXalta'at" or fragments (£), most of which are^hiiosophical, ethical 


or mystical character. 








t3) One asxed the other of tne wordly state, 

You heard what in reply the wise aid say? 
"The world its gifts are a mirage and waste 
Or ] lice a thought a seer dreamt of alway; 
The men of wisdom do not care for dreams. 
The are not proud of an illusion, aye.* 


To ail intents and purposes, he showerea encomiums upon his patrons 
for the sa&e of money throughout these fragments. There is a fragment in 
the form of a dialogue (Foi.63A, of the Hot os. Accession no. 1768) between 
the planets, endi n g in praise of HftiiiSna RuKn-ud-Din in these words:- 

Lu the same strain he mentions the planets with the sole intention of 
praising his patron lald-ul-Muxk Rusn-ud-oln. He in contrast with him, 
m&Xes light of them .lost interestingly in the following couplets:- 

\}» 1 -iJjjjb -Put P’6 c&V 


-Vcr^ 

'-PlP. ^ V 
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The power of diction and the flow of style makes a man spellbound here 


hVen a man of average literary taste is carried high on the wings of 
delight so as to lose self-control and nod his head in rapture with the 
harmonious rise ana fall of its rhythm. While in the twinkling of an 
eye, all his poeticax taste suffers a disastrous fail like a castle of 
cards as soon as he humiliates his muse by begging for money:- 


Not to speak of the encomiums conferred upon his patrons, we are 
wonderstruck to note that a patron sent a poem to him for correction and 
remarks. It was copper but he changed it into pure gold by writing an 
appreciation of the same, or rather he made that poem of everlasting fame, 
while the ravages of time might not have left a single trace of it as it 
stood. A few couplets of this appreciation run as follows:- 


t 2 > i 


-r' cfo 0/ — > \S<J V I OVc'-V J 

v* V* 1/ c *J? C r&A’-Jiij 


For the correction's sake he sent to me 
A poem like to the pearls that shine bright; 


Life's water is a drop from that ink black, 

Tne Tablet's a verse from that book aright; 

Its hints are .vater sweet for the heart's taste. 

Its dots, the soul's spring -bubbles for the sight. 


Is this not just the opposite of the treatment of a similar request made 
to Voltaire when Frederick "sent a large quantity of verges to Voltaire, and 
requested that they might be returned with remarks and corrections. »stee,» 
exclaimed Voltaire, 'What a quantity of his dirty linen the King has sent 
to me to wash*" (£) 

It is painful to admit that Khwaju had to act in this way under the 
pressure of circumstances best known to him. How praiseworthy would it 
have been had ha followed the example of his master Nizami in leading a 


contented life. Nizami speaks thus:- 

Ui > 


tin . t ^‘U-cLrV 
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The barley. £read ana saxtish waterman! the woollen cloak 
The Holy kuran's thirty parts, the Prophet's words so dear, 

With one or two good frienus in whog* m agnanimous eyesight, 

The kingdom, of San jar Is less than nuiT-a-barioy here. 

The darksome cottage which Is never for Its light obliged 
In vain to the bright canaxe burning in the Sast so clear. 

If from the heaven j Jupiter would send to me in love 

The Pleiades* bri*nt string in the plate of the Moon. You heart 

At it I will not look with the dust ox' contentment's feet. 

You should not think my wo r as at ail to be a plaj-hlng mere. 

Until from your mind's soli you take out avarice's leep root 
The pleasant fruit of faith you can't enjoy to eat with Cheer. 

It is not inopportune to point out that in an economic sense at any 

stage of the world's civilization mental activity should not make a man 

so passive as to look at the hands of otherj for Mil his maintenance even. 


He ought to realize his duty as a citizen and, by the grace of Allah, earn 
his livelihood with the sweat of his brow. In this capacity, there 
would be no harm to attempt poetry as a hobby during one's leisure hours. 
It Is pitiable to admit that our poet was carried away by the currents 
of time while Jam! supports our view of not being a professional poet in 


a piece of advice to his son thus*- , 

>> iojj pAu hpj~ 

If sometimes your thoifcht to wares verse may lie. 
Mind, make it not a profession as I J. 

Each verse is like a pearl that shines so bright. 
Its price above ail question Is all right. 

Cast not that pearl from your hand uselessly. 

In praise of the low it must never be. 


Satire. 

It is an accepted fact that Firdausi, in his despair of reaping a 
rich narvest from the hands of MaHmuu on the completion of the Shfihnfimah, 
laid the foundation of the school of satire. SusanI (died 56y A.H./1173- 
74 A.D.) developed It in the reign of San jar and Ubaid-i-Zakanl (died 
772/1371) a contemporary of khwiju raised this school of poetry to its 
zenith. Due to the influence of the satirical atmosphere of »0baid 
Zak&nl *s poetry Khwa ju indulged In poignant satire. It will suffice to 


quote a few couplets of thaj satirical Ma gna v I in the following lines:- 

C 2 -) 1 ^ toJJ. 

i f c )>y s^-C^o 


In weight that person than the ass was sore. 
The pan that held the ass then high old soar; 
The foolish and oppress'd an l y o -ng man then 
Topp'd the ass ty moustaches, beard, again; 
His moustaches with scissors were cut all, 

plucked nalr after hair, withal. 


* 


xi c£. 
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Is it not an attitude of our poet inat seems to be repulsive to ail his 

admirers? . It can never be expected of & great man like Khwaju that he 
% 

should treat- his rivals thus* Assuming that he paid then in the same 
coin as the? gave him, it is very difficult to reconcile his spirit 
shown in the lyrics with that shown in these short poetical works. We 
find him there as an exponent of love - the mission of his life, but we 
see him here face to face as a man overruled by wrath like us. It woulc 
have been better for him to forgive and forget them. They wanted to 


degrade him in the eyes of his patrons, in order to be recipients of theii 
donations themselves. They hit him hard, so that these invectives of 
theirs might bring forth his Vituperative retorts directly and might 
poison the minds of his patrons indirectly with a view to making him 
appear in his own true nature when he lost his temper. Though he was 
vigilant and cautious enough to maintain his position among his patrons, 
he was typersensitive. He poured out hia wrath, and they won Immortality 

Had he ignored them they would have died of their own vice, as th*y 
could not blemish his fame. It was his popularity that made thei- Jeal- 
ous of him. Their poignant remarks were, indirectly, an appreciation of 
his poetry poured forth with a sharp tongue couched in a bitter st/le. Ba 
he not been great they would not have noticed him at all. 

At any rate, it is very hard to estimate the circumstances under ah 
which our poet was actuated to write so. Possibly, he Inhaled the 
satirical atmosphere, being a contemporary of 'bba^-i-Zakanl, and 
tried to show his mastery as an artist in this school of poetry a^well. 

His consciousness of this treatment of his rivals in the long run won 
a penitent heart from him; as he says: (l> / 

T ney after this will cross the city in the boat 
If I am shedding the tears oi repentance so. 

We admire him in the words of Shakespeare: - 

Bf penitence the Ktarnal wrath appeased. (1) 

Finally* it is a source of great pleasure to assert that we are 

highly indebted to these short poems. These are las blessings In 

disguise In point of style. He rejects here all imitation and manner- 


isms and appears in nis own colours as a stylist. 

/? 


He Is easy, simple 




/4f 

and direct. He flows liite a stream and carries the reader along with 
him in his eloquence. He is brief, exact, and singularly striiclng. 
His originality of mind and spontaneity of nature are better indicated 
here, in the following poem: 
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MYSTICISM 


INTRODUCTION. M/Stioisc permeates a great portion ol* Persian 
Literature. It is due to the fact of its potent interest that it has 
appealed to the genius of the Persian poets. The/ mane it all the more 
charming and alluring by introducing to their treatment of it beautiful 


similes and metaphors. 

Our chief purpose in this chapter is the examination of the works 
of Khwaju in the light of mysticism. In order to make an accurate 


estimate of its development, ana to avoid entering abruptly into the 
discussion, let us proceed age after age ti.il we reach the period of our 
poet. Thus we shall have before us a mirror of ail the mystical activit- 
ies from early times to the Iikhani Period. This feature of our attempt 
will mart a a cxear impression of Khwfiju»s worxs upon our ralnas, and help 
us to make a final valuation. 

bam anld Perlo^ . Rudatfi attempted a ±1 kinds ol Poetry. as to 
mysticism, he set the ball rolling by setting forth his pessimistic 


views of life in such a way as to attract the attention of posterity to 


the usefulness of developing this branch of thought in the future. 


aa/s thus: 


^ U .V- ri/- J, 

* • 


In this world transitory for a guest. 

It is not fit to stick so greedily; 

You have to sxoep below this earth, behold! 
Although your bed for sleep the silk may be; 
f Tls of no use to live sen here. 

While you in grave alone must go, you see! (1) 


He 


Gfcnavld^ Period. Firdausi, the greatest £j>ic poet of Persia, played 


upon tne same harp in the same manner:- y 

<// 4 , £'*Sr'/blX 

— >;j j OJX O'J 

J ^ k c 

&/ j u*t/ > fj \/ | /•> 

Thy life although it long may be. 

The world its secret won't teli thee. 

It brings axl up with honey sweet, 

Its mellow voice tty* ears doth greet; 


*+*ur* r* 


Thou sayest it showed kinoness so. 

Its ugly face it will not show;. 

Thou glad with it ana happy art. 

Told it the secret of try heart; 

It doth produce a novel play, 

It matceth thee of pain a prey; 

The changing world doth e'er tnus grow, 

But virtue's seed snould'st naught here sow; 

I tire of life for it is brief, 

Allah relieve me soon of grief. 

Seljuslan Period . Although traces of mysticism are to be met 
with in the above two periods, yet the fountain of Sufl-isa bubbled 
up in full force not till the Sexjukian Period, and it broadened into 
a stream which overflowed the length and breadth of Persia in the per- 
sonalities of C "flrst, the famour Astronomer ; Poet of Nlshapur, *Umar 
Khayyam; secondly, the dialect-poet - the Persian Burns, as he may be 
termed - Baba jihir of Ha:*Agiv, thirdly, the celebrated Sufi, or mystic, 
Abu Sail b.Abfl Khayr; ana lastly, the pious Shaykh al-Aa^a'ri, or 
?ir-i-Ansar. " In the words of Dr £the, plr-i-Ausar "prepared the 

way for the great Sau^i." (X) 

Mongol Period. In this period, though at the cost of poetry, the 
records of history nave been stained with biood, yet Farld-ud-Dln Attar 
employed verse as the vehicle of nis thought, ana won everlasting fame 
as an exponent of mystic poetry, and author of the !'iant U*-ut-tf a\r . His 

mantle fell upon kauxln* Jaxai-ud-Dln =cumi whose brow is of all most 
worthy of bearing the laurel of kystlc poetry in Persia, for he pro- 
duced the Ma$navl-i-k£navi. 

LUhanI Period. The terrors of the Tartars and the horrors of 
the IlkH&nl ^ nasty proved to be destructive to the taste of poetry. 

In all that welter of blood wnich stains the records of history, there 
yet appear to have been exponents of mysticism in the personalities of 
Fakhr-ud-i)In 'Iraki (b.bab/lkde) , the author of the Lama 'at, and kahmud 
of Shabistar (b.? -d.7ii0/l3fc0), the writer of the Guiahan-l-Raz. The 
people hailed these productions all round, as they appealed to their 
sense of quietness and pessimism inspired before the flashing swords 
and buring fires of the victors. 

Step hy step, we have reached tiie age of our poet. Placing his 

works before us, we have to trace whether or not he followed Sufi- ism - 

the pivot of Persian Poetry and tne axis of Persian Literature. If we 

come to the conelusion that he trod upon this path, then can we call him 

a sufl? 

a g. ; u ^ jw. 

A I&GU*' cM£tt*xy J , / *6 


• 0 > 
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Criticlsa . In order to decide this fitter, we t &&e up first of an 
ttose authorities who call him a suit; secondly, we will mention that 


author who does not recognise him as a ogrstic. 

Firstly, then, xet us consider the autnors of the halt Ikiim (l), 
the Ma j 51 is -fti -Rumania (2), t ie lUrat-ul-Khiyal (3), the KHzanah-i- 
* Ami rah (4), and the ^cTr-i-^jam (5), who call him a sufl on the author- 
ity of the TalK ira-tul-Shu^ra whicn nas already been quoted on page 14 . 

/A) 

The author of the kai-Khnnah says, "Af zal-ud-Din iei't the aged Shay*h 
and put up at Kirmin. He built an oratory there. Ha devoted himseif 
to the worship of Goa along with the other dervishes for the remaining 
portion of his life in that oratory." 

We cannot help but hesitate to accept their statements as estab- 
lished truth, for th^ have not supported them by any internal evidence 
of the works of Khwaju himself. 

We are indebted to Maul ana Shibll Sfihib who cuts new ground and 
says "But Salman and Khwaju are both deprived of mysticism, hence 
there is no smell in these flowers." We feel sorry to say that this 
statement gets us no further for it is unsupported ty any internal 
evidence from the works of Khwffju. 


Let us therefore go to the works of Khwaju and see wnat we can find 
there In the way of replies to the two questions: 


(1) Did K hwSju tr ead upon t he path of Sv 

(2) UL so* ca n we call him a sufl with mysticism in his writings ? 
We have already pointed out in Chapter III, in the words of Khwaju, 
that he was a disciple of »Ala-ud-jeulah of S&anSn, ShaUn Abu Isriak bin 


Ibrahim of Kazrun and Shaikh Anln-ud-l)ln of Kazrun, ana this view of our: 
that a sufl, has to be at first the disciple of a religious leader. Is 
supported by the article on Sufl-lam in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Edition 14, Vol.21, page 523, wnlch says as follows: 

"By the end of the 3rd century sufl mysticism was fast becoming 
an organized system, with rules of discipline and devotion which the 
novice was bound to le&rn from his spiritual director, to whose guidance 


he submitted aims elf absolutely, as to one regarded as being in intimate 
~ O'J, oiO) 


t" A °° a 'ffiy' 'zuMoi-ntj' ii i^y*=- /./ ,-vj/cx- 1 1 . 


communion with Goa." 




Now we proceed in the order of the definition, the origin, the prin- 
ciples, the allegorical description and the metaphorical language of 
Suf 1-ism, so tnat we may maite our statement perfectly clear. 


Duf inltlon . Let us take the definition of Sui'i-lsm first, and reproduce 

the words of Khwaju himself: / f # • * ... : • 


(P 


(_r r ^sjj yJ'jurinjs 0 - ui> »rJy. VCv»V<S 


tSLrV ^ ^ <J>>> - 


How long boast you ol* ftaaavvul' t with » stiff? 

Can you perceive? Your Knowledge lacaeth proof. 

Doth »tasavvux»a» trait come of fguff alone, 

Hone hath seen in this way a •Sufi 1 grown; 

Be pure z what do you mean by this •Suf* aye, 

with »suf * and •sCf* your worn can never pay 

Bow long tkd* charm? ana what doth this Joke mean? 

Bring truth (sidle) what all this deception hath been? 

Criticising the derivation of idfl-iam in the light of *suf (woollen gar- 
ment), »s4f f (rank) and 'sSfa' (purity), he gives his final decision in th* 
last couplet to the effect that shil-iam consists of »sid (truth). By 
way of definition, this is exactly tne same as that given in the Kashl’-al- 
Mahjub, pages 60,61. "The true meaning of this name has been much dis- 
cussed ana many boons have been composed on the subject. Some assert that 
the Sufi is so called because he weurs a woilen garment (jW-i-suf); 
others that he Is so called because he is in the lirst rank (saff-i- 
mntol); others say it is because the S&fis claim to belong to the Ashab-1- 
Suffa, with whoaTfiou be pxeasedj Others, again, declare that the name Is 

derived from saf£ (purity) Verily, purity i s cnaracterlst- 

ic of the Slaalq , if tliou desir es t a true suil - because purity (safe) has 
a root and a branch: its root being severance of the heart from "others" 

(agbyar), and its branen that the heart should be empty of this deceitful 
world." Does not this quotation coincide with the above couplets? Are 
they not a proof of his mystic mind? 

theories. Let us take the theories now. Professor Browne says, 1 ** "The 
views which have been advanced as to the nature, origin, and source of the 

9 * 

fwi doctrine are as divergent as the etymologies by which it is proposed 
to explain its name. Briefly they be described as follows 

1. Xhe_theory that it r eally repres ents oho Si ot eric Doc trine of the 
Prophet." This claim tfaatftfae Prophet (the choicest o leasings of Arlah be 

t»> 

ft //t s/^xy (Pc***^. Ay PiS/. C 1 ** 

* u/f.r 



c a> 

upon him) was a mystic is extabiisned on such popular traditions "as God*s 


alleged declaration, 





Keeping in view the above tneory, we reproduce a couplet of Khwaju's with 
reference to the italicised lines of the above quotation, which represent 
the gist of the coterie Doctrine of the Prophet (the choicest blessings of 
Axlah te upon him). The couplet runs as follows:- 

it) Jl 1 

Ihy do the misters of' reality deny the form? 

A treasure of reality we found the form to be. 

In other words, the form is Creation, and according to our poet, the hidden 

treasure - the Creator - is known from the form. It is verily the same as 

"I was a Hidden Treasure and I desired to be Known, therefore I created 

Creation that I might be Known. " 

Again our poet says:- - / s 


CrT rf 


What doth exist in life , through Him did grow, 

Tne say rose high and the eartn fexl down low. 

Khwiju means to say that the universe was brought into life by Allah, that 

is there was Allah at first and nothing else; hence He created them. This 

is wt^rd for word the same as "God was, and there was naught beside." 


Further Khw&Ju remarks :- 


b I a? b>} - ir 


As long as the inmates of the waxis of God-head »s ka'bs 
Themselves do knawttot, so long they can nover know their Lord. 

Those words of our poet are nothing short of the remark "Whosoever knoweth 

himself knoweth His Lord." 

*8- I*™ theory tha t, it must be reoir led as t ne reaction of the Aryan 

aind agaliuLt-ii JeaLUc mllklm lapoaea upon iLJpx forces" ( 4 #) Let us 
see the works of KhwaJQ in the light of Aryan Phixosoph/, if he can satisfy 
us here in respect of this theory. Our poet says quite distinctly In one 

' UU (f) - ^r’t 

If 1 turn my face to the axe-house or to the &a ( ba. 

The impulse of my mind is bent to Thee on both sides. 

Our poet makes no difference between the ale-house end the aa'ba, for, in 

his view Allah can be met with everywhere. This is parallel to that which 

is given in the Bhegavad Gita iv.ii, thus, "However men approach ile even so 

do I accept tnera,for the path man t«Ue from every siie i* ttine, 0 pirtha^ 

^ K V ‘ , c . . uU r~- } 5 fcx UK'** S“**A H*> 
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r.gain our poet says:- 

^^Ali are reflection, Thou tne WiuR.; aii element, Thou art thejbui; 
Ail are the drops, Thou art the Sea; all the gems, Thou art the Mine. 

rhe spirit of KhwSju’s couplet is that the universe is His reflection. 

"his is the same laea as is contained in the Bflagvad-Gita, xlli.33: 

"As one gun iiiuminates this worid, so the Lord of the Field illuminates 

the whole Field, 0 Bharata." (2) 

Further, our poet says on another occasion :- 


<•>, 


on another occasion:- 


When Known to you your destination is at every time. 

Catch hold of the Friend’s s*irt so fast and leave the town outright. 


rhe gist of Khwaju’s couplet is purification at the cost of the world in 
Drder to attain Divine union. This is a similar idee to one contained in 
the Bhagvad-Gita v.25, which says: "The Rishis, their sins destroyed, 

their doubts removed, their selves controlled, intent upon the welfare of 
ail beings, obtain the Brahma Ifirv&na." (4|-) 

Z, "The theory o L Neo -P i n ton 1 st influence." (5) With reference to 
this theory, we see that our poet says:- /, 

( 6) • y'/ji O V' * *■% 


Rise up and like Khwaju leave the world all. 
But purify the soul; let your life faxi. 


In this couplet, Ahwaju means to cast off nis life ana the world for the 
purification of his soul. It is parallel to what Is written in the Phaeao 


3l Plato; "And what is purification but the separation of the soul from 

sv 


the body - the release of the soul from trie chains of the tody?" 

Again Khwaju says:- „ 


(«) 


<4.^4- 


About the land of speechlessnass do say; 

In tracelessness your piece of rest see*, aye. 


In this couplet, Khwaju refers to the place which is above any space ana 
to the region which is far from worldly ties - the approach to the Divine 
Power. We have the same idea contained in the Phaedo, "And thought is 
best when the mind is gathered into herseif ana none of these things trouble 
her - neither sounas nor sights nor pain nor any pleasure - when she taKes 
Leave of the body, and has as little as possible to do with it, when she 
has no bodily sense or desire, but is aspiring after true being." (^) 

Still again, our poet says on another occasion: 


Your piece is that which we cannot pj.ace call. 

Your wit is that which is not wit at ail. _ 

f. /u-fy- 4--^, F’AMA 3>jc»£? (3j 

J.^ 7) M'Sdlfjmi .c5> 


/^A* « *-*■*., . ,9, t; (2.) 


Ui^sjy ./,» ( c t) 


^ (%) 



‘ft 


n this couplet, Khwaju impresses upon the minis oi his re&aers that the 
orld 13 not their place and this reason cannot enable them to reach their 
;oel after this life. The Ph&edo expresses the same i-e* "And thus having 
;ot rid of the foolishness of the boa?, we shall be pure ana hold converse *, 
,ith the pure, and know of ourselves the clear light everywhere, which 
.s no other than the light of truth*. for the impure are not permitted to 
ipproach the pure." (l) 

4. "The the ory of Independent origin There remains the pos- 

sibility that the 3ufi mysticism may be an entirely independent and spontan- 
eous growth and I would venture to assert that many of the utterances 

>f bckart, Tauler, or Santa Teresa would, if translated into Persian, 
>aslly pass current as the words ox atiii Shyahs." (2) 

in order to illustrate this theory of independent origin in the light of 
Chvaju's worKs, we read from the tJi cyclopaedia Britannlaa, Edition 14, 
fol.7, Page 907, in the article on EcKart thus:- 

"The two most Important doctrines in his, as in all mystical systems, 
are those or the Divine nature and of the relation between God and His 
creatures, especially the human soul." 

With these two principles of Ecxart before us, we reproduce a couplet 


>f iChwaJu’s, as folio ws:- 

„ ... . . . . . - *i •• 

^ Thou art All Great, 

The two world's form doth show the forms tor ugh Thee. 


; ail is by Thy* decree; ' 




In the first hemistich, &hwaju means to say that ail are from Him - "hams 
bz ost" - and this is nothing else than the doctrine 'of Divine Nature*. 

In the second hemistich, how eloquently and logically does he illustrate 
the relation between Allah and creature J He explains the theory of crea- 
tion through the illustration of the painter and the picture. The painter 
cannot apply himself to work at a picture as long as there i* not the will 
to do so. This will, in otner woras, is the relation that links the paint- 
er to the picture, let alone the external relation of manual labour for 
making that picture. Similarly, Allah loved to create His creatures, and 
he created them virtually at the impulse of that feeling of love. This 
Impetus or will is the rexation between Allah and creatures like that of 
a painter and his picture. 

Further, man is the crown of creation, indeed, but he is nothing 
without soul . Soul comad from ana returns to A^lan, *r.lie aust is re- 

’4CSlUrj £ 
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uced to iust; hence there is the rex8iion between "God and creuture, es- 
ec tally the human soul." 

Nations . In the article on Sufl-ism in the i-ncyelopaeuia Britannica, 

Jit ion 14, Vol.21, pags 5c2, we real as folio ws:- 

"The trave-xier Journeying towards God passes through a series of as- 
ending "stations"; in the oldest extant treatise these are :(i) repen- 
anca, (2) abstinence, (3) renunciation, (4) poverty, (5) patience, (6) 
irust in God, (7) acquiescence in the will of God." 

Keeping the above quotation in view, let us unearth from ti^ worxs of 
Lhwaju any trace of these "stations" I* 5a them. ue reproduce the follow- 
ng couplets in the order of stations, as quoted above s- 
KhwSJB says in the Rauza-tul-Anv£r as follows: ^ 

d) . _ y. ^ 

Khwaju's record from sin is never free. 

There is no fear, if pardon for him be. 

Cn other words, he Is expressing repentance (i above), and is asxing for 

forgiveness. 

x-gain, our poet enjoins upon nl mei f the practice of (2) abstinence 
In these words:- 
(2) 




TninK no more of 'Zamxam', and Kau^ar', hence 
Seen water from tae fount of abstinence. 

Further, our poet is ready to undergo trial as is shown in the ioi low- 
ing words with regard to (3) renunciation, not only of worldly ties but 
hLmself even: s/ , If , ^ 

(3) -JjwV f 'ft'? 

To reach good you must give up evil hero. 

If good you want; renounce yoursexf, my oear. 

Moreover, our poet claims the right to be accounted poor. His poverty 
(fatfr; is announced in the following words explicit/: 

( 4) _ (/ ^ 

ii hen Khwaju grew the 'philomei of poverty f s meadow. 

Do not l^prive him of the scent of the vaxley of grace. 

Still again, our poet rigiliy commands hlms exf to observe (b) 
patience with a pun on the word Kirm&n (his own city Klrman, ana KirmSn 
which 4 ^ ^ 

fjyS 


h means worms, the plural of Kira) in the following lines: 

(5) 


Get patience of Aiyyufc. there Is the fear of worms; 
Take Noah's boat there is the havoc's flood. 


Furthermore, our poet asserts his (6) trust in God very strongly in 
the following couplet :- 




** •^Ar'CjUt^ 




W.uih y.i jcj>jb& 


liu'siym ^ dJ 
#irc tt&to 


Be good and leave the thought of greatness all. 
And let the face of trust on faith's door fall. 


Finally, our poet says on another occasion:- . - 

( 1 ) ^ithl ^ ^ 

0 £hwajul men fate doth demand adversity and grief. 

It matters not, if you acquiesce in the will of the Lord. 

The parallel instances of the couplet of our poet's to prove the various 

"stations" of Sufl-iara shea a flood of light upon the mystic spirit ox 


KhwSJu. 

Principles . Now let us proceed to see whether or not the works of KhffSju 
explain the principles of ^ufi-isoi. as to these principles, we read in 
the m cyclopaedia Britannica, Edition 14, Vol 21, page 523, as follows s- 
"He (GhazSil) made Islamic theology mystical, and since his time the 
revelation (kashf) of the mystic has taken its place beside tradition 
(naql) and reason 'aql) as a source and fundamental principle of the faith 
; Its leading principles may be stated briefly as foilows:- 

God is the sole reality (al-lteqq) and is above all names and defini- 
tions. He is not on xy absolute Being, but also absolute Good, and there- 
fore absolute Beauty. It is the nature of beauty to desire manifestation; 
the phenomenal universe is the result of this desire, according to the 
famous Tradition in which God says, "I was a hidden treasure, and I desired 
to be Known, so I created the creatures in order that I might bo Known." 
As things can be known only through their opposites. Being con only be 
known through Not-being, wherein as in a mirror Being is reflected; ana 
this reflection is the phenomenal universe, which accordingly has no more 
reality than a shadow cast by the Sun." 

With theso principles of iufl-ism before us, let us try to find out 
parallel instances of the same from Khwfju's works. In the Kamal-n&mah 


our poet says:- 

W W&f k>V’- 

• • • « • / • • • . • _ . , • 

- ;u o' I' c/v 

• • # < • • • , • • - # • • 

When the sound of the old man I did hear, 

I saw his form before ay soul's eyes near 

He oped for me the door of Unity, 

And made perfection's means so fit for me; 

The revelation's fount in my mind cast. 

The crown of nearness placed on ray head fast; 
iade me ride the horse of Eternity, 

AJQd to the rank of Axiah did lead me; 
jjid lit me with the light of piety. 

With the love's mead my soul a vale made he; 

Back from that garden the sky brought me then. 

From real to artificial again. 

_ln_t he above couplets, does he not explain .kashf » * 5a/intf ^ 

^ i c///> (Tj 




revelations fount in my mind cast"? Does he not explain "al-haqq" by 
writing "From Real to artificial"? Does he not depict "Goodness" and 
"Beauty" by using a single word "garden" V Indeed, he is marvellously 
eloquent and precise In illustrating all those principles in a nut-shell. 


Still again our poet says:- 

(I) 


UJUIjbl 

The early risers do apply with the bodKin of love. 


The antimony to the eyes of the masters of sight; 

Rise up and hear the phiiomela at the time of the morn 
In chorus sweet that ever sing the secrets* tune aright; 

The damsels of the closet of the sanctity Divine 
At such a pleasant moment here unveil their faces bright; 
Our Friend is Kind now to appear before the naKed eye a. 
And for that sight, our human eyes are never fit but slight 


At a cursory glance at these lines of RhwflJQ's, .<e understand that "it is 
the nature of Beauty to desire manifestation" in the words of the ancycio- 
paedia Britanniea. 


Again, our poets says:- 




.’.hen you're a bunch of flowers of the king's mead, 
You unveil the Lord's treasure then Indeed; 

Your own charm Is the body and soul here, 

BreaK up that charm to get the treasure 30 dear. 


The gist of the coupiet tallies with the words of the i^ncyclOpaeaia Britan- 
nica, "the phenomenal universe Is the result of this desire, according to 
the famous Tradition in which God says, "I was a hidden Treasure and I 


desired to be Known, so I created the creatures in ora er that I might be 
n 

Known." " 


Again, in the story of a parrot of India that happened to fly to Persia 

>nec 

(3; 


mentioned in the Rauza-tul-Anvar, our poet says:- 

< '■> -dfc?L 
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„ . (v J n ^ ^ ajl y t , ^ ( 2 ) 


hl li. 
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v.hen therein did the sweet-tongued parrot see 
And heard the singing warbler's melody; 

It found the bird that sang therein so sweet 
And in the shining mirror it did greet; 

It saw therein its pretty form so bright. 

Its heart was lured at its own forehead's sight; 

From India, this thought luraeu in its mind. 

One of its friends had come there from behind; 

Go that the message of its friends might tell. 

Or make it e'er free from the cage's cexi; 

What it heard from the burnings of its heart. 

In that speech did it the reply impart; 

It thought its form to be another one. 

It happed to tread the other's path anon; 

It oast its sight. It itself *as in sight, 

It heard what it spa*e, Knew it not outright 

Thy song-bird's the parrot of the soul dear, 

The mirror of thy face is thy face here; 

If all tne body be, thee soul I trow; 

If all are soul, the soul of souls art thou; 

From soul thou shouldest as* the tweet's tale aya, 

Ask the soul's word from KhtvSJu'a mind alway. 

On the perusal of the taxe of the parrot and its reflection, we Ate 
bound to acknowledge in respect of the above couplets that ithwBJu illus- 
trates, in the words of the ^cyclopaedia Britannica, that "Being can only 
be known through Sot-being, wherein, as in a mirror, Bein 6 Jj reflected; 
and this reflection Is the phenomenal universe, which accordingly has no 
more reality than a sl-edow by the jun." 

Allegoric#** Ulustratlon and Me taph orical Langua^, e. Now, let us look at 
the works of Khwfiju In the light of the allegorical illustration and meta- 
phorical language of the mystic writers. In the above story of the parrot 
of India, we have reproduced some couplets which shed a flood of light 
upon his allegorical illustrations. It is in no way less descriptive and 
impressive than the allegory of Farid-ud-Din Altar, a great nystic poet 
of Persia, in the story of the MantiA-ut-fair, where si -aurgh (thirty birds) 
with small 's' go to see the sl-murgh (phoenix) with capital 'S', under- 

t 

going many tortures end ordeals. The couplets dealing with this reference 
run. U follow. : ^ ^(J /£A/I xx) LX U 

X LX '(* tX *4* 
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When all those si-murg very soon ala see. 

Those sl-murg were that, Sl-murg, verily; 

They ail were •.onderstrucx at that sight then. 
They In a way were all amazed again; 

They themselves saw dl-murg^ there ail in ail, 

LUe the sl-murg was that di-raurg, withal; 

Now in the sea of wonder sank aown they, 

Tho 1 free in mind, yet anxious uil were aye; 
When none of them that mystery coulu kndw, 

Vllth speechiessness they taxed its Lordflhip so, 
"Prey, now disclose to us thqt, mystery, 

And tell the secret all oi’ 'I» and 'we'." 

With speechiessness its Lordship said to all, 
"None can an atom like to the Sun call; 

If any one come, he sees himself here, 

H* sees 'fore him his body and soul dear. 

•ihen you sl-murg have come down to this place. 
You ’thirty* have shone in this mirror's space; 
If fifty birds or forty come up here. 

They theftseivea unveii in the mirror clear; 
Although you wondered great and little all. 

You yourself see and see yourself withal. 


In the above couplets of K. hwaja and Farld-ud-Din Attar, we find ex- 


cellent allegories of the parrot and the sl-murg (thirty birds) quite 


parallel to one another. At tho same ti me, our poet is no less striking 


in writing in metaphorical language, when he says in the above allegory of 


the parrot of inaia: 
& 


yr , Y&'/WlZ'" 


U \ ' r^i 
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day logus is the bird that sings its taie. 

Its parrot's the parrot-revealing vale; 

'What e'er the song is sung in its voice sweet. 

Its echo clear again the ears doth greet; 

It singeth ever its own secret all. 

And turneth its ears to its voice withal; 

The bird of the soul is its logos bright, 

But here the teacher is meant e'er aright; 

Your sense's mirror is the heaven's space. 

Your face's shade, the dun and the Moon's face. 


Reply to the two questions . So far we have discussea the definition, the 


origin, the principles, and the allegorical illustrations and metaphorical 
language of dufi-ism as exhibited in the works of Khwaju. It automat leal V 
follows then, that in response to the first question noted above on, page 
15V we are quite right to assert that rthwaju trod on the path of gufl-ism 
In reply to the seaond question following the first, whether we can call 
him a sufl with mysticism in his woras, we reproduce our own poet again. 


uz 


while he claims to be a sufl himself: 

(1) 


o be a sufi himself:, f x' . . . 


I’m air but mixt with the ’TarUat’s’ dust alway, 
I'm dust but wneadea with Ha&i£&t’s water a/e. 


Let us scrutinize the cult of Khwfiju in the light of the above couplet, 
dealing with ’TariKat’ and ’Kaaiaat’. as to the former, we read from 
the Kashf-al-sianjub, page 54, line 14, "The Sufi Sha/ahs observe the 
ing rule. When a novice joins thez, with the purpose oi renouncing 
the world, the/ subject him to spiritual discipline for the space of three 
years. If he fulfil the requirements of this discipline, well and good; 
otherwise, the/ declare that he cannot be admitted to the Path (Tari^at). 


The first year is devoted to 


service of the people, the second year 

flKl 

to service of God, ana the third year to watching A his own neart." As to 


the latter, we read in the Kashf-al-Maftjub, page 304, line 17, "Haqiqat. 

By this word they mean a man’s awe^iing in the place of Union with Goa, 
and the standing of his heart in the place ox abstraction (tanzih)." 

Now, by placing the enunciation of dhwaju side by side with the definition 
of Tarikat and Haaikat, we realize that KhwSju could call himseif such 


only at & time when he dia "fulfil the requirements of this discipline". 


and he had "the standing of his heart in the place of abstraction (tanzih) 
otherwise, he would not have declared it so publiciy and strongly. 

Again, on another occasion in the Kamal-namah in a chapter on the 


Jystics, denouncing the pretenders, he says thus:- 

. . . ...i- 

r* . 




/ 


(g) v ~^yJ, 

Tn ey have acquired; no use thereof have they, 

For grace they sought, none graceful, so to say 

Their "Khiraah"s wet for ail the tears they shea. 

But neath the "khirkah" there is the Brahman’s thread. 


ana in the same chapter, he claims to bo a true mystic in these words: 


(3) (j V -c/ '(■ ‘ 

llr i/ n it n tf At * »• a'/ ar nnmift t r»* A-t • - A f r> <k'i i nt An 


iiaae up your eyes acquainted with aii men. 
And be the Friend, renounce your o..nseaf th< 


Still again, in order to illustrate the chapter on the xy sties with a tale 
our poet gives a story of a x/poeriticai mystic whose superficial sanctity 
was r8veaied to the public eye in the due course of time. Comparing him- 
self with tnat pretender, he says about himself : ^ y 


: n tnat prezenoer, ne says aiouz nimseii : s, y . ± 

H-yfrsiJu y .-tt&ijrifjjt 


(4) 

Khwaju’s eyes shed tfte pear x-x ike tears aiway. 

His pearls are from another caaaet aye 

Though Khwaju’s oust from this .«orld hap to be, 

rst Jl/CJ) 


WLTVfc r'CjJiL) 
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His mind is from this water and dust free, 
y shedding the tears of repentence (a station of the mystics), is not 
hwSju saying to himself in the above couplets that he is not a hypocritical 
ystic lUe the man depicted In the story, but a t- r ue mystic in the real 
ense? 

bieetlon from the poin t 0 1 view of fromance - How an adverse criticism 
ay be offered here to the effect that he has bean recognized till this 
ge as a romantic poet in Persian Literature; then we may reply by repro- 
ucing some couplets which virtua-Uy show nis mystic flashes even in the 
Oman tie wonts. Out of many passages occurring several times in the RUusa- 
-Humayun, the most popular x'omantic wor* of KhwSjd's, we reproduce the 
ollowing only for the sage of brevity:- . y 

(J?9 G *>J U c/ ■ V'J b c//>(j 

(i) c & fssjp&i 

You never can a friAnd on this earth find. 

This earth's a heap of dust; that's all, you mind; 

'Tis good liKe Christ that you should quiet be. 

Lift up your flag above this temple free. 

lere we find quietism and "Quietism soon passed into mystics" according to 
he wor4s of the cyclopaedia Brit.jwica, Edition 14, V01.21, page 622, 
article on sQfi-lsa. Is not mysticism, then, to be round in his romantic 
por*? 

Furthermore, he says thus in the Gui-u-tfauruz, another romantic werK <£ 


io less repute tnan the Huma-u-Humayun : 


(*> 



You ought to look 
Ana leave this bodily vale, on the whole; 

That one who lived in Purity's vale, then. 

Is ne'er attached to all these ghosts and man. 

[n the above couplets, ha inculcates the lesson of annihilation and this 

Ls nothing else but "the doctrine of annihilation (fana), i.e. ^passing 

away of individual consciousness in the will of Clad % to quote again 

the Ajicyciopaeiia Britannica, Edition 14, Yol.21, page 522. Is it not 

3 iear thut he shows his mysticism even in his romantic poems? 

Secondly, he meant to revive the spirit oi romantic poetry by att^mptr 
lag romance in the same way as he revived panegyrical and lyrical poetry 
after the fall of poetry during the ttongol supremacy. He shone best in 
this attempt as well, and hence is appealing to his readers; otherwise, 
he was a true ay Stic as a+realf proved to be on the Internal evidence of 

c z > -i%7 o'cttyUiin 


hft’SjU hlfllS*lf. 

Thirdly, ha was a born poet and as a poet, in the lords of Plato, 
if he is really to be a poet, should not only put together words, but 
hould invent stories?" It is the reason for his writing romance; other- 
Lse, he was a mystic pure and simple with his wor&s full of mysticism. 
on elusion . At this stage, if even a scholar lUs liaultna Shibil says, 

But Sauafin and ahwaju are both deprive! of mysticism, hence there is no 
meii in these flower*", then we dare to reproduce a couplet from that 
ary chapter on the H/stios, in the iw.il -n&mah, which is written in a 
iropnetic strain as a curt reply to a erltio of our iUvUanS«s position, who 
Leclared ho was not a mystic: , y 

* “ . / / 

From the Invisible's horizon's Sun 
fOwSJu's; if you scold him, no harm is lone. 


(I) 111. 




/ts- 

LAST DAYS. 


^riLJltJkicaiSD- As has already been argued in the chapter "Heyday of 


Prosperity", the last work of Khwaju is the(x*ihar-naiaah, composed in 746 

i 

A. E. , a date reproduced from the words of our poets- ^ % ^ 

The month of Tlr and half of it had past. 

From Hijrat zal and vav and rnlrn ran fast. 

On its perusai we gather that he praised dubarix-ud-Din MojaiXar in its 

prologue. This man conquered Kirman in 1340 (741 A.H.). On the author- 


ity of these historical facts, is it not safely inferred that the book 
was written at kirman? If any one raises a question as to the validity 
of this statement, then, in response, we are prepared to remind that per- 
son of the non-attachment of our poet to any court, and of the retirement 
to kirman, after his travels, as stated in chapter VII. Disgustei by the 
chaotic period and tireu of nls wanderings, he longed for Kirman. He 
reached there at lest, whence he came to Shiraz in the court of Abu IsnUiC 


(1) (reigned 742-7 54/ 1341-1353) after 74£ A.E . 

154a- /J.n 

If, quite appropriately , a question is raised that he dedicated tne 


Kamal Hamah to Abu IsH&x of Shiraz in 744 a.H .. two years earlier than the 

*• z>- 

dedicatlon of thetttunar Nam ah from Kirman to iiubariz-uu-Dln, then it is 
pointed out in reply thereof that it was done so indeed, but it was done tc 
Propitiate the feelings of Abu IsHaA at the persuasion of Shams -ud- Din 
Jain, the patron of our poet and the minister of Abu isHSlc: otherwise, he 


was at Kirman; because he dedicated after two years in £46 A.H. the 
. _ m . fSpfxr a • d. 

touhar Namah to jdubariz-ud-Din and he could not write it at Shiraz and dedi- 


cate it to jJubariz-ud-Dln, a rival of Abu IsKai of Shiraz. Tnis could 
never be so, but rather he wrote theuunar Hamah at Kirman, and dedicated 
It to Mub5riz-ud-Dln in order to win the favour of the conqueror, on the 
ground of there ksing a rupture between the court of fazd and our poet as 
already mentioned in chapter VII; hence *ub£riz-ua-Din»s anger was sooth- 
ed not to commit any deed of molestation against our poet; yet he lid not 
invite him to his court. On the contrary, Shams-ud-Din persuaded ;,bu 
Isfcak to invite Khwaju from Kirman to Shira* after 7^ a.H.: when in 74d 


mviw anwaju irom Kirman to Shlra* alter a.H.; when in 24S 

„ - ... sic 13 Z|7aj» 

A.H. Abu Ishak "appoint ea Sayyia Ghiylthufd-Din All ana Shams-'ud-Dln Sain 


Jointly to this post" of ministership, pages 160-161, the Supplementary 
Chapter, the Tarikh-i-Guzldah. 

Days at Shlr’a . During his stay at ShlrSz, he was brought up as the pro- 

tege of Abu Is flax. He seems to have producea no book there. D ue to o±d 

M 44-V^O Vc* -Aw w, p 7 ^ 




age, his nerves could not endure, n^iarally, the incessant mental labour 
necessary for the production of a lpng poem. Nevertheless, for the 
sake of intellectual recreation, he wrote odea even in old age, as has 
been proved authoritatively In the chapter on the lyrics. They were all 
the more appealing to him as they consist of stray thoughts. Moreover, 
they do not require constant application of the mind to a certain theme. 

At any rate, his literary activities were not discontinued even in the 
time of nis grey hairs. 

Place of his Death . Thero is a difference of opinion about the place 
where he died. First of ail, we take up those authors who differ from 
us and write that he was not at Shiraz at the time of his death. Dauist 
Shan says, "He was a sufl of ixlflab&d" till his last days. The author 
of the Jiaj3lls-ul-aiu'iumln follows him blindly without uplifting the veil 
of Ignorance as to the situation of SufI-5 bad. 

Secondly, the author of tne ^lai-KhSnah says, "Afzal-uu-Dln left the 


service of his religious loader ( 'Al^-uu-Dauxa Samnanl) and came over 
to Airman. He devoted himself to Divine worship along with otner der- 
vishes. "(2) Jfe continues still to say, "It has been ascertained correctly 

that Khwaju lived for 62 years. He died In A.H. at Kirmfin, si*ft 

iSSlW.D ^ 

years after the death of his bright-minded religious director." (3) 

The authors who agree with our opinion are the compilers of tne dajm& 
ul-Fus&Ka, tne Afar-i-i Jam, ana the fOiizanah-I- fcnirah. The first says, 
"He is buried in the d file of A±l~h — <d<bar."(4) The seoonu asserts, 

"His grave is in the astern alcove of the College of Shiraz." (5) The 
third writes, "His grave is in the defile of Allah — AKbar of 3hlrfiz."(6) 
This view is also supported by a modern writer, Dr itasrur, "After the age 
of seventy -fpur years, he died in the city of Shiraz* Tho grave of 

KhwSju is In the defile of Allah Akbar at the foot of tne mountain. It 

is covered with various Kinds of natural flowers. It is visited by 

(7) j 

masters of the mind. It is also a place of recreation for men of taste 
Although we have already proved absolutely In Chapter VII that 


Khwfiju was at ^hlroz near the end of his life, yet pla ci ng before us the 

I v v^o/y~- ij, jsA ■ ijs/j 


// .. Ar . „ , . I ' y y 


t (i , 
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statements of the authors of the "Jiemoirs of the Poets", and the "Uajalis- 
ul -Wain In", and the "Hal-iCh£nah", we are quite correct in asserting that 
they omitted the last days of his life at Shiraz and contented themselves 
without any further research with the period of his stay in the shrine for 
the composition of the Kamal Hamah. On the contrary, it is a hard fact 
of his life, that ha deft the shrine and Kirman and went over to shlrXz, 
where he met his death in the end. 

How, as to the statement of the authors of the ■.‘ia.m*>-ul-Fuiarts», the 
"/.jar-1- 'Ajam", the "khlzSnah-1- 'wsirwh", ana jr Jlasrur, we are very glad 
to see therein what we have already provea. If, for the sake of argument, 
we presume to say that KhwSj3 died at Kirmln, then what was the need of 
carrying the dead body from Kirman to Shiraz in tnoae aays of absence of 
proper means of conveyance (without great expense), when our poet's family 
was ever in straitened circumstances? Still more, there has not been 


found any will of our poet's, written at any time or at any place, to the 
effect that he ought to be buried at ShlrSz, mile in his heart of hearts 
he was attached to hla birth-place, Kirman, as has-been shown aireaoy. 

For even In the absence of any epitaph, the Persians up to this time assign 
the grave of Khwiju to Sr-Ir5z (i). If this is not so, has any one proved 
the grave of ahwSJu to be at Kirman? certainly the reply to this question 
Is In the negative. Tr.en it follows definitely that Khwa;u died at 
-h?r£z and war burled at shvria as wall. 

How, taxing this very important question of place of death in another 
light, we say that it is nothing short of chasing a »Ul-o,thu-wlap to ! 

get internal evidence in the works of Khwaju as regards the place of his | 

death. m cannot find any direct reference to it at ail therein, for, | 

of course, how can any one specify the place of his death in life? Indl»rt| 

ly there is evidence aiready pointed out in the crater "The Heyday of 
Prosperity" that he was dUguatad with Bagdad and longed for KirmEn after j 
-he death of Abu _a«ld KhSn Bahadur. Had he returned in disgust or other- 
wise from Shiraz, or had he faalen in the eyes of Abu LsHSjc prior to his 1 

return, he would have poured forth that accident one way or other in some | 

form of poetry like the incident of Bsghdfiu. in the absence of such re- j 
farenae In his works, directly or indirectly, it is proved on his evidence i 


that he died at shlrfiz. 

The author of the Khisanah-i- .^n . rUes * very strange story about 


-tto 4e& 
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MuKammad Jiuz&ffar, At last he was displeased with him, so he went to 
Abu Isfielc, the ruler at ShlrSz. He won his favour. He read a eulogy at 
the ceremony of 111 Sahl's circumcision (he was the son of the above-men- 
tioned king). The king awarded him **** a plate full of gold. Khwajii 
died instantaneously at the sight of that plate on account of excessive Joy 
( 1 ) 


in 753 . h . 

iisi *To. 

To corroborate this statement, let us reproduce the quotation from 


the supplementary chapter of the Tarlth-i-GusIlah, page 167, Yoi.II about 

Prince Sahi, "Fina-Liy in the month of Ramadan (a.R. 754 = October, 1353).... 

tfubnrizud — jin and his troops entered the town cti Shawwal 3 (= Nov.l 1353), 

c 

and Abu Ishaq, with some^followers fled to Shulistan,. . . .ilubarizud -Din 
conferred the government of airman on Shilh Shujrf*, and handed over to him 
Ul Sahi, the ten-year-oid son of Abu Ishaq, Amir Beg Jakiz, and Kulu 
Fakhrud-Dln. Thu second wa* drowned in the Kirmin river, the last was 
put to death at KiruuSn, and the child was murdered near Rafslnjnn." 

According to the above quotation, it follows quite clearly that the 
death of KhwSju and the ceremony of circumsiclon of All Sahi are concurrent 
in ^53 . while the Prince was nine years of age at that time. It loons 
perfewtiy contradictory to the Muslim law that the prince was circumcised 
at the a*e of nine years, one year previous to the time of his death; 
whlxe as a rule, the baby boy of a Muslim of an average position in life 
is circumcised seven days after his birth or at the most on reaching the 
age of two or three years. 5tiil again, there is no iUsida in the works 
of Khaaju to bear evidence to the fact that it was read; Tor such a Kisida- 
was worth heaping as the last poem of the poet. This story, hence, is 
a concoction of somebody's brain on the face of it. 

The Year of ithwlUu's Death . The author of the "Memoirs of the Poets" 
assigns ^Jjjj a.E . as the year of his death. The authors of the aajfilla- 
ul-Mu'minln", and the "Uai-rChanah" q iota the same year without noticing 


the fact that KhwSju wrote the Gul-u-Hauruz in the year 74£ A.H.. 

*.c 


w $**&**» 

To mlm and £&1 then .Jim was aided so, ' “ ( " 

cent s 


T) e crescent shoe shone line a shoe, you know 


the namal-Mamah in 




{ 3 ) 

Tills Azar's work in seven forty -four 
Line to a sweet-looaed beloved ever more. 







( 1 ) S'tifi/A*' _ 'r*)fiy£r+ 

The month of ?Ir ana half of Lt haa past 
From Hijrat zai and vav ana gum ran fast. 

How can it be possible that a man who died, according to the research 

of the above authors in 741. should come to life to write his works in 


ft 


743 f 744, ana 74b A.H .? The truth of the matter is this that their re- 

1M|1. ivTi ivTs * 7 d 


search was based on the external grounds supplied ty the accounts of others 


and they did not reaa dl»5ju , s own wo r*s to get the authority of internal 

iV 

evidence. Similarly tne author of the xa jmfi '-ui-Fuiafta writes ££3 A.H., 

»i®7 *x> 

as the year of his death, anothe* piece of anachronism pure and simple. 


based on the fact that he wr©te so many works prior to A.H ., which. 


\biiS 


in reality, is the date of his last wont. 

Ha J dhal If ah contradicts himself in the Kashf-ul-ganun as to the date 
of his loath by writing |£2 y |. , 74jg A.E. , and - ( 3 ) - the 

difference of a century at each tine nearly. Tnis verifies our statement 
again, already discussed before in tho chapter III tnat the research of 
the Oriental scholar is not based scientlf ioaily on the Internal evidence 
of the authors themselves, but on the external accounts of other writers; 
hence these inaccuracies! 

The author of the Kaous-ul-Ziam gives (4) ** *he year of 

his death. The modern writer da Id HaflsI, after very interesting critl- 


(0 


cism supports this year and gives his final decision to be 761 or A.H * 

x *bo 1 AD. 

To scrutinize this, we quote the couplet ol* rffifiz written in commemoration 
of the death of Abu Isrtait. It runs thus:-rf> 

M's 

it ‘can be easily deaucea thence th.-t ;.bC Isfcat died In ^.H» As 
ahwaju is perfectly si-ent about this event ana no hint is found of it in 


his works. 

No doubt, wo admire the pains of c»n f Id NailsI which he underwent to 
trace out the year of the death of ahwaju, but the mistake which crypt 
into his research is the year of Kfcwu Ju *s birth stated in the Gul-u-h'auruz . 
The manuscript in the possession oi 3a f Id leflsl has 66k a.H. 
t4> 


tp & c— 
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but the manuscripts in the possession of Dr ^romann, who is followed by 


Dr Rieu and professor Browne, and the manuscript in the possession of Dr 


Masrur have 679 

l250 A, 

Here lies a difference of ten years, which, in the case of its elimination 
on the condition of internal evidence, reduces the year of Khwaju's death 


to 


7 

135*2. 


or 7J& 
353 


V*. 


This is the date which appeals to us as correct on 


the historical evidence of the flight of Abu Ishak from Shiraz in 754 A.H., 


and the disappearance of any account of our poet, either in his own words 
or in those of others, from the record of history. 

As regards the elimination of the difference of ten years, let us 
ascertain the dates. Caxligraphlsts are apt to commit the mistake of iJi 
end (J* In J&>and respectively . The possessor of each manuscript 

may claim to be right. Had there been any manuscript of the Gul-u-Nauruz 
in the handwriting of Khwaju, the question would have been settled there 
and then. In the absence of such evidence, all the scholars were expected 
to remove this mistake by unearthing the truth of the matter from Khwaju's 




works; but it is a pity to have to admit that all of them have ignored 
this most important event of his birth in the light of comparing the years 
stated in all the available manuscripts. 

To find out which is correct, we, by the grace of Adlah, reproduce the 
couplets of the Rauza- tul-Anvar, trace out the date of his birth, and Re- 
duce the difference of ten years at a stroke in the words of Khwaju himself 

OP'oMflW ^ 4 >J 

\ y: (3»>V- V - bttfJly 

cr> j td* ^ 0 (S'? ~ v 

y&terz Wr'l' 3 '=-? 

(***£*>'-£* '&*•*>**&> 

(") ^ u *> 
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?9l£T—>€&y\£Js}j\ O'* 

*Afc/j><>>/^y-\s{ss,o)(j>o' 

a singer who sang carols sweat, 


There was a 3inger wno sang 
His rebec* won his means of life so meet; 

The raeans of his wealth the carols made he. 

His days 01 ' youth he lost in melody; 

Whan his life-time did old ago moot with then 

His time of wealth reached poverty again 

His music fell short of its action all. 

He could not sing a song, an ode, withal. 

At lawn he went to an Inn helplessly. 

The rebec* tuned to the heart’s charm so free. 

He wept to heaven then so loud, 30 high, 

And prayed there in a voice that ahapp aid cry; 
He wept and said with his heart full of woe, 
w Ohl Thou the secret s of my mind doth know; .. 
I weep there is no helper for me here, 

Fbw long should I cry for my helper dear? 

There is none but Thee in this strain of woe 
In tune with the heart of the singer, ohl 
For sixty years I at the door of ail 

Pegged und met the rebukes of timos withal 

ily carols sweet to-day I sing for Thee, 

For avarice ’tis not my melody; 

As the lyre and the rebec* helped me not. 

Don’t throw me down, for Thy help 1 have sought. 
I h&v« come with the hope oi charity. 

Pc *ind, though I have not come frequently; 

Thy b race no one can count, I am so poor, 

’t turn me empty -banned from Thy door-'’ 


4A- 


He cried and shed the pearls froa his e/es then, 
The flowing gams cast dom >n gold again. 

When silent grew the prayer bird anon 
. ro» tue sphere unseen there came up soma one. 
Ana opened a purse from his girdle ho 
With praises placed It ’fore him presently, 
was the singer of these carols o’er, 

there. 



M *1!H AttwMIRTMt 


With regard to his own age, after a long description, fortunately 
in the last couplet, ho ( 2 * 11 * himself that very singer and assert- that 


he is sixty years. This was at the time of the composition of the 


Halida- tul -Anvar. As the 3au$a-tul-Anvar was composed in 742 A.H., he 


could„call himself sixty yea. s of age in anticipation, while he was 
fifty-four years of age only at that time on the presumption of his 
having been born in 689 a.H. In other words, it is equivalent to saying 
that ho was not born in 689 A.H. On the contrary, ho was Dorn in 679 a.H. 


and he left tho odd numbers and versified sixty years only instead of 


sixty four years as it wouxu be quite natural to oo; or he avoLaed the 
syllables too many for his facility Ln rlyrae ana metre; otherwise he 
had passed sixty years of nis age quite reasonably. 

Finally, fulfixliag the above condition of the reduction of ten years 


/72 

from q6j it foiioi* on th« lnt«.-n4i eviaanc* th^t fChiaJu * a s boro 

|T^o !T~b. 

In 679 ana aiea in 7^4 or 7z± £ , 

USo A'D. 13 SI *3 *a 
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COHCLUSIOH 


The multifarious activities of Khwlju have been ois-jusse! as far as 
the available materials could allot* ua to do. The salient features of 
his poetry nave been already dealt with among the chapters on the parw 
egyric_, yxics, Romance, jliscexlaaeoua Poems, an- icism, tut let us 
put the finishing touch in this last chapter. He divide it into four 
sections. Xhviju as a (i) Poet, (2) Philosopher, (3) Traveller, and 
(4) lan. 

• i. a&- 6 pogt. . 

definition of Versn . 'Ubali Za^anl (b , i. 772/1371), e contem- 
porary of £hwsju, gives a witty definition of a poet in his T’arlfat. He 
says that the poet is (l)"a greedy coxcomb". His definition is tpe index 
of his mind. Dn the contrary, Khwaju says:- 

(2) Ulfj 

'/jhat's verse? Tr.« drop of life that faU.S alway . 

What is a gem? The iust of tho mine aye. 

In another place he asserts:- 

(8) u'lu /X^-V l> '/.Oj ZS-crL, ty'ipb* f ir^-> uj 

The sea of ay thoughts yesternight, when lashed in waves so high 
The red tide of ay sea-liK. e/es ill rise up to the sky. 

In the first couplet he caxls poetry "the irop of life", and compares it 

to a pearl for its bright bistre; while in the second couplet, he declared 

poetry to be a "sea of thought". 

•TJbaid ZaKanl is a humourist pure and simple as is confirmed ty his 
own definition. Khwaju is grave heal and heart. This is prove! by his 
oxact estimation of poetry. He realised that the mental labour which a 
poet undergoes to produce verse Is worthy of this name; hence ho defined 
poetry as such. 


He was the product of that period which after witnessing a great fail 
in poetry, was reviving to its former heights: so he gave his personal 

view of poetry as follows:- ^ 

(4 ) j t ill I/* 

I an ashamed of verse, indeed, 

I ty the Sevan Tenets swear. 


He might have been correct in his own opinion as to the intrinsic value 
of poetry as far as to be ashamed of cabling himself a poet, yet vre differ 
from him and profess that Khw&ju'a immortality is ainly through his poetry. 


vgr of Poetry . A*<* poet we have aireadv Iscussel the satt- 


;s?V' 





er of his inspiration and shown that he was not inspired at the sight of . 
nature to compose verses, but rather he sat in his stun/, thought over the 


subject, and painted It like a painter. In this respect, lnueed, we can 


say on his authority that he was his own rival as a painter and a poet. 


He conceived a subject, presented that vision before his mind's aye and drevj 


the picture of the same with his pen so viviuiy as to charm the reader. 




At LallS »s detr-Uke eyes loth Jiajnun Look, 
then the wild animals graze round his grave. 


Although It. Is an evident truth that he »as more of an imitator than a 


stylist Ln each and every branch of poetry, yet at the time of his forgett- 
ing the idea of imitating his predecessors, he was simple In language, a i— ■ 
ect ln expression ana lucid in form. How beaut lfuily do the following 


couplets exhibit his powers of diction as well:- 


I •■***>? Is •’/**? - -=-~" Uj ‘■s-"’/ 1 


His manner of imitation is not to be condemned altogether, because he 
revived the dead spirit of poetry ln all Its branches along with the - yle 
of all his predecessors to their prestige and nis own Credit. He had so 


great a commend, ln this connection, over words that ha deserves to be call- 


ed the king of iijprds. He arranged then as ho liked. For an instance, ln 
order to wage a war of word*, he was swilful enough to use "Tur*", "sipah", 
"Ratj^ha", and "Khutan" to paint a scene of battle, thus: 

<•) >; ^ 

Manner . His beauty of language has been oven praisei by JamI ln his 
B&haristan. He says (7) "KhwajG Kirsfinl Is also of kiraan (peace be upon 


him;. Be controls great mastery In the array of words and beauty of lan- 
guage, hence he is entitled the Garuenor of Poets." He reproduce some 


couplets to Illustrate his array of words:- 

Quite similar to this fora of poetry, he was very fond of making puns on 


words:- <C9) > \J- 

c I U o (, ucfZifiy 1 >iXu 

»>m\) 1 fV 
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In this utrain of bsautifiu language, he was nell-versod In the art 
of using novel similes and queer metaphors, unt bought of and untouched by 
any poet. This reflects upon his originality:- 



Besides, there is spontaneity and flow at his eoaunanu which give a. 
marvellous indication of his poetical gifts:- 

vi b OJaJ a* J C s?tr ,/>J J 

a i y c tif-j&fpfcMd* f *?■ 

M.VA* jjly«V,> vjc^pOtf-5»/'^|>V 


To embellish his language and produce an excellent impression of his 
poetry, he Is very fond of introducing Figures of Speech, proverbs, allu- 
sions, idioms and phrases for the recreation of his. readers; 

n 
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a I au s ions.; ✓ c ✓ 
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In tnis strain of beautiful language, he was v.ell-versed in the art 
of using novel similes and queer metaphors, un thought of and untouched by 
any poet. This reflects uppn his originality:- , s 

uv w r - u 

c/j liJ a by v/ts I ■> I f ^ 

<->A 

Besides, there is spontaneity and flow at his command which give e* 
marvellous Indication of his poetical gifts:- 

d U CA) <f_- ‘-Tftr’ytj -> &r 

li ~( 5 

dUjsi ts>iy 

cju?y> 

i foe us, &> (J f 

- , /, 


To embellish his language and produce an excellent impression of his 
poetry, he is very fond 01 introducing Figures of Speech, proverbs, i llu- 
sions, idioms and phrases for the recreation of his. readers; 

Figures of Si each : / /, 

ki^yoyT -xhpj> 4 fk > 'J>/> iA ‘cT^'c^ 

•yi jO>& til- <£- l£>rH UWfgOnJ -J& ‘‘-azfr^ i^Ai h & = 

te&joU i> yb b £?'<-■'> ^ >^-W> ./AfCiL- 

Erovarbs; _ ^ 4, ’/ . 

* ■ c/’t# l£-> ^ ^ xV <^_ b jT^ 

.ni n 

'c-k'./'* - J>LJ, o L^4 >) ^ 

UJ/f 

Vl&iJjOld.* *1 <Z-U-!S'~f£'sl/r l Utjfc- (fA 

Idiouis : ^ ^ * > S . , „ 

'HjI'M’ oyJ^o^j - ^yS-rJjJf/, *C 

= cAf-V 

»£ )\jOMi t*s?* -Js tr. 1 . ..w .i. i/#.i -..zbfr' 

WilipliU 
n»j»*%iS? 



d.u « & )> f o y* i/uisyjf. ■ > ' <^d- ■ 
Abiwivi# A^y^'yi^^y — O' P 


latter . Y/ith all the accomplishments Ji an artist at his disposal 
In the Banner of triting, he is equally gifted with the requirements of 
natter. He is wonderfully pathetic luring his ye&rniz.gs in the description 

it loves 


nuR/jyy)^ 

iw&jjjoiK 

\\\&/ 'joW> 


^> 0 f^v \Ak*»» A: ' J 

ULCM fc>Jy\S>A ~ fc * U ?P 

Js!> \/^/> fj> l> Auy. tSjb «? o' ojJi 


Syiz^s, A *!/*&•-* 


'«A, t'/O'S* 


jotxstyiu 

ja^i — •opjfc&J} tf' 1 

jyLr y^ ~ *y*r*>/ -r'>s»'S e --' &J2, 
j O \(> I (y? 0 , O' Slf- <*“ V SSty*J t J i" 

/ o L Tshfujyi' -u&iJij'J* oy{j I 

Say !f Jt'/AsS/i (/$-&*- cf 
/jou /j) t\;\jjjjyb-^^/ J rfSc^So&' Up 


AJO 

S' 

I i 


!U£ 

1. On your *-ath Slmifi. Aid .x^lra through or hi. soul; 

Jll you, my dear, e*or thin* of this, where that poor man Is gone? 


2 . 


*• wore convinced of the fraud of tha fleeting times, 
four separation .vas not o f on dreamt of, my deer. 


3. 


If cany you have like to me in their yearnings anl tfrLuf: 
Be Kind to this poor fellow, *ray; he has no one but vou. 


4. 


0 Gardener, there is no loss to you if to our side, 

Th« zeplyr blows at any time from your sweet garden aye. 


5. 


In love of your so pretty waist, I am thin like a hair; 
jy mind can never get rid of the thought of your mouth fair. 

From your own garden every one is picking flowers sweet, 

The iragrance of your garden still, alas! I cannot share. 

To the bow of your uye-bro.,s if reason doth ever yield, 

Jo riot, pray, find fault if no one to strain your bow can daro. 
.,hun day ans. night you do avoid my company, 0 ay dear. 

To the hair »s breadth your pretty waist, can I embrace it there? 

I do not know your fora at all, I do not know you- worth; 
four sy abol I know not at ail, sy w«a aneas I declare. 

0n« hundred times you drive me off with your sleeve, from your door 
: ? ur ? iftQVe > sy hand; your threshold and :cy brow are pair to pair. 
Though to my might a game may fail the lion of the sky, 

y ,J ? f the dear * th&t of y Qar touse takes care; 

rour tnreshold will be never left by Ktaijfi, it i, so. 

The gains of his life in your love have been lost everywhere. 


I‘ho above stray lines and especially the whole ode are a model of pathos 
throughout. TTj portrays his yearnings and deprivations so as to excite 
pity • .‘.hen this dejection combines with the music that pervades this 
poeis, then the most important duty of a poet Is fulfilled by the fact of 


•a. 


fV 

his becoming the master or the readers 1 minds. This undoubtedly fails 


to the lot of our poet, who carries the palt^of victory among his contem- 
poraries so as to ttnct the tribute of praise from 'the lips of even 

In those words:-, a,,., S -a , > 

Though Sa'di U the Master o: the odes 'fore ell :>«n, but 
Tho verse of Hafir h? Le of the verse ox* sthvaju. 

He ascends to heights of perfection in the subtleties of hla thought; 


Re is so subtle as to bewitch his readers thus:- 

a 

WJtOW O^/b 1 

0 c/>»V, ^ v I - J ^ ^'V ^ <f (' J 

mr Mo \£> i ^ 


1. I Lit* your hair have fallen bacK, due to conruaion, ayo, 

, Tho blacK Lock is most, fortunate thut curls beside your cheek. 

2 . fou say, *0 Khwaju, hide your love", but pray, 

How can thi3 be? love is a gala dross. 


3. They point trie crescent out <vith the finger, 1 tls so, 
Renee, liku ay si?.o, your o/u-brow fair has famous grown. 

4. I as b thought because of hor lovo, but 
I have no confidant except your thought. 


5. Your curly lock*- disturbed like to my state, 
dfc/b* ay state of mind disturbed it hoard. 


€. I writ* by stealth so that ay secret mb y be Kept, 

Although the burning fire enn't be hid hy e rood. 

. ^cullorltlos. /re ore quite right in saying under those conditions 

a 

that .\hwaju was a nan of gigantic powers, with command over ail tho branches 


of poetry in their various Torus; yet we have to admit at the came time 
that there ore some peculiarities among his works. These are mainly due 


to his diffuse - -rgy for acquiring mastery over inis and form: hf 

poetry in order to revive them. £ome of these peculiar Itlus are now dis- 
cussed. 


There is the repetition of the saue rryae which should never be ex- 


pected from the hand of such a great poet : - 

m \ * y * 

rvP'uef* 1 ? 4 


- / 


t/1. kL ft. 


jjsob (jA,j*fuy x cr?<£' 


ns 


tf/j/A/VT S'jJ'i'JsyJ; - ^-' * jt , 1 


tf.V*. S ' • 1 

Beslans, he has Ignored rh yam in 


< / 
v - 


e cases: for example: 


</ 


1 1® \jPOjL. ^ ^ tr u>y> 6/~^ ~^< / >A > r Jj^J--^ ) 




Further, there are peculiar rhymes. In the following couplets, the 


reference is to in rxyae eithc/v- c ’^ - cJ'J 4, • tut •o‘dal£hl 

cannot rh/i ne with •na«aU*, f gadu*l», and »ao:.n£*i*. ^ 


J’4 ^Of J»+' j <v£*fS. 

j&k i^loCb^yt^-^bO tyffTf ; ' 

» *1 1 j i». i .n4 . i Hi / 1 v.jj.i. n. i j i-' 


In the same 'manner, he o*/-* in the aa-flai Hl-an, c7a: ^ 

^• w * r'Cji/ 


Here, for bfiisbahl*s rhyme, he coins parsahl from* pars &1. Again he s*ys: 


w». m» fJjuW 


*-/*** J 

Instead of >(f Y ne br.ng* <Olfi • This is a fax** rry-e. 


Moreover, he ***** flee use of unfamiliar «qrus:-^ 

II I -X* ^ i* 

T«V W R ^ Oj a* 0 £*/>{ ^ 

W. HR U’yfjxnj? 

Not to spas* of the 7 word# underlined above, ne introduced archaic word# 


among his ones after the style of Bab* Tahir »ttr/£n of Haeriftt, Tills 
spirit was a regression rat ner than a progression in Persian Literature. 

Wo reproduce his poem of this st/1* h«re. It wji ea *11/ be seen how re- 
pugnant tnls regression -mat have been then, for li. is even so now to 


public taste. Let axon* the case of Baba T~hlr whoso language is polish- 


ed ana order systematic in the use of archaic words, Khwaju ought to 
have avoided this fora of poetry lor his oofis aeeufpoor in contrast to 


that of Baba Tahir with r*gara to its ixow, fervour, and melody;- 

<Q^>\ »vv/- 

£-sY >\ *-d-> -t£joy-£» 

4^ <££> 


4?/ J^j i e^-as J 

£->\jo uj \jfir _ /t- y > Lysj 

, - -??<, s- ? . ... r 


UK'/' J 



Aim ft Z'jv'V 


A* [b 0 (/ 

W &* J> Ui 

rjJ\ «/> 

-»S 3 .• I L I -> f • . » \ v .1 1> — k*L Vi* r 5 


/-/ 


>2 '»&>{&'* 

jry>l I 'JsfL>zJ>t '* 

{ P c* y^ JJ ** 


Jtjl 

fy(»<*/c ?*' 

Moreover he oftentimes' Used those words whicTTare^not meet fn poetry 
Their introduction in poetry made hi* style prosaic then, us the following 
v. jras snow Otf * - , Ols*> tj** 1 * kS's* • <5*^*** S** i n the following lines: 

UR hJlslS ^ICT^ -+Z/J . &■> ^/Uiy^ 

\%\s. , vivw 'r'U/v’ji 

Ml J}?W \y> l^j J'JlJlStMS' -lZ*b>ISofa OyfjUd.^ 5r* 

<j^ 




* y.i ? <yJ/.-> l> UJ ^ Ulsl ^l Asv*yy fc >p u^j^-^> Sr 

■ * * . . • * 


. H f)SOW> <^lW -Jj ^r’b'x 'y* 

<• »* *> ^yr «r* c > vs'Xi^/ji*' V**#. 

This statement is supported along with others already made by the author 
of the Haft I&llm who H/S, "In his coupxet3 he -ee*.* for unfamiliar word, 
everywhere." (l) 

Not contented with this, he fora*, peculiar constructions. For 

51 * (■■:) Jjtul# - (j/O&Ol °k> I y' L rr- > y 

■•I'u he use* the word v*»ej(?V v. hi ; » :• 1 . .•_• - 

uioa thui: ^ ^ rv 

_ ’ ii % ^ 


which he himself 


He uses the san on another occasion:- 

lW4 (4)y.»i^-^c>j **./ Ly> 


Further he .forms 

*f.!7l .a jvsow 


J'>> 


}ty^> yy-' 



{ y < P> ; ha H/i 


To crown all, he introduces a novel form of negative contrary to the 


rules of grammar. Ae admit that he has every right to oo so in his 
position as being an authority in Persian Literature, yet these rules are 
set by other authorities xi*e him. To breaK them for t^e sake of rhyme 
an- metro Is an indication of h is own peculiarity. fce says:- 


. f .4. 


**#*M!> JCU;; *3# g jl. /lcs~ i» -^CAi 0 (J/rS WJ /\d 

c cording to the rules o i B rammar, the construction of the negative is **£ 

s he himself cays on another occasion: 4 . o * y ^ 

Finally, ho uses unfamiliar apo..ii ngs quite strangely for the satfe of 

°s>\S-ol 

= uses them as aU-i- ana d ^at the cost of their familiar appearance of 
fci' end U> . He could have avoided using them in the rhyme of 0 *C d fc<>etd 

dt alone n/me, he uses one of them at another place ..here rhyme 1- not con- 
srned:- , „ - / d j * ? - 

Tnere is no doubt that Hafiz greatly admired Khwaju as e poet, and ..e 
ave to ronifcinbur tnis in our criticise., yut it is an evident fact also that 
; iz grei*. conscious of these peculiarities and n easinesses. Hence, he 

oiled then and produced an unalloyed gold out of the crucible oi his 
mius in such a wey that he stands high above all other pee*.- in lyric 
:Iticg . 

LiKe other poets of the iiast, drniaju is liable to self-praise. 

wkjy? u u*V vL j c^-J pyfr' 

a* i/oi# <j!j irf y l cc J ’&COU' ^ -^idh L/h^sZ 
‘ **•&•# r> -^IsJUcrSOU iJ-joHS 

dy ver^e is the enchantment true at the time of my speech, 

The men of Babej. arc ashmens.* of the white hand o; mint. 

the fount of ts is&r lotti inspire the life through ay sweet verse, 
^on*t tan*- it strange, it is the »uter of life, verify . 

The sve^t-tongusu ..arbiers of the mead are aver dumb before 
The philomel of ay verse a hen it -logs its mexoiy. 

;reover ho enjoys hyperbolic flights in no way les* than otaer poets of the 


says 


ft v\ 





U0l'^'tS?d>>S*l r?. L C- > 


M. ni 


The prologue of eternity that ushers in Infinity 

Is from the sacred Tablet of your mina that conquers a*x the so rid. 

Fate is the servant 'mongst yo-r slave- who are so coarsely clad, 
iOi-i *>estlny a 3u.v« among your slaves «no sweep your uoor. 

ill again he is apt to cry against the say line other poets: 

I0;CW CUi# o'^Lvaf, 

When I thu burnt lo cry against the aisy. 


I snaKc ay cries reach the say da/ and night. 

These typer boil u theses ol self-praise ana vindictive complaints 
against tne -*/ do not add, inaeea, to the beaut/, charm, and fervour of 
poetry in Persian, 7*t as tney arc conventional, no one can Venture to 

ou>~ 

follow another coarse. Though we 111 l'er very strong*/ froa^poet about 
3uch thoughts, yet we cannot hed.p but -omirc his prophetic strain as to 
his death in & strange ian-; thus; 


i. \v\ n / \'suw> ^ u; i- ^Oi/SisL'c£>>>Ajk l * 

Fro® jou m«y Khwaju did resolve to go to his birthplace. 

The bird that came out of the ea*e 111 not return again. 

He died at shirat ana lid not return to Kirmen, how truet 

igeLo, he s*ys : / ? /. 

MtitoW hVc /XZ v -~r* cS> ^ 

hgfttm U‘;± - J &> (>J Ot'fm k* 

.'.hen I shell lie/ then bur/ me on tr e way of my friend. 

*0 that shat time he f il pass by me of the old friend t rinds ha. 

By intimacy ana friendship when I shaU buried be, 

X still will cherish a desire for friends 1 society. 

^•ld '.faflsi sa/o^^HLg (Khwaju's) grave is in the iwo^na or /JJLah — /.Kber 

of Jhiras. It verid/ denotes the same defile ox Aliab AKbar on the way 

of Isfahan to jidraz. It la the extremity of the meadow where the city 

is situated. It is the firat place whence jnlrar. i« seen". The aitut- 

tion of the Mound of Alia: — ,^bar" is to be noted especially, which lies 

"on the way of Isfahan to Shiraz”, and similarly the poet had versified 

in the above first couplet "beran-i-dost" (on the way ox* the freind). In 

tho second couplet, hi- sepulchre at -ucii a place "whence dhira? is seen" 

is an indication of his inclination for the association ol his friends 

as an emblem of waiting to receive them. 

f to halidf i i 1 ■ It is not inopportune now to give a re*l y to 

tr.e remarK of Foliar f All, as *s quoted ty* rli«u and reproduced .by Prof. 
( 3 > 

Browne as follows:- ^ . S i>r ,,d *L s 

/ 1 * 

cS/j^ cj * 0 * ~ 

yjj 

Before a poet do not name rJiweJu, 

A plagiarist of ^ f aL*a worn* ij he; 

••hen he cannot compote with me in verse, 

Y.hat can he say ox Sa»di-*s dignity! 

iChwaju is a thief of aatua, fro® Kinntn c-m.th he, 
verse an ant, indae-. co&es to “ * 


S 5 W 


as to the above charge of *d&giariss, we scrutinise the poetry of 
fttmaju ir. the light of facta m& try to cooper* it with tfcatjof Sa’dF. An 
ifnbisssed comparison will inevitably serve to b« the true opinion in the 
er»i. The co-parison we uadertaia to io «ill depone upon manner end 
matter. First »e t a*e up the .nenner lor exam in ,, tion: 
danger . „e have stated at lengtn in tee above pages that .-Uttaju was 
more of an imit -tot than a stylist. He ixitatea a-1 ana £jllo*ei none 
but tfijami in Soaance only. He cultivated verbosity a r . w ... , : w 

3**41 upheld sidp.lcity and originality. reproduce both Sa'di and 

lihwaju to illustrate their mann.* r of ..riting as follows : 

I • 

X S. y?'*'* ~' s " 'J'H&Jls 1 ' 1 
1 cr' 1 *- 

l >(pM& : ****J l * -Jls**' 

±-+St-£* A { t?j\ /> 6*->HS <-> <S</ 

b>yyj\A <' 

JU lc }b 

^ i ilks** - U H>' 

^.p<d bdtAJ/>L ° '?' J '~ I 
.s^jbl /j//2.yy ' fffe p - > tiytsi (SfSO/KJC, 

^ p ^ 4 - ^yu;»s » • X 


, // 
** y.»yov,^ 




-AX* 




>i 

• * •» ^iapAe anu easily tOEiprenensibi.e as regar-* 

n Kafiys» (rhyae; and "radif" (a ^ord following rfeyae), but Xhv.aju is com- 
plex and difficult to understand. Out of cany poems of this Kind, we 
reproduce the following lor t a sas c of an exaepde: 

koi^i^i; -^ssy*- 1 y^-y<o 

s*\sj'\ 7 l» lre>> I 

's'- l/jp"* -O, &/.>*ySsy 

y<y si OsSOSl?*r?2s>sSJ; -< 

^<y> 



// /** 

^>J> 

;^l ) y7(J >j>/ o 2 >yi/ ^ ^ 'V^ ' . 

tyf# ^i Jl-vi - li/Jy ^ ->y^»AA^^ f« • 

sf/l/j? ■=-! )-f\j2 * t -j'i>/X/S > - i -i >/‘^ J "K 
J*f>j&/{S** *- *■''> -<->;>&!'■> ^1 {>■* 

s^t/s 1 T' & 

^//vW •** 

f it? SW' tC*/- jfcthb fy4fd>‘rJ^ 
yf/l/yf J ''d^J^r' f-jk&nj*3>'&t/ <L ’> 4 

S1 , />w , MJ/& Sajf&IWiYt b/^vn y.'J 


Khwa Ju attempted romance ana couposux ode* in archaic words, but Da* li lid 
not even think of those at all. for archaism, *c. rex ex to pi., ^/ 7 £ «.nd as 
to roman co we aliude to the quintet of Khwaju's. ,,u have nothin.; to re- 
cord of such a nature as these two literary activities in any of the works 
of Ahwaju. An impartial mind can easily infer t: wa;u was not a 

*>iag l&rlst of la* ai in regard to manner of writii^. 

■fyfctjf . fia * 11 is a didactic poet as is accepted on aii hands. He probe, 
into the bright and the dar* sides of it ie and gives his final decision as 
a Judge for practical phliosopiy. Khtfuju i* b romantic poet, according 
to the popular view, but a mysiic poet in our opinion. Tiough his poetry 
consists of different ideas, that is, iove, Divinity, morality, ana philo- 

• „ m 

sophy > yet sufi^isa is the potent factor and preponderant element in his 
verse, as has arret ay been indicated In the chapter on £bviju's i/sticism. 
oa ’ li is full of charm ana fervour ..ith a practical lesson for life, but 
Kbtfaju abounds in his yearnings, ana lamentations, ana th6 loss of his aims, 
The element of pessimism overrides ail. He paints the dard side of rife, 
as he himself as/s:- ^ d ^ 

WU»* p\ io't> -^71 


Oon f t &sk the piet e about the turnings of the candle's heart. 
If you lesire to asK it tnea^ray as* the moth, of course. 


3a f dl &_ a teacher of .rac ic*-i pniioeopty is t> nd to consider that can 


virtuous ..ho visits the Ka'b& as a pilgrim, for he invites all to the *il- 




If in your search we tear much grief, it U legitima*e. 
The plains are trodden easily, If the Ki-'fct we love. 


In contrast to hia rChwaJu taaes another view of pilgrimage and calls that 
ran a heretic uho is In the Ks*ba # un-«r a certain condition indeed, but 
still he differs from s* dl thus:- . / >y 


still he differs from 3a <U. thus:- / ^ 

If in the iA’bi there a hj be a proud priest, he is curst, 
»*ho does not rlite t U prett.. -faces, h« it an beret lc. 


.o’ain, ..t 'dl teaches patience as a oo.ilist by conae.nnli! L impatient people 


J *« no - th* pr.ee ol' 10 e; he kuepeth not the y &ce of Truth, 

- pledge bd at bear the :e _ *ith pat- 

ience aye. 


Khwaju. refutes him *uite in teres tin*; fy thus:- 

^.<>0 > /.-> -> ^ -(J’ipyj <Ss I cTU I Z'tiJ-yi* 

With patience I can never searcr for fr«e-OQ fro., this pain. 

There is no use in patience a hen the Bind is patient not. 3 

***' aione these iiff ereaces of opinion, we reproduce ode of each . >et 

to shev. that there is the difference of poies between them in respect cf 

U!/. L yl ) j>yfj / vi*^, 

(J U ly^ JJ 4-^ fV 

U 1/ iLyU tr k 

» -r? 

v 'yfa Ul/I^A r*3 ^ {,/**«-/ 

(,•, iSc/^-cJy __ 


Her wine-besottei 3fes have a _ - be wise aan restless all. 
Tt.o sieu^y ones did rob the wit of the ***ke, withal. 

3ay to the counsellor from *Q -aster do not spe&I* 

The fioou his Is er-a. hi .. jcx you a.:.- sa of tbe r nfu . 
aw* the cautious ones soul . see the ud ones' 

Thev cnulri ranonf nf -&pHa P >v. i n. r _ . .■ * . ’ 


Th^/ would repeat o. , u .iteaoe ^ • 

II -ith the saints -ithout qy friend on the 7 ud /iuni- a,- 

*• H^ven; tneo He.i is food with the Inrneil ones withal. 

‘ Spent which wit froe er hw .. . rest l roe he* 


I do not £no;. •tis Par© rise or f tis the druggists' mail* 

You r re in the well of Palestine with all the foolish ones. 

To «^yyt coat, the customers for Joseph *.111 cotse ail. 

If that shrewd one loth ask of mu one day who stirs the town, 

3 a y to her, "He can't slao, at ni^ht", thro' .! v, slu*« wti ones withal. 
If any time 70- ha, to pas-, prey cast a gla. icc at me, 

I don't conceive an iil^reward to the good- uoers fa-1. 

The people sty, ”0 3 e f ul ..hen you are Injured, be caim, " 

Leave me to lie in tiiu len« of the faijhful onts withal. 

>*» .. ./.-i,. 






U^u'olf W 


ui , uV * ^ . 

AW * '> A r ^ -r’L^C' , -y 1 ^ /*&/&** 

'011 oped your sleepy eyes and shut the wakeful 0x10s eyes all. 

You sho.-ud yoar iocKs ana curried olf the shrewd one's grace within. 
If you are saili n g at ay tears that irop down like the rain, 

'Tls not strange in the vale a bus doth amilo at the rainfall. 

.,^*n ev w ry night the captives' c.laa 10 reach your ears ny leer. 

It matters not if any day you help your captives ail. 

Phy -aa pf your unvoiie.; face at ni t, 

: or your sc . . . *yes ' -re t u — -lexes- 


d wick the burnt-* wartw- o.»us, th* ao § 'wongat *r* fair t:xong, 
I faee the anarch 01 au sweets, the beauties' :’->on witrju. 

The cypress-sized among the groat, tne early -risers' morn. 

The morsel sie^t 01 to ,*rs, bur do«n* the ioooe- ones' nightfall, 

If I have made a mistaAe, pray, forgive it and format, 

: 7 or tne maJ ones are forgiven by the ..isu persons an. 

The masters of generosity do nothing ui-e but this, 

The mantle of their forgiveness doth o'er tra* singers fan. 

He Knows my state at night on whom the Jays dawns like to me. 

You senseless slue, beside the sweat, don't Know the wahe£ul all. 
i wu a heretic, if I turn back . s the foe so /*; 

To give up friendship is u sin, the true onus it .0 call. 

3 aged sage z say Kindi/ so, the tavern's servants may 

Bring Khwaju on their shoulders from the topers' laiu ai trial. 


acing this evidence before us, it can bo easily docile! that the remarks 
Haidar 'All wi ire placed on personal grudge only; otherwise there ia no 
•jth in them at ail. It Is because of this fact th4-t our readers will 
cuse ahwiju if ho wrote 30m* bittor retorts by way of satire in oriar that 
; might pay such a ail clous critics in the same coin. 


. ^i£f 3 - 0: «e l ave * mirror to reflect tne poetry of Sa' dl, 

iwajS, wi*, and Soliflan ereat of our readers they may nake 


i iapartiai and lndepen le * Opinion for or against the attack of *-%iiar 'III. 
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reasons change as the days go by. spring raises our spirits with 
its Pleasure and winter depresses us through its power. pleasured sister 
is Poetry and Power's mate History. The former flourishes in times o f 
comfort, and the latter advances in days ol conquest. 

To illustrate our point about the revival of poetry through Khwaju 
gr8phicaxly, let us draw a line k B which represents Persia. It is not to 
be considered a straight line, though it appears to be so in the same man- 
ner as the globe is ii*e a bail out seems to be ii at. Similarly, our 
graph will show that th9 xine k B after indicating many & rise and fax! 
in respect of poetry ana History llxe the line of the circumference wiix 
revert to its source to form a circle, ixiustratin b thereby the revival of 
Poetry in ail its branches. 

Although from the days of toe modes, poetry appeared through Gathas, and 
History through the cuneiform writings oi Darius, yet in its real sense 
for the scientific study of Persian literature. Poetry ana History happen- 
ed to come off in the Samania rrule (d74-93f f.!>.). Hudagi carried Poetry 
up to Fx in pleasure, ana Eala'ml translated Tabari's History into Persian 
and the conquest by the same y nasty dragged ail down to HI. In the 
Ghaznavid rtule (99d-a044 /.D.), Poetry reached pi through Firdausi and 




,;t last poetry ana Its sis- 


. . - 

History H2 through 'Utbi's TariAh-i-Vamini. 

ter pleasure reached their climax o I PS through ^jivarl in the Seljuii 

Period (l044-.xS4 a.D.) (x), etna through Rashld-ux-jln Vatvat in the 

period of its rivax anvara 2 Xm Snah*s House (i077-i2£i a.D.) (-J . 

- ( div- ^T^.D.) (3; 

Chingiz Khfin/caused its ioanfalx and arag^ea it xown through Power and 

it3 mate conquest to -5, its anticlimax. Poetry decayed to ?3 in tnis 

period but conquest and Power progressed more and more to point H4 under 

Huiagu Ahan ( 1255-65 A.D.) (4). The enacKies of Power were broken after 

Halagu p.han and in the aays of nis uuslim descenaents already referred to 

in chapter II Pleasure oae« again ruled the land. poetry revived to 

reach P4 In the days of ahwaju and History felx to Hi. be nave been 

witnessing here tne rise ana fall of Poetry ana History like tlaes which 

(A 

taken "at the fiood lead on to Fortune". Till, as we have hinted above, 
our poet carries us back involuntarily to the point pi oy virtue of writ- 
ing Romance, lyrics, and panegyrics, and reviving the VamiK ana »,r.ra, 
the lyrics ana Kasldas of RudagI, lulteting more or less Nizami In his 
romantic pursuits, the Sam-Na-ah as ths ^ic verse of Firdausi, the 
panegyrical themes like those oi Aavarl, and iJuUanl, sat/ricul outbursts 
similar to suxanl, archaic words in odes after the model of B£ba Tahir, 
and nystical lor* imitating Farid- uu-uin 'Attar ana others of the 
same school. Ey his attempting all the Schools of Poetry, Hhcaju 
especially through archaic cords carries us bach iron P4 to pi and 
mahe3 the circle of Poetry coaipxete line the lint* of the circumference 
at B, and declares hi..:s*xr to be thus a Reviver of Poetry with a pre- 
ponderant eloment of mysticism in his work*, as we have -een already 
from his own words. 


(i) An Introductory History of Persian uiierature by Joel ui, paid. 

(H) iji Introductory History of Persian Literature oy Joel ii. Lai, p.xio. 
(3; a ^iturnry History of Persian iron Firdausi to St'Jl, by Prof. Browne, 
?.44o . 

(4) a Literary History of Persian from Firdausi .to Sa'di, by Prof. Browne, 
P.445 ^ 

(5) Shakespeare's JUlius Laesar, Act IV, Scene 3 xine 21 a. 



rt has been pointed out already that Khwajii's view of iii'e was evsr 
dar*. He considered the world full of miseries. This conception or 


.Ife lei him to the conviction of the nothingness, of the *ori-.. % He says: 
ffoj should r worry myself then, If nothing I have got? 


He found & scarcity of pleasure in it; as he says: . / , 

m«#& * > i >/?$ ?>m : t r^r^f * 

T lost who prepared th« *u pt o — fuiSt at last. 

Did not enjoy it but left it so ft3t. 




From tr.ls world's ^ingaon matce me ever free, 
tones ay sad heart then glad with <rief that be. 


and abundance of sorrow. He tooK „orro». as the source ol recreation. 

!!c revelled in it. He ».e- too scrupulous to suffer a moment's aeprivi - 
tton from it. Ho derives matter for grief from the burning candle which 

✓ 4 


in a source o 1 . sure to tho rpamop nr#. ; „ 

Hi «R 

Drtvoi The wIck 11ku to . avion because ox' tno heart's i ~rc 


Burnt itself all in the aai’it night in wish for Laiia's face. 

In this attitude of him mind, as a compensation to his grief, he found out 


his 


source of pleasure. thus:- , y 

a f) ?o' H s '<9^ fab ( fey ±>{j dC'Jj 

set up your heu^t on failure if you iixe to win y o-r aim, 
Oct rid of secrecy, if you desire the drun* one's glee. 


His idea of despair, according to him, will give an impulse to work, la- 
bour Is its own reward. It ended in pleasure in this way that he xia. his 
duty; otbomiaa, ha is of the opinion thaw ignorance i« a blessing in 
disguise:- 


ku *»i cM> J b o'X- L-J i+/-{ ^yfuiyS L') ,^7 // 


Don't -ail mu ..iso an- learnad o throughout t. i* ..orla. 


I heard about no blessing but this ignorance. 

,.e have discussed to soma extant already his philo-Ophlc v»*ws yet in 
contrast to the importance of the subject under discussion, it i~ advisable 
to dwell upon this subject in the light of Gr*w ? hilo-oply as he eve. 


ad ires it in this way: s . , S S S 

«8fi Vi/j > m>!> J cJ > }( b 


iihom rid they give, 0 Khwaju, here authority, philosophy? 
'live up authority, if you want the philosophy ol Greece. 


In or-«r to bring ho^e to our readers ' minds the validity of this fact, 
we divide the subject into the following headings: - 
Zthlcg. Khwaju says in one place:- 


my.' rf°j \&o tyb/Uz, sts 


I I 1*9 the 
narela 


ir/jrtM hcv& caen born irea over in this -orld 
^ sj.irt f * not full of gold, It ratters not. 

In the above couplet, our ,oct as l freeman does not out® for poverty. 

To the sea* effect, so reed in the Uicftaaacheen Stfaics of irUtotlt, page 

SO, "Poverty', perhaps, ae ought not fear, nor disease, nor generally those 

things that are not the result. oi vice, an- so not depend upon ourselves. " 

Again, on another occasion, iLhv&Jji.asyat-^ i •, f J 

Ke f & the crusader in- auityr by tfcu Love's seers*, 

Ohea dhwsju has been suruere- in the battlu-fien of love. 

Jut poet compares love to a battle-field ..herein, is a true unu happy 

warrior, he courts ae-th ie&rie—»iy. This attitude oi' his is the sazte 

as ex r ress«a by Aristotle in the rUehoaacheun ithics, pag-.- ol, "The term 


courageous, than, in the strict sense, alii be applied to hi:i vYkj fear- 
lessly fate* an honourable south ans ail au-aon ecergenci us u iich Lir olvt* 
death j and ..*ch Bergen*!*.. aostly occur in war." 

Further, at another ti s jys:- t ^ 

Unveil yourself for fthwaju hath, ny sour, 
love -iio re an- nore and patience le-s and less. 

rfore our poet describes nis ol*es feelings which or* perfectly natural In 

love, eCa -u lovu car. savelop only at that tise, «htl« patience at every 

moment b ro..u less. Bo., beautifully -oth Aristotle explain the sun-e ilea 

in - Kichomacheei _• Las, # -io 59, "In applying the terms voluntary and 

involuntary,...., ** suet const -«r the state of the 04 ant's wind i t the 

s e act at the tiaej for th- se which sate the 

llrbfi going li«- in the agent In such casts end where the cause lies in 

the agent, it rests with hin to so or not to so. 

~uch acts, tier., ere voluntary, thou h in themoives (or apart f rorr 

qualifying circumstance-; we any a.lo* them to be involuntary; for no 

one would c noose fcnfthi&c of tills <cloi on ltsfJeTeount. " 

■^et&t-hj'alca . Kta.ujn i** - on on6 occasion t , 

I ne'er refrain froo dra-ing truth from whotc'or form I see, 

I in Inclined not to the form, from which the Truth I Know. 

In' this couplet, our poet seu* the fora, finis the Truth in it, disregards 

the :orm ana st ic*« to the Truth alone. In brief, his philosophy is btsu. 

upon the search for tr-. T r uth an- „ristotlu says in the Wjtaprysica, 2 ooi: 

a, 992 b ,20. "It 1- right also that philosohpy *hoaid to cai.ed Knowledge 

of the truth. " 

Ahv.aju sa,.' s again at another tine: 


*ol. hi r 

Ha is the master of trie sight in the sphere of reality, 

«Vho *©epeth his eyes open e'er, through vision loth not leave the 

path. 

3ur poet in this couplet ley* sires* on the principle of progress after 
surmounting the ill f ioulties . Parallel to this idea ..e reel in the 
-letup '.'si -s of Aristotle, 2oox &)fcb, "For it i* owing to th«ir ftonaer 
that men both no* begin ans at first baton to p-ldosophize; they «ondtred 
originally at thu obvious difficulties, then advanced ilttl* by kittle r,n* 
stated difficulties about the greeter matters, o.g. ebout the phenomena of 
the aoon and those of the sun ana of the stars, nd about the genesis of 
thu universe." 


further, iheiju. ssya 
«U»t« jl }CJ>A> 




jue to ny <rles t He *ec,.lu til oo cry, 
f Tis strange, I or/ ana eve. silent am. 

Here in the couplet, dhwlju explains the theory of contraries and at. the 

same time, hu i- wooaeratrucr to corf-** hi- crl*- ana silence in spite of 

their being present together. It i- nothing short of what wu read from 

Aristotle’s M*t/-pqy-ica, Took a. 5, SM5b, can learn thl* much, th/ t the 

contraries arc tru, princi*lu- of things;.... But hov. these principlos can 

be brought together under the causes -a have names has not been clearly and 

articulately stated by then." 


TpanscendeDtaliaa. On one occasi .. m , - , 


..ho puts up near the inmate* of thu lofty atrosphero, 

day unto him, "dome ana sco th* -aria's soul In your soul hero". 


In the above couplet, our poet means to *urlve pure Knowledge from the 
soul and nothing short of shut Pxato says in the Phaeso, pa. e 205, "If v*» 
would have pure Knowledge of anything ..e aoist tj ^uit of thu boay - the 


soul in herself must behoi* things in themselves: an- then »u shall attain 




the arisioc^MU dusire, and of which u s^ that r.r* lovers; not r.hiiu 


we liv* f but after death." 


..gain, hu -cys: 


nut A 1 >iy V<> U>> uC b>j 'sf'fj/jfb 


V.her. y pure soul set Its face towards the pure spirit’s tent. 
It cast the body in t ie .a..- that are below *un- **nt. 


in this couplet, neglects t to « for tbo ig of ith. 

e 

This is the sere as is sals by Plato in the pha-.-o page 20b, "..ns thus 
having got ria of the foolishness of th- tc*y shall he pure e — hols 
converse with the pure, and Know of ourselves the clear light everywhere, 


'93 

which La nc Other tbt:» xhx» li^ht of truth*. ;-'or the impure l r. not per- 
mitted to approbch the pure." 


*jT- - ^ 


Jore ov*r # sysi , 

A.s lone £5 »e lid not breuK up the gins:. of pride &nu life, 
..c could not even uria* e draught froe Hie red liquor e*en. 


In or-ur to attain purity of &ol, ehWfcJu 5 «ta rlu of hi- cosy, self-con- 
ceit uni it- other lapuritie-. quit* sJUlii r to thL, Plito ^5 In the 
Pheodo, p fc£- lj6, "/jju the true philosopher-, :,ou they only, art ever 
searing to reiua-c the soul . • 

further, ~fcy » ^ ^ ^ , 

kxhtjtoh? 

Tf yOur irief hath turnud to uuat. i^t it turn rau to -ust; 
nhuh you ghoul- ever living bo, let there be not iry trace. 

In the above couplet Ktu&ju uo«e not ro anything but lu-ire to bour^iyith, 

anu Plato sqft in tho i’haeoo, page, 199, "Tfl«n be f or any a an a ho bag the 

spirit of philosophy, tUi be -..ining to hfi.- 

Stlll further, nhwaju -a/ ( ai , , 

.1. rtoA tfic/ W > j> ^ c/ C « H' 

It M he ay hi.* to ee.rUice ly life, * % 1 

Ti - ala of this .r.*c* -t- -on in th- «ti. 


In the above couplet, Ah..aju a^tin courts desth an- in th: soroa of pinto, 
Phauio, page HOI, "The life .. icr philosopher 4 -esLre is in ronllty aoath." 

mtheroore, Kh,,y5 sa/ss /. £ , 

#Mi> ->tf«vy Of ^ <"■ '> / 

0 »t I'oad of the bijou of tha h—rt ml .aiv B the -or la ci !3 ill 
..i -non for yaora -Va fed thar.uitro;. l_n -omur.. on tha Uooi. 

- i ‘he cc. . its luxawie- ..If in that 

spirit *Uch i- 1 y P-..to, pheoio, ,.a t - . i-.0.5, "I sho-lu u«j thtt 

th B true ,hU040iir!W -oulu la.pise tnex" (the concern.. ol' tha bo*/) . 

finally, Kl , ~*.'u has boon r ro7i.. 13 ce a a/itic an tha strength or 

abundant Internal evidence and Plato : lva- the ver-.-t in hi* 1 , vour t .3 n 

philosopher, In tbs Pbsa.., Mj) SOS, thus *fw 'Bsnjri, M th*y are in the 

ay st ariei, •tra,*-V ssu* -baarors, tut r«« &rs tha systiejf, - moaning, a; 

I Interpret *ha -o r.s, 'tre trua 

A« i . i M .her, he beiongwi to tha school of dl-Xshrikl/un, «the ,-h.rj.nt. 
of the HUcmet al-J|^rai| or Ju^Pi»I/« " in th® aoris of the jne/eio, 

?* Islam. Ho. .-3, ,'oi. -, Part I, ^ a 5c. - 

Following the principles ot.this setool. h« sai'ss- , , • 

w H J k>{P> 

i-'c. .^inl tr. dl-tencw si ^ar-, whan tbc ^o«-l is close ty 

. ba to^n, trswjr, sey K - ftr or r*.d-r, t c/u io *o ^r:u Frieni. 




Zv the above couplet, our poet claims to possess * nowiei^e us s nr/stic 
irrespective of space, and at reaa In the some article of __ - 

t .u-, "It i„ h _ r iritu. li-ti. ^hUcsop. k ' ..ltr nysticai • mry or Knot o*gi. 


liguln, q sty sj- hits , . • /, 

lAxf,iWIZ*» fZO> jO>j 

I fro«i the earthly ,laco turned ray face a/v, 

To tho heart's canopy 1 fovtnd ny way. 


I. this couplat he ^uite distinctly cl bias to bt 1 adherent of the soctrin< 
jt ravexistton and rohd thus in the above artioxe, "Fron the beginning 
to the pru-ent -uy, this phiioeoply of revelation ru»s lnfl ibnusa 4usU- 
philosopJy to i. greet e-vtont. " 

-ot none the principles o.‘ philosophy of Ai Igjpr" t/nn, hi, fo -i-ei 
evidence proves ttnfiju to be an adnervnt to tftU -chool or thought, it is 
based jn the fact of his having been an ardent llsciple of the phllc. op/y 
Pisto «* quoted udovu so many times already. Ifotwithstandlnr in p: r ise 
af t patron, he pours fort tfo beautifpUy thus:- 

wh *=o J» o> U» fij rf* l uui >■> cfcc'cr? 

Hooo an. the ha,,,/ feast m/ blessed iall so tru., 
vicenns»s tpfe Instinct *t er may be for you. 

tn this uoufot he - »ok.d hi- di-erpl/iry devotion of « pupil to hid iut r 

■'lhto so far ao as to r«-n«abcr his *v<jn la his prayer* ar»u "?I*to more 

Mv n -‘''li’ - ' « ; r * -* t:n ^ gjnulne naj" l- rc»,ar ts as particular 

: tftorl tied frr tills doctrine" In thy Aords ol trie Jic/ciopi edli of Ian . 


Tn 




..c have airefci/ states that Khi.SJu s not Inspired to write ^outry 
^ : Hat’ ad as a painter i 

'1- poem ii/.a pictured. If tt any tl o he was inspired he «as no doubt 


/ 

***}**•# C&JJ ~A>) 

«tond up ihsaju th& fiouar scljis out of ttu bud. 
.Usl A prlioffel llkd you 1. in the Cage* 


Ivc- ».j the cause o 1 ' hi- travels nothing else hut the study ox tfeture. 

utlluiiy:- 


feider this impression, he portrays the scenery of evening how Jjgrutln 

1 * <SOtk> W (i/f 4/' )y ISI^&UJ - /> lihsyijj/ 

r_ • — * 


a he Habasha*s *i»u .usi, 

Thu Eastern h*** foil In tha net a game. 


to his passl ling, »e ha^o r In hi .. 

roof of inis Journeys:- . * ^ 

j&'j/o ^ js^Sr^c/) - (/*Vi 




j±* to /o-r -i,; r-.‘io.>'i, : l. ~ju f * heart la burnt 

The tale* that hum* the hjert, vho ill convey it to Klrm&n? 


For exile is loocei to be, it I, verily. 

The xLfaffc of the heartless is to travel no. &nj then. 


The pLin 02 serration leu h .T Ju to travel on. 

In tnis raspse:, h.» *oi- thu tale to ail his friends again. 

Ail these couplets written at different interval* and In a /&ric. strain 

bear evidence i - fmat ot their joapysitioB in l strange land. 

arly, re reproduce the coupiets that throe light upon tna various place* 

which he visitei. ^ * P 

\\sf\ /JjoU J fjoj/l/j tiiJ dlt/g?!> ot’ssl -ifijo'jhp*. 

^ 1 ,*? ^ji\s yjJ — >Jx' (’J\? J olsjl'-&. j? 

o-/J V ^ ^ j U f < /I VfrLy^s ’/S 

Ft*. MR /.ijcM-* 

f«u»jr piew* yr 6 iZ&s-Ut&j 

M. nci fi ly^W* jjjW CUU 1 ° 1 ~U f 'skJsvl 

I poetic- without thee roun^ * trait for long. 

Fro® Isfahan no- straight to the Hs-jar. 


The tsars of JDn»S;u make the zrlend'a s^irt. set, because 
I left i y land with tetrs m: T.int addr o'^r to tu_ se&. 


* -- _ an. 

The elvers** tiuu. leu. aio t© lr~< then. 

.1: w ro-j rehla to Ferula, 

Th.n frc-i retail to Arabia. 

", the Ba ’ ' 1 

a . that place. 


fo» t Log-time and the tile of the flowers hare set it, 

sv.ost the suburb of Yazu and thu breeze of ihristShl 


If to the mountain X roi&te a./ love tale for kcLxrun, 

It ho&ves a heavy sigh out of the h u . .t th*«t cries aioua. 

^ui'lug his- travels, he never felt disgusted. as he -as never a 

stay-at-home, so ha ..&i never ho:se-ulck. ' -s* are hi* o.vn-voras, - hi eh 

indicate that he enjo/ea travelling:- / 

»R*' 30 '*? oOlfJ 'ep-^-'l - 

Thu place where'er I may put up a..t/ fro. you, my iear, 

A ro« that place r io eve. h«*r the loud cry of your love. 

He Aito attracted to ,oia« to his native place on account oi family ties 

ani other »ordly relationships, indeed. 



!fe says in his o-.a *or^ to this 


itfk/l# 1 - IS*)J Is cjbLyoMsjj (\6t z \3 

0 ittu.aju Tor the soKa of friends /ou come bacK to /our t and. 

3 frionJI T do refuse to come to tror blrthpxj.ee again* 

But the last hemistich reveals the secret of some dis*: 11 -*-, Which made hi? 


uncomfortable at his birthplace. He is ha,#/ to -apart agxln:-^ # 

.fyijol# (V U^.^tdrW -- — _>y ojbO^jJj - 

That day is good whan I leave ttlrmaA ulcer, 

I lo-e to y life end folios my love deer. 

To remove our suspicion of any personal disgust, ne has made his position 



quite clear by giving the ceus^oi un^urj-arfin^ journeys often: 

;U }}»*)'& rXi\ V >jj & r> li, 

'Tls of no use to ait at hone, 0 Khwaju, travel on. 

Because the heart's wick is put out of one who stays it home 


He ..as happy to leave his home and hearth and illuminate the candle of 


>ls -lini as i bet c:>n-light to rope In the daraneas of travelling. 

V.e edmtro his adventurous -plrtt, but he ala not record tno experience; 
of his travels 'line Nislr lthusrati 'AJavI, who *oft his preclou- dafar-nS rf\ 
If ho did not versify then, he could have written them in prose il«ca Xasir 
•:hus. u, bA Sa'id Xaflsl at., - at ho attempt.. >se as weil. ( 

^till, again, how excellent would It have beau, 'tsi he recoraud his 
adventures llko dhaikh da'di in the production of the Gullet an unci the 
Buctun. dv«n In his travuxs, he leaves onadene philosophy ana rises, as 

a cystic, to the height- of transcen-anteiiaa. He -p/s;- - , x 

f* I osfj b — ^ | J Cf 

<>, 5 -^ 1 ojJ Uc. g’jZ-jy 
I picked the flowers from the has sen's garden, eye. 

And S6w the four siies oi each land ax.ee/ ; 

I spumed the surface of the earth, you know*, 

I made my piece on the stars' eyes, 'tis so. 

4. As a dan . 

Bom in tne house ol a noble family of Kirm’n in 672 . . H. , Khwelu ies 

l*go a-D. 

loft an orphan. He v,us brought up undor tno protection of his mother, v.h; 
took, a Keen interest In his studies. KhvvajJ .rede the best use oi all the 
facilities afforded to him l'or acquiring knowic jju, as t dutiful son and 
^tn obedient pupil, tiii, ty the grace of iiith, he carved a niche In the 
Temple of Fame for himself. 


According to his o«,n words, he was tall in sise, weak in body, and 
pale in colour* . S - & 

«W ^,Jb/yJ so& { *aA} 3 /'~ J fr Uj f' '"U? 

xnhtijui# (Of, V 

. "\fc ?. 'i oUj fy Mj /r^v; *—» Obfr'* 

..■1 .. l.--., ... • -JM ■ i-:it* ..3 n to 'iian' . ro... • il; • but 


/?7 

ng .ocxs ao t«x. to wj oer r J. 



it: :s oi the alphabet I fros the 

The brofcan '^.'t’j liici f JL f , ;ui tr.e Ds t i 1*- f iL... ' If- 1 

T< w I h/.v*. .w.i»iva-, so I -J -ry ui^l/; 

I helpless i*-: 4-alto, bacauio I an tro..n »au/ . 

0 ^rof eases to be bunfcb^bacx*-. 7n~ U xue to the fact that he i.ls tali 

n size In his /oath; otherwise, t xxn of aidil* or short s-z c , naturally, 

ouii novex* ben- in oxx a*c. n XJfctiv~n" (teas) &ni ^seri" (pole), h« ce-ls 

i-seif. i.i nss been stated stove, he fexl a victim to disease nuhjjfcicco, ^ 

o his fi'lr complexion ..as turne- ybau. 

Hi xoeiael to bu sal tnx serious in appearance, but in nla ov%n aox* weo 

Afr >7 ,.t heart. H*i he been so. at h.:.rt, he wOttU nave been dull lUu # 

il auiwctea end xaa mm. On A. count ol his inner happiness of heart, he 


ax an our for *nu»ie. He «(•/* s- ^ ^.* . v 

i.ftift y.i>^ •-> lj Juio'y* j* C^'r*^l3-' :: ^—^fU JJ r'y> ( s; J * 


mom I lo enjoy the sweet song of the lyru. 
The rebecs'* %uroi i- the «ry oX i/ r r*/« r « 


fit ill again, in hia c.. - bright xile of lift 

ut of tha oars one thus, anx in-icaiwi quite Clearly thr.t fc« was hafv/ 


t hd rt :- 

\\ Wb *l#CW 


; *- ^ c/'rf ~ 


y<-\ 


J mini lon't gloomy b. . x/ soul f: - . -■ - 

-ne fount -. -jet or life. 


FurUc , sound mini to thinK leap a/ ot the sight of that * 

.nxsctp* of Mature, *hlcb, quite uninviting to the nase- u/c, vas revealing 


be bcos of life to him:- 




. e xf * * . . i sni alrt 

jo not be jlad, becaui«, me to t a ups sni loin- of time; 
^t-ch Vucinth an embie.a is of the brail of b sweet, 

*p,ch tuxip r«x u s/iboi ix oi the tiool of a prince. 


Ho hsx cultivate! coolness in his iv&noea age y.ace ol ths rash- 


ius s of youth: He sa/s: , / »/ 

^.urb then the brixa.e of /o-r nfcture's steoi. 

For gallop iQi is not at ail thro gh s ,-ui. 

it ho ugh aerenity anu seriousness haa b-en ingruinud in hi. cnaroQtcr, 


t hmnour made it ti^eixance in is 1 -* so -ti 1" ia the in- 

e!U it of i»g«s he- ~ 

4c yl>A*///SivW says: 


l»Il go to his iL&d*sty , s the .onar-n of the ..orix, 

io that I Justice may x&auzv- that tyrant SAeathaart. 


I 9 t 

Ha Wit 35 so fowp fOU&l/ lO fan-lc nlth his bexovudjtt/ breaking all 
the traditions o i s.-tviv, patience, anx serenity. 4- he ..ts e sliuit 
c.tn by nature giver, to deoy thiiuOng in his own 

p» '»«* yOlO 

0 Khttsiu, IT you will not be sharp -tanguea *1*0 to the sword. 

So* Mill fra ..or-- be eve* *on by the s*ord of /our speech? 

so he did not fd&sb as a husourist lUe *3beia zl -ani. Rt his Keen 

intelligence and se-p t h in k L a c stoo* him in go- steal to be quick- ..itte 

enough bo give a cu:* reply at there . ^ 

\. \\\* JjfiOl/f 

iiheQ I ta^w ovt t.'.u brea.r. of iov«, friends l'ind fault r, 1' m 
IT does salt not thair scent, the house, is ne'er per f unes. 

8>* beaut iiui. is the retort in a nutshell of khatl ju to the criticiua of 


his friends on the spur of the soj.«nt «ith the illustration of wioesl 

He was regular and yunetu&x, given to hard ..ora end diligence in his 
om nerds:- . # ; v ^ ^ A 

* w *^i#cA4 > <->/ oJ/ -vaAl^IS — - 1 

yon't give up this night Iron you r hand, think not ox the no4t iey. 
Because the bite* and cLiuen*- night the ntu.t lay has not got. 

Hu ..orked hard at the cost of his hw-e-th even;- / ^ 

If you 1 1* you should yourself rise, 

devots /Our-ali' to -ork incesssnt^r. 

The best incentive to work *as the jivinu uisci. .»te '*r -Mch he eve. felt 

like a thirsty loan for water, as, Is seen in tr.« follouiig: 

• \WR /ijcjl# cTH/j^I 6Vl 

If ay nidi do not own ay ..it, xot it confess that not; 

In its lonli-1 If tbure is no grief, let it not he . 


jgh a |r« t . .te In c nan 

liy t (i ->d I 

Jo not be prouu o: ..It If you * we ..i~c. 

The proud nan 1 - wisdom is shucr foolishness. 


He inculcated the habit of saif-ueniai which *ss the secret of ids success 


Be says: - 




Ho one with yo- doth win im. &i*L of his own del’©, 
AS ion. as he uoth not deny hi self at ail. 


He ..i.a not ©li tel ..ith success, -*t r ho; h© *a- huUkbxc in atxre. 
J JthWaju it loth oaftar not, Ii no i 




one icnoteth you, 

Thu ronarchs ..ho s*ay o'er the ..oris, at.o* not the beggar aye. 


lx though, 0 Khivaju, you cannot do such, 
„ho doth take thy ant's leg to ^>l.'oon? 


In the -uC^ns ooupxet, uiliity -a- 


oralicated ^ri-e Croc his conduct. 


nancti he in tr duller ,-ursoGaxly t..c cofflpari&on or ths *ant*s xug", an- 
«&>lou> 3 n", but he sa- impatient in poverty t- s©s in nU o*n 'soras: 

'-^r'sOs rj U 0^ b , jf/y >5 I / 


I hut* a tXkt ^olu cui change .»of*s into c ol ; 
I o w n it not; its remedy *s to cry. 


snu nought for its repress in the contentment of spirituality \ 

Htyjrovs ili>Jis 2 - {*>(£*>; 

Contentment is that «hich I do receive 
4 y soul** food by the heaven's sene tit/. 


fleaily he never lnsul^wa In luxury. He never ..asted his tide in 


vein pursuits. ~*in t fc uit* uuconsv.oou oi rl- goodness, he bwci * £00s. 


Hie virtue, mostly, lay in non-vioience, as he *ss n man oJ 4 eaceful char- 
acter. Ha i.ts even bitterly injuring anybody's f 

*»• 3 * <>fsJy 

TdVuaR gijCji# > 0 iiS>/ -J!y? -f *3S/z a Oi/**»\jJ'/' 


That one rust not beston« the boys 
•ibo bears the burden of the glass. 


If you -eslre to be the captor of ran* ins, 
fo- must rive u r then violence •goin-t ail. 


Cven in this pesitian of an exemplary character. Ho had him enemies \ 
Md . c(> # ^ 

tv\f /i/c;vy ^ f >&"< Jij) -C) fj * 01 


If ..© t-aug the tongue- of sen have f&.xen sown a -.tin. 

Bo., can it be gois ^ust not fai before *i - -uissors' ton.ue? 


This 1. an evident proof of 1 - greotoes-, for a aan of io* , s-i* isn is 


ignored by aid* His greatness, atis-, iiu- in this re^ly. 

*** jljcAb -sJ**X**» 

1/0 not Look at nhwiju *ii,h the u/ea oi select. 


..hen you *luow that in hi« lot it 1- written «o. 


Ct.e to the u, - m - -J..: - o- the tin,.o, «v©ry one f. ns & -j -.Sv-Su 


coalitions. He be-u^ typ ^-sensitive gave vent to his porisQai afflictions 
j or hi- self-con solution luring the *»erio- of hu-Lj leaane^s:- - 


f *.ttRb /'> OW» (/*'/ 1 ; l>> - fa'<j£'v»A ^0\Ay< 

* t I l/.l I _ t S' • r. V f*"ri i n a! 


I a to the volleys oi tb*. 'arrows b -1 el l, 

Ja M who i- UioT«tfi loth not /..no- o: n in at a 44 . 


There is no fri«n- and conf leant ©s-ept ay own sous wrics, 
ao one i- v companion anu fri«n^ without 3jr -hi -u . 


;.s l groat rcan „as eve. a.v«cte- to bear t‘.« brunt of iJs, y^t his 
mini m as isturb&l aaoa, tno hard days. Placed up*-cr the sare conditions. 


-u ii« /jivtu‘1 f a » is a victim to t^y -us.u -jie-t In *e worse c. edition 


s t ..... v ^ ^ * f 


froa the siy » - ' 

thoug 1 *ti- -est. -- foi 1 r.ot r -r->n .re; 


•jt* <»> 


®efnra 1 j t* r«<kCh *h© earth f_*^M • w u* sa/~» 

"fchare is thu u.ai ling or yjivuri I r or n*&r?* 

itotaaglai in suah clr.uasiancAiJ j-t poet sysr- /y 

JjOf °>k*i S'W"' 

If « j e iopt In devotion in c-r gre/ hairs, 

..- ."ound out be ty LKo t . c/pres. in youth. 

Thut is, hw; sought raiug* in conte-^iation oQa devotion in the trills of 

his llfa. He c&Xlwd hi r.a»if a lance in youth in it. t/stlc 

hni ev*4 at the last stL^ of his Ilia, dUa to- c-aditatiori, he a oaUy 

incline- to thj -,rrt- ci. r. _«ys: - v , / . 

MtyjyW M o^jy" ft ' 3 -c/wj* ir fi?vfi ! , 3 

Oo K'm.aju uni loo* with th* d/«. of alni l* ttosu 
,.ho are th U oastu^i; of th^ir -ini. eni have retire-. 

This attraction of tneir sociut/ $ot the better of ni„ ..lad to such 

en extent ns to ax tract t la coi^plut (w hi ^ 

«W>C/W W-> Oj*y&> 

*>' -I* w t - . .lfe .t . :: • w .' C 1 -ua -io 1* 

i ,n 2 ' - # • * * 

)n the paruuu 6'f this cett^kt, ..u t u' to *cno.. • r t h* ;,i.s f recluse tt 
heart in th« gi^rfa of a aoriai/ »i-o.T.-n. Had ho bu*n e recluse even in 

his Jil ago a. so:w of his biogra^^r* — *rt h t to have bean, rhu-n he 
would hovo been an uttex failure as u a*n. Aristotle Zb/z in the tflcho- 

inecha&n ethics, pegu 37 ila'y S6, , , ha aan a ho taxes hit nil of 

on/ U . of *.lo4-ur« # jjis a beta lea :r-c oao*, U a /rui . ._* but the an 
?rho shuns uli (line him whoa *.u cuo .1 a "boor) is ic/oi i or sans ibl 1 1 ty . •» 

He liver as a layatn, /ut h u aloof from the aarfl, not attach*! 
to an/ ono hut aJlSh mu the saints in ahoe ha a*« ht of *U£h. 

L — y X'>X 

blKe ^heiJju I, in good Or baa, aitr. no one had concern. 

If I haw a/ concern *itfc on«, I had it than with His. 

On tng Other hand, it is a hard fact oi his Ufa that no ail not lauve the 

•lorid tiii hi V* last da/a in thu court of ;,b u of ^rlrei, where ho 


lied in 7 j 




~ ,TTx - .wt »:a*. 

J.t the Si la tts» ..u ki.'j*. fcirunv thi t uorrlo^ a in/ o: c iwu« 
r&Ttily #ai *-rovua to be u l^vlru, hu-teni, ns Is ovLnt ti froc. Ms hanaiin* 
of trie chiu'ucter of 'IumS. h= u ' _ l. s 4B end he nas b kina f ether as 

has ulr^jjdjr b««n ^royod in the a nd of tn« chapter on hit . :• ria^e fro the 
•ritU.. 3l t -Iju hi-.eif. ..^ . .a unoth_ :ou 4 *• • • t ro-.. ilpht 


oppn till, fact:— 

WR 


- 




it Cs+iUUt* *- >Z ^ , r *s^ — 4ws pr p. 


? 28; X?t 9 r,o„ h rr.Q piece oi ay o«n heart rv.i-? 

_•/ Hifcet U In * - tie&ft oi t teat jun-fssoi •*» there? 

, yllcatie to ha? peraoa but our port's 


0 ) 

0 W1 1 - 00 * . 


phrase "JUar geaos" Is ae?a* 

T la stands ts ^ - ncr.tu . r hoi o’’ hi- i r v_ for hi.. 
•Ji.-vfa.thwi^se, h- v. - e» trtw fr-en. tnu hu entertained hJ : ;h opinion of 


■'r:«n.- iy ! c • - . . r- *■ - 

VKl\&* £'X-> £ 


when I rantobex tne i»or- of -/ friend's separation. 

By si*/ of punlsx.aent sy hair -Tl> w - the a«ori on */ 11 . oj. 


when tbure 1- but thU on. iDO.anT v*e outcome o: your life, 
If / a: os s - ss a t'risnu sincere, 'h t n t*<« 1 * as s 


/.s a protege oi many patrons, h* served the ti> e so well not to 
in our th- di« x -e**ur» of wv ral*r. He .a. eautimm an 1 careful enough 
to o*c ston*. 1 th the times a* a ls- 3 -an. T lie feature of hi* 

Otoracter has been fuUy dealt 

the authority of SdVftii couplets is. itoreover, id the a paui o£ 
his being a great humanist, the uCe-y oi - Lad stood ? 1 n In good 

stead v.'hilu ho stored his boat c*a-< r through tne e^iius of to* -o-rts. 

#h society, * real the uangaru ana the affliction; 


*f thw crouj uir - 1-: 

MM* tfivh t> - 


cry * 


He «bosu po. f an. -sitth is no *ay uaali. 

His gri-f an- plague*, not l.-k th*o tost, /ou -.u. 


: n the et-su 0: r-i. f.Jiin : ,*i tl:. *;o po* louse m auversitic-, ne 

read the oiserles of the commonplace ia/i an lh; advi-eu r.ll to j.vtcni a 


helping and sy apathetic hand to that, tiros: , ^ 

Ft Y\&hj>i}o>p>> IjbtiuX y]^ Joy 


WA 


-oon a 


i.r» rail.* h -o;.n 


If 70U can share his trouul 
It til- j . - ted of i to t > . p->or u Lnsecd , he >tho ei tfc-ir 

feelings thro^h his da a*. stud' of *-h.* banian siiru* He sv-:- 

U S)s 


»iL ftivl# 


You sleep on 6 rt Lne, ino.. it not. 

How Dfl t.vj -lc 1 --s -&i,ns t' - -5/? 




* orns <ns s ne 

Whose carpet is of ermine made. 


This v?»st nxioaiu 1 . or humanity tUid -vj- 


to the conelusion a si &ru 


• i yy in the aorld for he* x . 

\}n\£> 1 ^ / O 

W® t in the * sdc k ian sbo . - from pbii». 

On a in the hc.ven iu hep^y, but -- is not a isan. 


^ ifl**uU* . eaQciin -^tr A* /\ SG t *p Hy6. 


J*2 

Is u m n of £Td lit per*Of»fci e-vOMfSnce, ha tou.ha. tile right strli*# 
e he ed r’ - -* * / / 

vi.r jfjot# 

„a -urru hsi at, if you require tho *ing Solomon's r**lr., 

If you -jiifo * i-.r • _ orLcht 1 .ce, wm* on than *>i. "n»- of. 

un . ..,i3 nice d. attach ^nr tj t-'i ,.orl^~y c .1 .re ant- n the otherf- 

£l}cJlj» J)V {• ~ Oh J > 

do iot depend / for the times of excel - 

*x» not ru-iiu with anyone unu no one stays *ith you. 

In ©the* words, he set tr.e best, e^uu,,ie of rejectin t detuu.* ant to -*n- 

tfind un LlcJl is hatre* an^ ttv.y.. ..,.• to 1 .h l_ pu . . 

but he too* the golaon mean of love ts his Jilsslon for inculcating lesson;. 

of tne sc lance of conduct in life. 

as we have r.,u;*u* ;y mentioned elovg, hi* inclination, if It m«s on 

any -lie, Wbi. toward* the jtmreuhas. It 1* due to tnia feet of his Life 

thi.t he UsciuLiu* hi. own identity un j becfc.no the il.cipU of & reiigio-s 


loedor:- 

*y 10 lU fro® the »»Ct'a gul-u with Alt « t bright g.-ev, 

4y faith*.. neuv'n won the hourl fror. the true. 

a 

IUb allegiance to the religions -ixector wee bused on hie aspiration for 


juriflCHciof; of soul, 1.3 he *.es in ths *no» oi his 4roWb*uas. He nysi 

61^ f* O^l^Ol ^ S ■ pjjyi 

.hwlju's record from sin is nev<j* free, ' 

There Is no fear, if parson for him be. 

Otherwise, h« ros faithful believer in / ilSh ana the Holy Prop hut (.;:*/ 


fit I S Lib bo upon him) us toir;: Re 

hV ■ R jjjo'V j l>;/ dv ^vy^v-^7 

Hl.ftfc jpAs/^i* ycr^o^/b old^o t<j>ss^o>bc£0'ZS' 9 

Bust Unity** jruiu la thrf pstliT>l' love, 

for «i*nAur v * throne 1. carve* -* of tn« orou. 


Hodit Thou not halloa duri**:* j*oo in aniitting of tho Moon, 
hov. would hl^ v»urk htiv u been jo:r.pleto 1 Ikq to the full Moon u ’or? 

poet belong ol to the thl»» school oi tl.qght 1 Ue ti , groat eat 
f the ftotj I laMel, the author of the Snshr&mah. This is support- 
ed by £hwaju«s ovn aordo Juot as Firaeual writes of hlmeelf In the jh3haami 
in .^ ler to .jrroborAtu tala stateiuunt, it ^uiti o i r pir^ose ..ell to raotu 
the couplet- of tne jhaJuJamah first. They ran us follows: 

at: |^»x <y/ - At* & ft J*s of*** 

The tieer and his scion's slave I'm aye. 


V'* N*} AOwi', cA— itM»- Ul*W-^„ U. ALi.. 


Aii»s feat- lust, I prais* ait 


*3 


ttj • 


4/ n&rne In the world .may not be, 

Ii I miss the name of i.li. 

I ..4y born aucn, a*y I ^x C -o, 
a t Eldar's feet, yet, I 1 - lust la* 


an the * .oi.. .. - ots - . one has Lnierrei that f’ : ,allsT 

% 

a Lhl'a; because, be »er. T n ftb§ loiy Prophet, * l choice-* 

hii^Ko^ncik 

blessings of ,.i-"h be upon hi:) and'iSti *(j ll,* &y -j>xlsh bs pleased *ith 


Xhtxi haunu*« 

him), : i / and ha does not prsiae^y.bu Baitr, 'Onar an i 'tteiuen (Mi^r y.lUh 

hi% halintv* $ 

t* pleased eith tr.u ). a Ju'i ,fyfyr- •:.ii (*t/ i 1 1 C • be rloss.-i 

th«ii hoUnmt* 


with hiz; to * ;.bu B*Kr, 'ILir, »0«i£n (aa/ ...ilfih be please- with them), 

by virtu., of the ri. w ht of asconaioon to the Caliphate r.f t .r t ■5. phet 

(i»ny the choicest blessings of Ailfin be up-on hi*). 

..e woce -i-ross aony punegyiic 


Ho* Keep Lug in view the woriis ox &haaju, 

hil holiniu 

in pro lac ( " be please i with hue) . n is 

hi% h*U|*tt 

raised that a panti/rlc written in th* praise of*Aii (me/ | Utih b^; . eased 


with him) .urnot *rove the feet of his being e Jhl'a, us it is not & crit- 
erion of one's x'uith, u-paLially In the case of th« oriental poets who 
shoser the ruin of encoalu supon unuys„rvlng patrons even, than it can 


very sal'. . ointea out to ur it that .\hwBju»s own selection of 

KU Mfy«t 

praise of^Ali (i-ft/ iilSn by .leases ..ith hi .), ani the o-si-sion of praise 

thut h»Untt»l» 

of # /.ti flakr, 'U kr, an i *TTs-~n ( ay j JLSh be r leu.at 


ei *Uh the*) reiiect 

upoh thy bynt ox hi* mini towards the Shi »« sect. 

For the ss/.o of arguaent, let us ignore this point iqx try to ^ct 
another c jnvlnci.ig proof for o~r -ts.u ent. Throw n thy critic study 
of his work*, .uits the following couplets of r.h?, 5 ju that “ ‘ > . 
eu to the dhl'a wchool of Thought lUe Klraam-i:- 

>> i ~ 

. /. • I -*» .1 r . VI /j ] •/. 


*1.' 


tJjCJl* 3 
51 E. }\9UiiL> 


cr° 

cr*hx? & s' 




^o you :.v Gou's Lion, «r.yn the pole sturs of tfw -</ 

Jo set their fyet in hii love*^ street xith sincerity? 

^uch -notn th«e &gea of the aeuvenly Colics Hkj iar.n 
•r vo ^it-he: the- tent of his lovy on thu corner- hi&h tfi. 

f .il was the ma ^oo of fi ith, tne angels >et tne skv 
With the goi-, sliver bri. t urd 


?• 


For Htisan»s grief, in the tides’* be* * tho .ioi£e of night; 
I leave the world with the Prophet-ra je 1 .. regret, 

You *11 job on * b looasday in/ bO- ' ;Ud bv '*• 

Kor ill^vho ill not sacrifice his o-n hesrl, 

0 Goa -he . l accidents tbs Fa tea iooaei hi- to site; 


I» l.'aip * 1 jr ori the snouts o. u/ o.n t-xief-. 

Ta r.ntteu D/ the rate* th & „&riU« Km* J.liJ 

In the acovs coupxets, h« i_f:irss hie :=votlon to JilSan- hii sons(a*y 

, God be pi easel' with tiueoj, but in the last couplet there is an ope;* dK- 

1 oration of his true iVdth an i M .ncjru ett«ofcr.on: to the Jill's act. 

It a matter of great surprise to n ots that * .1 the ciogra*. hews oi 

£hv;&ju heve toon siiait till no., about thiw poo: important factor of 

his life- The only except lot. is the author of the *ai-£haneh on the 

authorit/ of the tklt *£f$i - - Jin has e^weli^t p&nc- 

g/r Let In ^rai-y oi the joa^ancar oi the Fhithrul, Jhah-i-.i? .--an. He 

..si given an award twice (i) by the coc an-cr of the Faithful, the -ve-c: 

i — 

of the Hsruits, the ^ponont of oiriosities and Bonder: . son of 

. ' I ib, once in wkBfBlatH ani again in droop”. jven In this pass- 
no reference to * f a inclination qo the i.. *vi- 


ICltV* 

of his . I*-, in.:- In .1 x jd-, ix L an a* lets- fa t that 

a 

he i*:s 2 pious n&c. ThOu*r. es an artist h« entionei liquor in his 


poetry, he oia not drinK sine st txl:- . ^ 

i)o not drinic ..me ana be in ecstasy. 

Give up /our life cn- axiva /ou be- 

He discredits.: heavenly bodies on tho Auranic tQachxog. >.ri ich are quo ten 

fro«n the dur&n, Chapter 4, verse 37, as follows; 

(i.) :for wors i, the Sun, nor tr.= Hooa, 

But bow oown »f ore the ^ord; 

,/no hath create- tnaa; if /ou 

Serve HLa of yo^r or,n ;• .cord . 


In obedience to this, our poet sa/s: x / . c . 

t Htyjow .>;,»<> uiiwt/w^r- 

Avoid the d... and the Virgo for the boon's harvest bright. 

The G iJifiV's path aoth not fit the ; can. o; iiveli’oo-. 

jQieaJu, asA neexs froiw All&fc - the wor- of both the worlds. 

There lx no better r atron hers in ccr.tr _t to -lis t,race. 


a- a ran bexievec in preuostiaatian «: 1- evident frou. the 


following co ^-xat : . 

SM^K? (JO* 

73 free nysex! of her format &, I xbs-ght »ith siidoo yet 

-- --^ - - •-■ ‘ . ~ - ■- '-^ 

jfjK/l . -?-y JJJ -jsi>oi>S°C 






O^SyS) wivy; ^*>5 e 1 Jaii j*j i UJ 


Ja. ^ Ur I 4 Stf t>?^«*0U4A#* 

^ 'jM.ui. jSuiSJl^WC 


CO 


2*3 

Moreover, he sas t fixu believer in resignation to 


tne „ 1 U oi 

(ii i>f f ofriM >e» ^<y/ *=- c/j ^ rV’ 

** Bo good an-, ~eave the thought of ^r^taes* uil> 

Let the face of Trust on the faith’s door faxl. 


liah: 


Further, he lis not sisbexieve in parsoise:- 

ii Vi Jvbt> '> &*-/ u ^-^WxLU * 

0 HfcwSjS. for the faithful &.** the nouris tf«- Psrujisc, 

But our hdav*n*5 the Mne-e»xd*r f * rune, our s..*et V a.* sell hourl. 


bu~ he too* & higher vies oi liie to/ on* thj grav^. - ^ ^ 

Thoiw ..ho resile no., in thu wornera of their own uio-ota, 
tiK» the philomcls of thw vc-w, the/ Live in the aetd's biecze. 

Still again, ha was not s noc-bexxove.- in submission tb the jivint- Decree 

M.ttSA ?JfVhi 3 >f*ezS-> 

..» to / j-t bondage h*v w bo*«* do HQ ias 'ourselves tire resigned, 

Tharo is no other r ernes/ sen ..« Can’t Thee a*jpr ach. 

/at h. - .C\:atw- • - t o -.O. --t.o- ii •- - - 1 - *tw - 3- A ->• n tKxn 

not, as ha bsVo discuasej atovo u-Ibuv* .-.©sMsin* his o*n are..fieuj.&, 

ho re^stta his ,anitent heart* 

■"'8 j>i >c^ / ^ y/./> •*> yy _ ( '-' ' 

H&Vw you hc&ra of t wious ox sprint that shea- thu of pearls 

lUv to th»- u/es of nh..i<Ju, s^/, l. /os have «0*l«-ty. 


&nd yield* to Ms lot. 


AS Cfl orthodox hUilt he begs of the Efel/ Prophet’* (th* -roi.j.t 


blessing* of jjdr, te u*on hint In twees-* lor.:- ^ 

VfitAP >C^»aVcc? ijM-ytfuM i um, \^\>o 

HW'K -J&tiLSi 

xrom Axi 'eh on /our soul thousand* c - 

In this Aorla of trial- so ‘hot ^eev- &h..£iu iapriaonod so. 


In this norro-M plate of the - -t , .v.waju is sorrowlul, iUjr*.cea, 
son’t .*svs hi in thU *sritfK— -^rs/, ...l. it/ •* li^ht t a.. hi.a 

show. 


OHS sdypiiCs tus 

Virt.£. }\so\?j 

The fire 
0 ,ii*h, 


*U 2 h’s forgiveHe* 4 s m 

sO\ vi> Uvtw — J-» ( _r’T 

of the hesrt has burnt all, 

cave u* from tr.o fire of Eu-M 

/ 
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e 

2 
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10 

14 
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17 

14 

3 


11 
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1 

1 

l 
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47 

1 
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58 
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's 

135/., 


Opviniag line 

•-3-V C?> c/“V^ I zjS 1/ yy 

i-SJ* 

oy Ca> 14 

jyy^u^rr^J i4Sp 
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AsamI-ul r Kutub-ual-i'unun 5 

A*ar-i-»Ajam 4 

,34,48,152,156,167. 

Ashab-i-Suffa 

153 

Asia 

67 

Asia Minor 

67,98,99. 

Asjadi 61 

HSSASStns 

Atash Kadah _ 4 ,29 

RtSix Hhvaratm Shah bl 

Atsiz bin Sultan Muhammad 
Khvarazm Shah 59 

Avicenna 4 

Ajriz 5,57 


Baba Tahir (Uxyan) 87,95,98, 
143 . 151 .178, 109 • 


Baba* 

E*Ltl 

Bactria 


2 

180 

123 


Baghdad 1,48,49,51,52,53,54,55, 
98,108,123,167. 
Baghdad Khatun 7 

Baghdad- Tigris 195 

Baha-ud- 3)in l Mahmud) 

Baharistaa 174 

R ahm an 

Bahrain {Jamah 
Baaht Afrta 
Baidu Khan 
BaXanl 

Bd.rKa.nvAn 

Bax* 


2 

119 

108. , 109,111 
6 

188 

20,142 

iq 

109 


Baluchistan (British *2 
Persia tO 

Bayaaid 107 

Bazm Airu* 108 

Behsaa 100, 101, 102, 103, 107 . 

Beni Kurt 7 

B€*han 18,19,39,51,58,97,100, 
103.131,137,139. 
Bezhan and Manlzah 97 


Bhagvad-Gita 

Bharata 
Binlt-un- Hiih 

Bombay 


154,155 

155 

aeo 

99,100 


162 


Brahman 


Words 

Page 

Words 

Page 

Brahma Nirvana 

155 

Dari 

19 

i 

Bui Hasan 

20 

Darius 

188 

Burns (Persian) 

151 

Darweshi6»n 

Dasht-i-Lut 

15 

2 



r>avid 

■w. 

Bu Sa'id 

39,49 

Daulat ghlh 

4,14,35,30,166 

Bus tan 

196 

Delhi 

26,47,67. 


Divan-i-KhwaJu 47,96,141,149. 


Caesar 

Caesarea 


13 , 109, 111, 112, 113 . 
109 


Caliphate 

Capricorn 

Cathay 


203 

4 

16,31,100,124. 


Caucasus 

Chahar 

Chaucer 

China 


Chinese 

Chingiz 

Chingiz Khan 

Christ 

Chupan 

Clark 

Coleridge 

Crito 

Cupid 


Damascus 
Damghani 
Danish Afruz 


25,44. 

26 

72 


99,101,102,103,104 


Dr Masrur 4,8,9,29,30,31,32,34, 
135,166,167,170. 

135,170. 


Dr Erdmann 
Dr Rieu 


48,52,135,170,181. 


134,137. 

113 


99 

72,98,188,189 

8,163. 

7 


Dr Ethe 

151 

Dr Steingass 

91 

E 

Eckart 

156 

Egypt 

7,123,185. 

Llyslin 

Jl6 

^cyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica. 152, 15c, 

,157,158,159 

163. 

Encyclopaedia of 

Islam 

193,194. 

Sag land 

74,163. 

Esoteric Doctrine 

153,151. 

Ethic* 

^,41,190 


89 

46 

31 

77 


Faghf ur 101, 102, 103, 128, 129,130, 
* „ , pi,l»,i34,137,139. 

Fakhr-ud-Din Ahmad i*4. 

FaHhx- ua-a>in fisaa 

(iurgini. _ , " 

Fakhr-ud-Din Iraki 151 


Fakhru ' e-Mulk 


20 


13 

62 

109,112,124. 


Farid-ud-Dln Attar 97,151,160,161, 
Farinush 


Farrukh Buz 
Farrukhi 


101,102,104. 

108,109,111,112. 

61 

2,3,57 • 


Fars 


3*1 


Word 

FaryabI 

Firdausi 

Firuz 

Flanders 


Page 

98 


Word 

Gul and Naurux 


19,20,59,61,97,98,100,102, Gulistan 
103 , 113, 126 , 151, 156 , 137 , GuiShan - i - H az 

138,139,147,150,188,189, 

202,203. 

107,112. 


Frederic* 

it-de-Boeuf 


G 


Gabriel 

Galen 

Ganji 

Gathas 

Ganja 

Gaunar Naina b 
Oaykhatu 


47 

47 

146 

150 


Gul-u-Naurux 

Gurgan 


• Page 
109 

196 

\S\ 

4,5,6,18,55,56.107 

163,160,169,170. 

18 


H 


Hab&sha 

Hablb-ux-Siyar 


12,15,174,194. 

54 


12,14,72,81,82,84,85,86, 
87,89,95,99, 169,177,180, 


93 

3m. 

43 

18,26,99. 

188 

16 ,» 4 ,W 

5^125,124, 

6,7. 

39 


Hafis Abru 
HaTt ikllA 
Haidar 
Haidar ill 
Haj Khalil ah 
Hadlkah-tul-Hakikat 
Hakiaat 


105,130 

4,29,38,152,179. 

203 

181,185 
5,169 
119 
162 


Hama dan 


41,151,170. 


0 ha rail (Imam) 

•35,158 

Earn! d-ud- Din 

20 

Ghaxan 

6,7 

H&mld-ul-Mulk Mahmud 

123,124 

Ghaxna 

63,97 

Haqiqat 

M 

162 

Ohaznavld 

62,64,72,150,188. 

Hara* 

85 

Ohaxni 

61 

Hasan 

57,204 

Ghiaa-ud-Din 

51,52,53,64. 

Hasan bin All bin Isbak 
Kavam-ul-Din Nizam-ul- 

Gbiyaa-ud-Din 

58,44 

Mulk or Tus 

123 

Ghiya^-ul-Din 

Humam-ul-Dln 

Ibn 

53 

Hassan 

. Hassan Ibn Thablt 

13 

13 

Ghlyas-ud-Din Mahmud 100 

Hatim 

116 

Oil an 

7 

hi 

. Hedjas 

195 

uuu J,ID, z* , 5^53,154, 

gois ^ 157 1111^^,204. 

Gjmt tl^v »*. 

Gudarz 39 

156, Herat 
Hesiod 
Hijax 
Mljrat 

Hikmat-al-Iqhrak 

7 

*3,24 

54,97,142 

193 



Hira 

13 


Gul 


107,108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113 
114 . 


H.Kohi Kirmani 


95 



1U 


Word 

lagu 

lagu Khan 
ma 

Bayun 


Page 

6^q. 

98,ies 


88,41, 100, 101,102, 103, 
104,105,126,200. 

38, 100, 101, 102, 103,104, 
105. 

ma-u-Humayun 4,7,30,31,35,38, 
39,41,49,51,52,53,54, 
58,99,100, 126 , 135 , 163 . 
irmuz 54 


T > • 

Page 

Jahangir 102 

Jahan Afruz 107,110 

JalaliCtaS 4 

Jalal-ud-Dln 50 

Jalal-ud-Din Mansur 50 

Jalal-ud-Din Rumi 43 

Jam! 42,102,147,174. 


is ain 

203 

9 



Jami-ul-Tavarikh 

123 

T 


Jamal 

108 

i 


Jamal -ud- Din 

61 



Jamal -ud-uin Day 1 ami 54 

m-l-Yamln 

100,145 




Jamal-ud-Din 


>rahlm Ahu Ishak 


Muhammad 

66,66 

r Kazrun 

VSlr- l- 

27, 119 
n 

Jamal- ud-Din Muhammad 

Ichln 

49 

Abdul HazzaK 

99 

Lkhani 54,99,150,151 

Jeinshid 19,85,124,187. 

nad-ud-Dln Firuzshah 

20 

Jarandab 

123,124 

oial 

17,18 

Jeaus Christ 

8,62,91 

Dam Ghazali 

123 

Jelairida 

7 

or an 

93 

Joseph 

185 

adla 67,99, 

159,160,161 

Jubanlana 

7 

a nafa-taii-na 

11 

K 


rai 21,53, 

54,195 


r aki 

69 



ran 19, 59, 54 , 126 , 127 , 130, 133 

■ • r » 

Kaan 

124 

sf ahan 54,61,66,68, 181, 195 . 

Kaani 

81 

shak bln Ibrahim 


Kaba 79, 

154,181,184 

azrunl 

107 

Kabul 

181 

skandar Namah 

100,116 

Kadisiya 

2 

saac, the Jew 

134 


6 


Kaikhatu 

vanhoe 

130, 18**134. 

Kailas 

127,133 

za-ud-Dln 

124 

Kailaan of Sham 

127 



Kais bln Kaisan 

101 



Kalsarlya 

109 


Kalush 

Kalvad 


127.129.130.131.132.133. 

127 . 129. 130. 131. 132. 133, 
134. 


Kamal 


108 


Page 


1*4 


Page 

7 


Word 

anal Namah 

nnftl -nri-nln 
I ! lift 1 — U-j— l)1 U 

)ui Ata 


18,39,40,41,57,58,92, W% 

158,182,164,105,167, 

168,178. 

5,61 


. 57,58,92,119,158, 

162,164,165,167,168, 


178.* . 

unil-ud-Din Abu! Ata 
_n All Hahmud.bin . 

.1 Al-HifSKidi.kirmini 5 . . . 

amAl-tti-lin. Abwl Jlfci Si*v Ali. Kirminl S 

uiial-ud-Din Ismail 61.99 

unal-ud-Din Khwaju 

4,5,38 

imal-ud-Dln Mahmud 

5,6,34 

xjn a ^ — ud- Din Ma hmud 
1 n All bin Me Hmliri 

4,5,6,34 

imar TSsh 129,130,131,133,134. 

kmus-ul-Alam 

169 

ipurthala State 

96, mi 

arabadin-kadirl 

4rmg,nii 

ashf-al-Lughit 

28 

l 

16 

ashf-al-MahJub 15, 

16,153,162. 

ashi’-ul-Zanun 

n.hf ill '7 a nun f 1 

169 

naiu — ui- ^aiiua 11 

Saml-ul-Kutub-val- 

undn 

5 

ashgar 

17 

aahmlr 

107,110 

aar-i-Shahpur 

109 

ill* 

19 

ausar 

•i 

157 

avail 

39 

Axrun 14,67,119»1B2»1S5. 

erman 

3 

hak'pn 

113,137 

J»i5a£ 17,18,6 

.,^>581,98,189. 

lhamsa-i-KhwaJu 

36 

di&var 20,95,100,102, 123,127, 

130,132,133. 

Chavarasthi 127 

ganah— j— Amlfflh 

152,166,167. 


&i$ar 

L 


14,22,83,180,197. 


Word 

Khuda-Banda 


Khurasan 2,107, 108, 109,110 

112,113. 


Khusrau 

90 

Khusr&w Shirui 

107 

KhirUn 

lb, 04. 

Khvljah 

34 


|]- 

HhviriUm ihah 

Khwaju ( Ahmad Abu*l 

1M. 

Hasan Imrani 

63 


» 


KhwaJa-i-Jahdn 
Ma jd-u^-Din «****• gQ 

‘ i 


Khwaju Birth: i,2,4, 5, 6; Education:! 

9,10,11,12,13,14,15,16,17, 
18,20,21,22,23,24,25,26,27, 
28; KhwSju«s dreams; 28, 30, 
31; Born poet:32,33; Pen- 
name^; Surname :35, 36, 37; 
Khwaju as a husband: 38; as 
a father *39,40,41,42; His 
mission in life:43,44,45,46 
Early attempts :47; His pane 
gyrics and patrons :47, 48, 49 
Stay at Yasd:49,50; Residen 
ce at Baghdad;51, 52,53, 54; 
He turn to Kirman;54,55.56, 
57,58; Residence at Shlras: 
58; as a panegyrist: 61, 62, 
63,65,66,67,68; His style a 
a panegyrist : 68, 69; Pecul- 
iarities as a panegyrist ;69 
71; Khwaju as a lyric poet: 
72,73,76; as a lover : 77,76; 
Pessimism of Khw&ju : 79,80, 
81,82,83; His outlooK on li 
life: 83, 84, 85, 87; His theme 
of love :88,91,92,93,94,9b; 
Style as a lyrist: 95; Khw&J 
u as a Romantic poet; 97, 99; 
Huma-u- Humay un: 100, 102, 103, 
104,105; Gul-u-Naurux : 107 , 
110,111,112,113, 114; Rau*a- 
tul-Anv A t : 115 , 116, 117 ; Kama 
Namah:119, 120,121; Gauhar 
Namah: 123, 124, 125; Sam Nama 
126 ,130,131, 132, 135,136, 137 
139,^*130 elianeous poems; 
Tarkib-band,musammat: 141; 
Mustaaad ana Rubafyat:142, 
144; Mukattaat:l44,146; Sat 
ire: 147, 148; Style of his 
short poems: 146; Khwaju *s 
mysticism :150, 152, 153; The- 
ories of mysticism:153,154, 
155,156; Stations of mystic 
ism; 157; Principles of mys- 
ticlsmass,^,^; Allegor 
ic&l illustration and meta- 
phorical language of Khwaju 
160,161; Khwflju as a mystic 



Word Page 

Khwaju (continued) 168,169,170,172; 
Khwaju as a poet:l73,176, 

177 , 178, 180, 181, 182, 183 , 
184,185,188,189; Khwaju as 
• a philosopher :190, 191,192, 
193,194; Khwaju as a travel- 
ler -.194,195,196; Khwaju as 
a man: 196, 198, 199, 200, 202, 
*03, 204,205. 

Khwaju Kirmanl 135,174 


Khwaraztn shah 

189 

Kirman 1,1,4,5,7,8,9,10,11,26, 

zd,38,49,52,53,54,55,58, 
59,99,108,152,157,165,166 
167 , 168, 174 , 181, 195 , 196 . 

Klvam-ul-Mul* Mas'ud 

124 

Kizil Arslan 

124 

Kubad 

110 

Kubla Khan 

98 

Kulu FaKhr-uU-Din 

168 

Kuqyat-i-Khwaju 

35 

Kuran (Holy) 11,12,76,99,139,144, 
. a 147,204. 

Kuranic 11,204 

kutb-ul -Mamhaiich 

56 

kutb-ul-MashAiKh I bn 
Ishak bln Ibrahim 
Shahryar Kazruni 

55 

L 


Lahore tt,47,9*,100. 

Laila 

77, 174,19c. 

Lama at 

151 

Lao-taz 

91 

Lau-LaK 

12,13 

Lisan-ul-Ghaib 

Uncun 

Lubb-ut-Tavariith 

85 

48 

Lutf All Beg Azur 

4 

LuKioan 

21 




Word P'1 Page 

Madinat-al-fii 17 

Mahan ljL,bb 

Mahmud 5,6,14,57,61,97,98,102, 
119,147. . 

Mahmud bin All 4 

M&hmud-Kutbi 53 

Mahmud of Ghazaa 97 

Mahmud of Ghazni 61 

M&iiaud of Shabistar 151 
M&hmud S&in 5 - 

Mahomet 13 

Mai-Khanah .4,5,8, 2££**5, 38, 152, 166, 
# 167,168,204. 

Majaiismi-Miininin 4,29,34 # b8,i5*,i66, 
167,168 

Ma jd'ud-Din bul 
Hasan ‘Imraai 20 . 

Ma jma f -ul-Fusaha 4 , 29 , 48, 53*, 166 , 

167,169. 


Ma jnGn 

77,174,120. 


18,115 

Maahzan-i- AKhb&r 

204 

Maaran 

2 

MniciikB 1 

127,130,133,135. 

MaliM-al-Masir 

7 

Mai IK shah 

123 

MtiUk sha varan 

132 

Mansur 

77,83,202. 

Mantik-ut-Tair 

151,160 

Maragha 

6 

Marghln 

129 

Marmion 

131 

Mary 

8 

Masnavl 

V 

Masna vi-i-Manav 1 
mailing 

Ugulana Jalal-ud- 
Din 

3fym, lu^un. 

151 

H* 

97 

Maul ana _ Jalal-ud- 
Dln Huml 

Ucii 1 Rukh-ud- 

pTn . _ 

nuuiana 

MfrU i ana ghi blj 

(Sahib) 

43,151 

100,145 

. 

88,91,152, 164. 





H5 


Word 

Page 

Word 

Page 

iybud 

50 

Munizah 39, 

97,100,103,131,139 

*cca 

108 

duspriaiya 

193 

3des 

188 

Muzaffari 

46,50,72. 

sdina 

13 

Muzaffar Id 

*3,61 



Muzaffar Ids 

7,48,49. 

3 ffloirs of the Poets 

167 >168 

Muz&f f ar id-ud- Din 

50 

ssopotainia 
itiphysica ®x 

67,98,99 



step by sics aa,aa ,a4, x9i, 192 . 

N 


Idas 

42 


ihr 

108 



ihran 

108,109,112. 

Naflsi 

5 

ihrban 

108 

Mahacgal 129,131,132,133,134. 

ihrest 

Dh/stoh 

inuaiiito 
linuChihr i_ 

107,112. 

t— • 10 1 , 102/0(4. 

124,126,130. 

bl.85.bB. 

NaJthalband-i-Shuara 

Na&hchuvan 

35,36,37. 

109 

130 

in u chi hr I Damghanl 

4* 

.Jariman 

inushang 

100,102,126. 

NasIm-i-Saba 

8 

irat-ul-iChiyal 

152 

Nasir 

108,112 

ongol k'j 66,67,111^ J9, 151,163. 

Nasir-ud-Din 

67 


93,95. 

7 

NaUt-Hhusrau ( 

i<U 

loses 20,43, 

v 10 za.f 4 ari.is 

Nasir-Khu«rau Alavl 

97,196. 

.'u!azzi 

98 

Kasr (II) 

61,108,112 

iiib&riz 

57 

Hasr-bin Ahmad 

21 

lubariz-ud Dlni*£0,5l,57, 59, 60 , i65,i68j| aU ruz 107,108,109,110,111,112. 

lubitriz -ucl-Dln 
iuhammad 

48,50 

113. 

Nauahlrvan 

113,137 

tubariz-ud-Din 


Neo-Platonist 

155 

iuzaffar 

165 

Nichomachean Ethics 

191,200 

ituf ar rih-ul - iuijQb 

27 

Nicolas 

6 

fluhammad (the choic- 
est blessings of Allah 
ee upon him) 13,52 


Niq&amu * i-MulK 

20 

,57,67,107,20 2 

• NiKudar 

6 

hihammad Prince 

26,67 

Nim B6z 

30 

iuhammad Nasir Fursat 

4 

Nishapur 

151 

izhammad Muzaffar 

168. 

Niaimi 18,26,34,36,90,95,97.96. 

Auinud-Din 

53 

99,100, 

116,119 

101,106,107,115, 

,123,146,182,169. 

yiujir 

39,110 

Nizamia College 

123 

Sifrit 1 ** lbi 

39,40. 

Nizami Aruzi 86 

Nizam-ud-Din Kai Kubad 54 

iultan 

26,87. 

Nlzam-ul-Muli' 

123 





* 





Word 

Page 

Word 

Page 

lizim-ul-iiulA of Tua 

57,123. 


107, 116, 119, 12H, 126, 

to ah 

157 


139, Uiyty 153 , 154, 202 , 
203,204,205. 


11 * 



iurullah Shuaht&ri 

4 

Q 


Maxhat-al-ciulufc 

17 


0 


Qainat 

2 



Qatanlyah 

17 

)liver Goldsmith 

47 

Quraishites 

13 — 

P 


R 


?ahlavi 

*hUw* 

19,96 

Rai s in Jan 

168 

’aleatine 

185 

Rai 

19 

’aradiae io.5^,69. 

106,185, 

Ramin 

18 


’arlduJUrt 

>arlnuah 

J arI*Sd 

Parmenides 

’artha 

’arthian 


59,61,97,98,189. 


127,128,129,130,131, Bashld-ud-Din 

132,133,134,135,137; 

132. 

127,128,130,131,134. flausa-tal-Anvar 5,8,29,30,31,32,56, 

101, 102, 104 , 105 , 107 , 128 , J£v £ 92,115,157,159,170,17* 

134 • RUhiS. i SS 

Risa Kuli Khan 4 


15 4 
2 


2,6,7,12,17^9,20,26,36, 
54,59,67,72^6,69,90, qi 

A f AA « 4 ft « A « a A M * 


Rome 

Rowena 


N5 

Persian Baluchistan 2 

«,n 114. Ibl. 


94 ,H,H 29 , 113 , 114 , 123 , Rubai f y at-l-Khaa Ju 

124, ±50, 151, 159,160, 189 , 


’erslaus 

J haedo 


’haraob 

Phoenix 

>tythia 


’ll -band 

’lr-l-ins&r 

Oato 

'rince s&hl 


25,155,156,192,193. 

93,123 

i3.3o,44,U,lt* 

31 

26 

151 

U .21,25,31,32,33,43,46, 
155,164,192,193,194. 
168 


RucKert 

Rudaba 

RudagI 


xiud Avar 
RwHn-ua-Djn 
Ruan-ud-Din 
'Aoid-ul-MulA 


114 

106,109,111,113,133. 
132 
142 
141 
97 


21,47,58,61,62,72,89, 
90,91,97 ,96,142,150, 
188,169, 

41 

ni.n* 


RUil 

Ruahana *i-Namah 
Rustum 


70,100,145. 

17,127/321 

97 

103 


rof-Browne 20,48,50,52,53,54,64, 

135,142,144,153,170,181. 

xophet (Holy , the 
hoicest blessings 

f Allah be upon him) 12,13,61, 64, 65, 66, j 0 * 


v ( 

&ord ' 

D 

141 

Page 

aadat Hamah 


97 

a l dan 

101,127, 128, 133, *34 

idl Shaikh 
adr-i-Jahan 

9,10,38,67,68,81,87, 

89,22,93,95,98,177, 

181,182,183,184,185, 

196. 

6, 

adr-Abul_Fatfth 
a Jd-ud-Dln Mahmud 

100 

afar Hamah 


196 

afar N amah- i- Chin 

105,130 

aid Uaflsl 
&‘idi 

5,29,30,31,32,34,40, 

56,100,107,115,119, 

123,135,169,181,196. 

61,99 

>aif Ibn Dhi fas an 

13 

lakiab (Saalab) 


17 

iakm 


108,110 

{alma 


108,110,202 

ialm&n 

68, 99, 152, 164* lib , 202 . 

Jam Hamah 
Jaman Rukh 

18, 126, 127, 128, 129, 1 30, 

131.132.133.134. 135, 
137,138. 

126 .133. 134. 135 . 136 , 
189. 

101,102,103. 

jaman^Zar 


101 

>amandev-i-Zangi 

100,127 

Jamanld 

21,61,62,72,160,188. 

Samarkand 

4,14 

,28,35,99. 

Samnan 


14,152 

San Jar 

17,18,64,65,66,97,119, 

151. 

59,147 

Santa Teresa 


156 

iarbadarids 


7 

>asan 


2 

ifisanian 

Utm 

>aturn 


2 

u. 

4,1%55/m. 

Java 


68,99 

iayyld Abu 'Tallb 


20 

>p£_Ghiyithu *a 

165 

iolavonla 


17 




Word 


Page 


Sex Jua 

Sel jukian 

SeiJ Ufclans 
Semitic 

Serbedarians 
Shafi*i 
Shabistar 
sha h AUTang 
Shah-i-Marian 
Shah Hamah 


Shah Nas 
Shah Shuja 

Shaikh Abu Ishak (A*nfr| 

Shaikh Abu Ishak bin 
Ibrahim of kasrun 

Snala.n Abu Ish&k of 
Fars 

Shaikh aou Ishak of 
aaarun 
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